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H E Miſcellaneous Works, in Verſe and Proſe, of the 

late Right Honourable FOSEPH ADDISON, 

Eſq; in Three Vols. 12mo. Conſiſting of ſuch as were ne- 

ver before Printed in 12mo. With 4 Account of the 
Fife and Writings of the Author, by Mr. Ticke/l. 


N. B. Theſe Three Volumes, with the Tatlers, Specta- 


tors, Guardians, Freehalder,and Remarks on ſeveral Parts 


of Italy, _— Mr. Addifon's Works in Twelves. 


TO 
LIEUTENANT-GENERAL 


CA DUGAN. 


VN the Character of Guar- 
E dian, it behoves me to do 
Honour to ſuch as have 
deſerved well of Society. 
and laid our worthy and manly 
Qualities, in the Service of the Pub- 
— v7) lick, 


be DA 


the Dedication. 
lick. No Man has more eminently 


diſtinguiſhed himſelf this way, than 


Mr. Cadogan ; With a Contempt of. 


Pleaſure, Reſt, and Eaſe, when called 
to the Duties of your Glorious Pro- 
feſſion, You have lived in a fami- 
liarity with Dangers, and with a ſtrict 
Eye upon the final Purpoſe of the At- 
tempt, have wholly diſregarded what 


| ſhould befal your Self in the Proſe- 


cution of it; Thus has Life riſen to 
You, as faſt as you reſigned it, and 
every New Hour, for having ſo 
frankly lent the preceeding Moments 
to the Cauſe of Juſtice and of Liber- 
ty, has come Home to You, im- 
proved with Honour : This happy 
Diſtinction, which is ſo very pecu- 
liar to You, with the Addition of 
Induſtry, Vigilance, Patience of La- 
bour, Thirſt and Hunger, in com- 
mon with the meaneſt Soldier, has 

| made 
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Te Dedication. 
vied. For the Publick always reap 


greater Advantage, from the Exam- 


ple of Succeſsful Merit, than the 


Deſerving Man himſelf can poſſibly 


be poſſeſs d of; Your Country 
knows how,cminently you excel in 
the ſeveral Parts of Military Skill, 
whether in aſſigning the Encamp- 
ment, accommodating the Troops, 
leading to the Charge, or purſuing 


the Enemy: the Retreat being the 


only part of the Profeſſion which 


has not fallen within the Experience 
of thoſe, who learn'd their Warfare 
under the Duke of Marlborough. 
But the true and honeſt Purpoſe of 
this Epiſtle is to deſire a place in 
Your Friendſhip, without pretend- 
ing to add any thing to your Re-- 


putation, who; by Your own Gal- 


lant Actions, have acquired that 
1 Your 


The Dedication. 
Your Name thro' all Ages ſhall be 


read with Honour, where-ever Men- 


tion ſhall be made of that Illuſtri- 
ous Captain. 


I am, 5 IR, 
' Tour moſt Obedient, 


and moſt Humble Servant, 


The GUARDIAN. 


THE 
PUBLISHER 70 the READER. 


T is a Juſtice which Mr. TRONSIDE owes 
Gentlemen who have ſent Him their Aſſiſtauces 
from time to time, in the carrying on of this 
Work, to acknowledge that Obligation, tho" at 

the ſame time He Himſelf dwindles into the Character 
of a Meer Publiſher, by making the Acknowleag- 
ment. But whether a Man does it out of Fuſtice 
or Gratitude, or any other Virtuous Reaſon or not, 
it is alſo @ Prudential Act to take no more upon a 


Man than He can bear. Too large a Credit las 


made many a Bankrupt, but taking even leſs than 
a Man can anſwer with Eaſe, is a ſure Fund for ex- 
tending it whenever His Occaſions require. All thoſe. 
Papers which are diſtinguiſhed by the Mark of an 
Hand, were written by a Gentleman who has obiiged 
the World with Productions too ſublime to admit that 
the Author of them ſhould receive any Addition to bis 
Reputation, from ſuch looſe occaſional Thoughts as 
make up theſe little Treatiſes. For which Reaſon his 
Name ſhall be concealed. Thoſe which are marked 
with a Star, were compaſed 5 Mr. Budgell. That 
x Dedications with the Epiſtle of an Author to 

imſelf, The Club of little Men, The Receipt to 


make an Epick Poem, The Paper of the Gardens of 


Alcinous, and the Catalogue of Greens, That againſt 
Barbarity to Animals, and ſome others, have Mr. 
Pope for their Author. Now I mention this Gentle- 
man, I take thir Opportunity, ont of the Aﬀettion [ 
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have for his Perſon, and Reſpect to his Merit, to let 
zhe World know, that he is now Tranſlating Homer's 
Iliad by Subſcription. He has given good Proof of 
His Ability for the Work, and the Men of greateſt Wit 
aud Learning of this Nation, of all Parties, are, ac 
cording to their different Abilities, Zealous Encou- 
ragers, or Solicitors for the Work. | 

But to my preſent purpoſe. The Letter from 
Gnatho of zhe Cares performed by Flattery, and that 
of comparing Dreſs to Criticiſm, are Mr. Gay's, 
Mr. Martin, Mr. Philips, Mr. Tickell, Mr. Carey, 
Mr. Euſden, Mr. Ince and Mr. Hughes, have obli- 
ged the Town with emertaining Difourſs in theſe 
Volumes ; and Mr. Berkeley of Trinity College 
Dublin has embelliſhed them with many excellent 
Arguments in Honour of Religion and Virtue. Mr. 
Parnelle wi I hope forgive me that without his leave 
T mention, that I have ſeen his Hand on the like Oc- 
caſion, There are ſome Diſcourſes of a leſs pleaſing 
Nature which relate to the Diviſions amongſt Us, aud 
ſuch (leſt any of theſe Gentlemen ſhould ſuffer from 
unjuſt Suſpicion,) I muſt impate to the right Author 
of them, who is one Mr. Steele of Langunnor in zbe 


County of Carmarthen in South- Wales. 


S 
Ne 1. Thurſday, March 12. 1713. 


Ilie quem requiris. Mart. 


HE RE is no Paſſion fo univerſal, how- 
ever diverſified or diſguiſed under different 


Fondnels for ſatisfying the World in the Miſtakes they 


might poſſibly be under, with relation even to their Phy- 
ſiognomy. Mr. Airs, that excellent Penman, has taken 
care to affix his own Image oppoſite to the Title. Page of 


his learned Treatiſe, wherein he inſtructs the Youth of 
this Nation to arrive at a flouriſhing Hand. The Author 


of the Key to Intereſt, both Simple and Compound, containing 
Practical Rules plainly expreſſed in Words at length for all 
Rates of Intereft and Times of Payment, for what time foever, 
makes up to us the Misfortune of his living at Chefer, by 
following the Example of the abovementioned Airs, and 
coming up to Town, over-againſt his Title-Page, in a very 
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8 ) Forms and Appearances, as the Vanity ef 
Y being known to the reſt of Mankind, and 
we & communicating a Man's Parts; Virtues or 
CASES Qualifications to the World; this is ſo 
ſtrong upon Men of great Genius, that they have a reſtleſs 
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becoming Periwig, and. a flowing Robe or Mantle, in- 
| cloſed in a Circle of Foliages ; below his Portraiture, for 
þ our farther Satis faction as to the Age of that ufeful Writer, 
is is ſubſcribed Fohannes Ward de Civitat. Ceſtriæ, lat. 
ſue 58. An. Dom. 1706. The ſerene Aſpe& of theſe Wri- 
ters, join'd with the great Encouragement I obſerve is gi- 
ven to another, or, what is indeed to be ſuſpected, in 1 
which he indulges himſelf, confirmed me in the Notion 4 


| J have of the prevalence of Ambition this way. The Au 
thor whom I hint at ſhall be nameleſs, but his Count: 
nance is communicated to the Publick in ſeveral Views and > 
] Aſpects drawn by the moſt eminent Painters, and forward- 3 
| ed by Engravers, Artiſts by way of Mezzo-tinto, Etchers, I 
and the hke. There was, I remember, ſome Years ago, 1 
one John Gale, a Fellow that played upon a Pipe, and F 
diverted the Multitude by dancing; in a Ring they made 3 
. about him, whoſe Face became generally known, and the 2 
[ Artiſts employ'd their Skill in delineating his Features, 1 
1 becauſe every Man was judge of the Similitude of them. 1 
Ih There is little elſe than what this Foz Gale arriv'd at in 
| the Advantages Men enjoy from common Fame, yet do!! 


fear it has always a Part in moving us to exert our ſelves - 
in ſuch things, as ought to derive their beginnings from . 
nobler Conſiderations: But I think it is no great matter 
to the Publick what is the Incentive which makes Men 
beſtow Time in their Service, provided there be any thing 


* uſeful in what they produce; I ſhall proceed therefore to 
q! give an Account of my intended Labours, not without 
| ſome hope of having my Vanity, at the end of them, in- 
9 dulged in the ſort abovementioned. | 


ſhould not have aſſumed the Title of Gzardian, had 
I not maturely conſidered, that the Qualities neceſſary for 
doing the Duties of that Character, proceed from the In- 
tegrity of the Mind, more than the Excellence of the Un- 
derſtanding: The former of theſe Qualifications it is in the 
power of every Man to arrive at; and the more he en- 
deavours that way, the leſs will he want the Advantages 
of the latter; to be Faithful, to be Honeſt, to be Juſt, is 
what you will demand in the Choice of your Guardian; 
or if you find added to this, that he is Pleaſant, Ingenious, 
and Agreeable, there will overflow Satisfactions which E 
make for the Ornament, if not ſo immediately to the Ule, 


of 
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of your Life. As to the diverting Part of this Paper, by 
What aſſiſtance I ſhall be capacitated for that, as well as 
what Proofs I have given of my Behaviour as to Integrity 
in former Life, will appear from my Hiſtory. to be deli- 
vered in enſuing Diſcourſes. The main Purpole of the 
Work ſhall be to protect the Modeſt, the Induſtrious, to 
celebrate the Wiſe, the Valiant, to encourage the Good, 
the Pious, to confront the Impudent, the Idle, to con- 
temn the Vain, the Cowardly, and to diſappoint the Wick- 
ed and Profane. This Work cannot be carried on but 
by preſerving a ſtrict Regard, not only to the Duties but 
Civilities of Life, with the utmoſt Impartiality towards. 
Things and Perſons. The unjuſt Application of the Ad- 
vantages of Breeding and Fortune is the Source of all Ca- 
lamity both Publick and Private; the Correction there- 
fore, or rather A dmonition, of a Guardian in all the Oc- 
currences of a various Being, if given with a benevolent 
Spirit, would certainly be of general Service. 

N order to contribute as far as I am able to it, I ſhall. 
publiſh in reſpective Papers whatever I think may con- 
duce to the Advancement of the Converſation of Gentle- 
men, the Improvement of. Ladies, the Wealth of Traders, 


and the Encouragement of Artificers. The Circumſtance 
relating to thoſe who excel in Mechanicks, ſhall be con- 


ſidered with particular Application. It is not to be imme- 
diately conceived by ſuch as have not turned themſelves. 
to Reflexions of that kind, that Providence, to . enforce: 
and endear the Neceflity. of Social Life, has given. one: 


Man Hands to another Man's Head, and the Carpenter, tlie 


Smith, the Joiner, are as immediately neceſſary to the Ma- 
thematician, as my Amanuenſis will be to me, to Write: 
much fairer than I can my ſelf; I am fo well convinced: 
of this Truth, that I ſhall have a particular regard to, 
Mechanicks, and to ſhew. my Honour for them, I 
ſhall place at their: Head the Painter. This Gentleman 
is as to the Execution of his Work, a Mechanick, but as to, 
his Conception, his Spirit and Deſign, he is hardly. below. 
even the Poet, in Liberal Art: It will be from theſe 


Conſiderations uſeful to make the World ſee the A ffinitybe- 


tween all Works which are benefcial to Mankind is much. 
nearer, than the illiberal Arrogance of Scholars will, at. 


Al times, allow. But Jam from Experience convinced. of; 


the: 


i 
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the Importance of Mechanick Heads, and ſhall therefore 


take them all into my Care, from Roævisy, who is improv- 


ing the Globes of the Earth and Heaven in Fleet. ſtreet, ta 
Bat. Pidgeon the Hair-Cutter in the Strand. | 

UT it will be objected upon what Pretenſions I take 
upon me to put in for the prochain ami, or neareſt Friend 
of all the World. How my Head is accompliſhed for 
this Employment towards the Publick, from the long 
Exerciſe of it in a private Capacity, will appear by read- 
ing me the two or three next Days with Diligence and 
Attention. There is no other Paper in Being which tends 
to this Purpoſe. They are moſt of them Hiſtories, or 


Advices of Publick Tranſactions; but as thoſe Repreſen- 


tations affect the Paſſions of my Readers, I ſhall ſome- 
times take care the Day after a foreign Mail, to give 


them an Account of what it has brought. The Parties 
among us are too violent to make it poſſible to paſs them 
by without Obſervation. As to theſe matters, I ſhall be 


impartial, tho' I canot be Neuter : 1 am, with Relation 


the G. overnment of the Church, a Tory, with regard 


the Stat e, a Whig. 


T HE Charge of Intelligence, the Pain in compiling 


and digeſting my Thoughts in proper Stile, and the like, 
oblige me to value my Paper an Half-penny above all 
other Half Sheets. And all Perſons who have any thing 
to communicate to me, are deſired to direct their Letters 
(Poſtage paid] to Neftor Tronſide Eſq; at Mr. Jonſon's 
in ten I declare beforehand, that I will at no 
time be converſed with any other ways than by Letter; 
For as I am an Ancient Man, I ſhall find enough to do ta 
give Orders proper for their Service, to whom I am by 


ill of their Parents Guardian, though I take that to 


be too narrow a Scene for me to paſs my whole Life in. 
But I have got my Wards ſo well off my Hands, and 
they are ſo able to act for themſelves, that I have little to 
do but give an Hint, and all that I deſire to be amended 


is altered accordingly. | 
MY Deſign upon the whole is no leſs, than to make 


e Pulpit, the Bar, and the Stage, all act in Concert in 


the Care of Piety, Juſtice and Virtue, for I am paſt all 
the Regards of this Life, and have nothing to: manage 


With any Perſon or Party, but to deliver my ſelf as be- 
comes 
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comes an Old Man, with one Foot in the Grave, and one 


who thinks he is paſſing to Eternity. All Sorrows which 


can arrive at me are comprehended in the Senſe of Guilt 


and Pain ; If I can keep clear of theſe two Evils, I ſhall 
not be apprehenſivt᷑ of any other. Ambition, Luſt, Envy, 
and Revenge, are Excreſcencies of the Mind which 
have cut oft long ago : But as they are Excreſcencies whic 
do not only Deform, but alſo Torment thoſe on whom 
they grow, I ſhall do all I can to perſuade all others to 
take the ſame Meaſures for their Cure which I have. 


I ©) | 
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No 2. Friday, March 2. 


H E readieſt Way to proceed in my great Undertak- 
ing, is to explain who I am my ſelf that promiſe 


to give the Town a daily Half-Sheet: Ifhall there- 


fore enter into my own Hiſtory, without loſing any time 


in Preamble. I was born in the Year 1642, at a lone 


Houſe within half a Mile of the Town of Brex#fora, in the 


County of Middleſex ; my Parents were of Ability to be- 
ſtow upon me a liberal Education, and of an Humour to 


think that a great Happineſs even in a Fortune which was 
but juſt enough to keep me above Want. In my fixteenth 


Year I was admitted a Commoner of Magdalen- Hall in 


Oxford. It is one great Advantage, among many more, 
which Men educated at our Univerſities do uſually enjoy... 
above others, that they often contract Friendſhips there, 
which are of Service to them in all the Parts of their fu 


ture Life. This good Fortune happened to me; for dur- 


ing the Time of my being an Under-Graduate, I be- 


came intimately acquainted with Mr. Ambroſe Lizard, 
who was a Fellow-Commoner of the Neighbouring Col- 
lege. I have the Honour to be well known to Mr. 'Fo/eph 


Pullen, of our Hall abovementioned ; and attribute the 


florid Old Age 1 now enjoy, to my conſtant Morning 
Walks up Hedington-Hill in his chearful Company. If the 
Gentleman be ſtill living, J hereby give him my humble 


— 


Service. But as I was going to fay, I contracted in my 
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early Youth an intimate Friendſhip with young Mr. Li- 


lowing, for eighteen Years together, I left the College, 3 


4 
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zard of Northamptonſhire. He was ſent for, a little before 4 
he was of Batchelor's ſtanding, to be married to Mrs. 9 
Fane Lizard, an Heireſs, whoſe Father would have it ſo ; 
for the ſake of the Name. Mr. AmBo/e knew nothing: 
of it till he came to Lizard Hall on the Saturday Night, 
ſaw the Young Lady at Dinner the next Dax, and was. 
marry'd by Order of his Father Sir Ambraſe, between. 
Eleven and Twelve the Tucſday following. Same Years. 
after, when my Friend came to be Sir Ambroſe himſelf, 
and finding upon Proof of her, that he had lighted upon 
a good Wife, he gave the Curate who join'd their Hands 
the Parſonage of Welt, not far off Wellinborough. My 
Friend was married in the Vear 62, and every Vear fol- 


e 
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(except that Year wherein I was choſen Fellow of Lin-. 
coln ) and ſojourned at Sir Ambroſe's for the Months of, 
June, Faly, and Auguſt. I remember very well, that 3 
it was on the 4th of Tuc, in the Year 1674, that I was | 
reading in an Arbour to my Friend, and ſtopt of a ſud- 


den, obſerving he did not attend. Lay by your Book, ſaid 1 
he, and lot us take a Turn in the Graſi-walk, for I haue : 
ſamething to fay to you. After a Silence for above forty. 4 


Yards, walking both of us with our Eyes downward; one 
big to hear, t'other to ſpeak a matter of great Impor- 
tance, Sir Ambroſe expreſſed himſelf to this effect: My 
good Friend, ſaid he, you may have obſerved that from the 
firſt Moment I was in yaur Company at Mr. Willis's Cham- 
bers at Univeriity College, Lever after ſought and courted” 
yon. That Inclination towards you has improved from Simi- 
litude of Manners; if I may ſo ſay, when I tell you I have not 
obſerved in any Man agreater Candour and Simplicity of” : 
Mind than in your ſelF. You are a Man that are not inclin- 2 
ed to lanch into the World, but prefer Security and Eaſe in 2 
7 
: 


a Collegiate or fingle Life, to going into the Cares which” 
neceſſarily attend a publick Character, or that of a Maſter of” 
a Family. You ſee within my Sou Marmaduke. my on!yChild; . 
T have a thouſand Anxieties upon me concerning him, the 
greater part of which I would transfer to you, and when I = 
do fo, I would make it in plain Engliſh worth your while. A 
He would not let me ſpeak, but. proceeded to inform me, 5 
that he had laid the whole Scheme of his Affairs _ 
al 
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that Foundation. As ſoon as we went into the Houſe, he 
gave me a Bill upon his Goldſmith in London, of Two 
Thouſand Pounds, and told me with that he had pur- 
chaſed me, with all the Talents I was Maſter of, to be 
of his Family, to educate his Son, and to all that ſhould 
eve® lie in my Power for the Service of him and his to 
my Life's end, according to ſuch Powers, Truſts and In- 
ſtructions as I ſhould hereafter. receive. | | 
THE Reader will here make many Speeches for me, 


and without doubt ſuppoſe I told my Friend he had re- 


tained me with a Fortune to.do that which I ſhould have 
thought my {elf obliged to by Friendſhip : But, as he was 
a prudent Man, and acted upon Rules of Life, which were 
leaſt liable to the Variation of Humour, Time or Seaſon, 
J was contented to be obliged by him his own way; and 
believed I ſhould never enter into any Alliance which 
ſhould divert m2 from purſuing the Intereſts of his Fa- 
mily, of which I ſhould hereafter underſtand my ſelf a 
Member. Sir 4mbro/e told me he ſhould. lay no Injunction 
upon me, Which ſhould be inconſiſtent with any Incli- 
nation I might have hereafter to change my Condition, 
All he meant was in general to enſure his Family from 
that Peſt of great Eſtates, the Mereenary Men of Buſineſs 
who act for them, and in a few Years become Creditors to 


their Maſters in greater Sums than half the Income of 


their Lands amounts to, tho it is viſible all which gave 
riſe to their Wealth was a ſlight Salary, for turning all 
the reſt, both Eſtate and Credit of that Eſtate, to the Uſe 
of their Principals. 'To this purpoſe we had a very long 
Conference that Evening, the chief Point of which was, 


that his only Child Marmaduke was from that Hour un- 


der my Care, and I was engaged to turn all my Thoughts 
to the Service of the Child in particular, and all the Con- 


cerns of the Family in general. My moſt excellent Friend 


was ſo well ſatisfied with my Behaviour, that he made 
me his Executor, and Guardian to his Son. My own 
Conduct during that time, and my manner of Educatin 
his Son Marmaduke to Manhood, and the Intereſt I had 
in him to the time of his Death alſo, with my preſent 
Conduct towards the numerous Deſcendents of my old 
Friend, will make, poſſibly, a Series of Hiſtory of Com- 
mon Liſe, as uſeful as the Relations of the more pom- 
pous 
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pous Paſſages in the Lives of Princes and Stateſmen. The 


Widow of Sir Ambroſe, and the no leſs worthy Relict 
of Sir Marmaduke, are both living at this time. 

I am to let the Reader know, that his chief Enter- 
tainment will ariſe from what paſſes at the Tea-Table of 


my Lady Lizard. That Lady is now in the Forty xt 
Year of her Age, was married in the beginning of her 


fixteenth, is bleſſed with a numerous Offspring of each 


Sex, no leſs than four Sons and five Daughters. She was 
the Mother of this large Family before ſhe arriv'd at 


her thirtieth Year : About which time ſhe loſt her Hus- 
band Sir Marmaduke Lizard, a Gentleman of great 
Virtue and Generofity : He left behind him an improved 
Paternal Eſtate of fix thouſand Pounds a Year to his el- 
deſt Son, and one Year's Revenue in ready Money as a 
Portion to each younger Child. My Lady's Chriſtian 


Name is 4/pafia, and as it may give a certain Dignity to 


our Stile to mention her by that Name, we beg leave at 


Diſcretion to ſay Lady Lizard or Aſpaſia, according to 
the Matter we ſhall treat of: When ſhe ſhall be conſult- 
ing about her Caſh, her Rents, her Houſhold Affairs, we 


will uſe the more familiar Name; and when ſhe is em- 
ployed in the forming the Minds and Sentiments of her 


Children, exerting her ſelf in the Acts of Charity, or 


ſpeaking of Matters of Religion or Piety, for the Eleva- 


tion of Stile we will uſe the Word Aſpaſia. A/paſia is a 
Lady of a great Underſtanding and noble Spirit. She has 


aſſed ſeveral Years in Widowhood with that Abſtinent 
3 of Life, which has done Honour to her De- 


ceaſed Husband, and devolved Reputation upon her 
Children. As ſne has both Sons and Daughters marriage 


able, ſhe is viſited by many on that Account, but by ma- 


ny more for her own Merit. As there is no Circumſtance 


in human Life, which may not directly or indirectly con- 
cern a Woman thus related, there will be abundant Mat- 


ter offer it ſelf from Paſſages in this Family, to ſupply my 


Readers with diverting, and perhaps uſeful Notices for 
their Conduct in all the Incidents of Human Life. Pla- 
cing Money on Mortgages, in the Funds, upon Bottome- 
ry, and almoſt all other ways of improving the Fortune 
of a Family, are practiſed by my Lady Lizard with the 
beſt Skill and Advice, pays 
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THE Members of this Family, their Cares, Paſſions, 
Intereſts and Diverſions ſhall be repreſented from time to 
time, as News from the Tea-Table of ſo accompliſhed a 


Woman as the intelligent and diſcreet Lady Lizard. 


© : : 
ICU ö 


Ne 3. Saturday, March 14. 


Qvidguid eſt illud, quod ſentit, quod ſapit, quad wult, 
' quod viget, cæleſte & divinum eſt, ob eamque rem 
 erternum fit neceſſe eſt. 5 Tull. 


AM diverted from the Account I was giving the 

I Town of my particular Concerns, by caſting my Eye 
upon a Treatiſe, which I could not overlook without 
an inexcuſable Negligence, and want of Concern for all 
the Civil, as well as Religious Intereſts of Mankind. 
This Piece has for its Title, 4 Diſcourſe of Free-think- 
ing, occaſſoned 9 the Riſe and Growth of a Se called 
Free-thinkers. The Author very Methodically enters up- 
on his Argument, and ſays, By Free-thinking I mean 
the Uſe of the Underſtanding in endeavouring. to find out 
the Meaning of any Propoſition evhatfoever, in conſider- 
ing the Nature of the Evidence for, or againſt, and in 
judging of it according to the ſeeming Force or Weakneſs 
of the Evidence. As ſoon as he has delivered this Defr. 
nition, from which one would expect he did not deſign 
to ſhew a particular Inclination for or againſt any thing 
before he had conſidered it, he gives up all Title to the 
Character of a Free-thinker, with the moſt apparent 
Prejudice againſt a Body of Men, whom of all other a 
Man would be moſt careful not to violate, I mean 
len in Holy Orders. Perſons who have devoted them - 
ſelves to the Service of God, are venerable to all who 
fear Him; and it is a certain Characteriſtick of a diſſo- 
late and ungovern'd Mind, to rail or ſpeak diſreſpectfully 
of them in general. It is certain, that in ſo great a 
Croud of Men ſome will intrude, who are of Tempers 
very unbecoming their Function; but becauſe Ambition 
and Avarice are ſometimes lodged in that Boſom, 3 
ought 
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ought to be the Dwelling of Sanctity and Devotion, muſt 
this unreaſonable Author vilify the whole Order? He 
has not taken the leaſt Care to diſguiſe his being an Ene- 
my to the Perſons againſt whom he writes, nor an 

where granted that the Inſtitution of Religious Men to 
ſerve at the Altar, and inſtruct ſuch who are not as wiſe 
as himſelf, is at all neceſſary or deſirable ; but proceeds 


without the leaſt Apology, to undermine their Credit, 


and fruſtrate their Labours: Whatever Clergymen in 
Diſputes againſt each other, have unguardedly uttered, 
is here recorded in ſuch a manner as to affect Religion 
it ſelf, by wreſting Conceſſions to its Diſadvantage from 
its own Teachers: If this be true, as ſure any Man 
that reads the Diſcourſe muſt allow it is; and if Reli- 


gion is the ſtrongeſt Tye of Human Society; in what 


manner are we to treat this our common Enemy, who 
promotes the Growth of ſuch a Se& as he calls Free- 


thinkers ? He that ſhould burn a Houſe, and juſtify the 


Action by aſſerting he is a Free Agent, would be more 
excuſable than this Author in uttering what he has from 
the Right of a Free-thinker : But there are a Set of Dry, 
Joyleſs, Dull Fellows, who want Capacities and Talents 
to make a Figure amongſt Mankind upon benevolent, 
and generous. Principles, that think to ſurmount their 


own natural Meanneſs, by laying Offences in the way of 


ſuch as make it their Endeavour to excel upon the re- 
ceived Maxims and honeſt Arts of Life. If it were poſli- 
ble to laugh at ſo melancholy an Affair as what hazards 
Salvation, it would be no unpleaſant Inquiry to ask what 
Satisfactions they reap, what extraordinary Gratification, 
of Senſe, or what delicious Libertiniſm this Sect of Free- 
thinkers enjoy, after getting looſe of the Laws which. 
confine the Paſſions of other Men? Would it not be a 
matter of Mirth to find, after all, that the Heads of this. 


growing Sect are ſober Wretches, who prate whole Eve- 


nings over Coffee, and have not themſelves Fire enough, 


to be any further Debauchees, than merely in Principle? 


Theſe Sages of Iniquity are, it ſeems, themſelves only 
ſpeculatively wicked, and are contented that all the aban- 
oned young Men of the Age are kept ſafe from Re- 
flexion by dabling in, their Rhapſodies, without taſting 
the Pleaſures for which their Doctrines leave them unac- 
| countable. 
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countable. 'Thus do heavy Mortals, only to gratify a dry 
Pride of Heart, give up the Intereſts of another World, 
without enlarging their Gratifications in this; but it is 


certain there are a ſort of Men that can puzzle Truth, 


but cannot enjoy the Satisfaction of it. This ſame Free- 
thinkgr is a Creature unacquainted with the Emotions 
which poſſeſs great Minds when they are turned for Re- 
ligion, and it is apparent that he is untouched with any 
ſuch Senſation as the Rapture of Devotion. Whatever 
one of theſe Scorners may think, they certainly want 
Parts to be Devout ; and a Senſe of Piety towards Hea- 
ven, as well as the Senſe of any thing elſe, is lively and 
warm in Proportion to the Faculties of the Head and 
Heart. This Gentleman may be aſſured he has not a 
Taſte for what he pretends to decry, and the poor Man 


is certainly more a Blockhead than an Atheiſt. I muſt - 


repeat, that he wants Capacity to reliſh what true Piety 
is; and he is as capable of writing an Heroick Poem, 
as making a fervent Prayer. When Men are thus low 
and narrow in their Apprehenſions of things, and at the 
ſame time vain, they are naturally led to think every 
thing they do not underſtand, not to be underſtood. Their- 
Contradiction to what is urged by others, is a neceſſary 
Conſequence of their Incapacity to receive it. The A 
theiſtical Fellows who appeared the laſt Age did not ſerve 
the Devil for nought; but revelled in Exceſſes ſuitable 
to their Principles, while in theſe unhappy Days Mil- 
chief is done for Miſchief's ſake. Theſe Free-thinkers, 
who lead the Lives of Recluſe Students, for no other pur- 

oſe but to diſturb the Sentiments of other Men, put me 
in mind of the monſtrous Recreation of thoſe late wild 
Vouths, who, without Provocation, had a Wantonneſs in 
ſtabbing and defacing thoſe they met with. When ſuch 
Writers as this, who has no Spirit but that of Malice, 
pretend to inform the Age, Mohecks and Cut-throats 
may well ſet up for Wits and Men of Pleaſure. 0 . + 

I T will be perhaps expected, that I ſhould produce 


ſome Inſtances of the ill Intention of this Free-thinker, 
to ſupport the Treatment I here give him. In his 52d 


Page he ſays, | . 
2d. The Prieſts throughout the World differ about 
* Scriptures, and the Authority of Scriptures. The Bra- 
* 77mg 
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rgint have a Book of Scripture called the Shaffer. The 
Per ſees have their Zundawaſtaw. The Bonzes of China 
* have Books written by the Diſciples of Fo-he, whom 
© they call the God and Saviour of the World, who was 
* born ta teach the way of Saluation, and to give Satzsfac- 
tion for all Mens Sins. The Talapoius of Siam have a 
Bool of Scripture written by Sommonocodom, who, the 
*. Szameſe ſay, was born of a Virgin, and was the God ex- 
pected by the Univerſe, The Dervizes have their Alcoran. 

believe there is no one will diſpute the Author's 


| great Impartiality in ſetting down the Accounts of theſe 


different Religions. And I think it is pretty evident he 
delivers the matter with an Air, that-betrays, the Hiftory 
of one born of a Virgin has as much Authority with him 
from St. Somwmonocodom as from St Matthew. Thus he 
treats Revelation. Then as to Philoſophy, he tells you, 
p. 136. Cicero produces this as an Inflance of a probable 
Opinion, that they who ftudy Philoſophy do not believe there 
are any Gods; and then, from conſideration of various 
Notions, he affirms: Tu/ly concludes, That there can be 
nothing after Death. I: 
ASto what he miſrepreſents of Tulhy, the ſhort Sen- 


_ tence on the Head of this Paper is enough to oppoſe; 


but who can have Patience to reflect upon the Aſſem- 
blage of Impoſtures among which , our Author places 
the Religion of his Country? As for my part, I can- 
not ſee. any. poſſible Interpretation to give this Work, 
but a Deſign to ſubvert and ridicule the Authority of 
Scripture. The Peace and Tranquillity of the Nation, 
and Regards. even above thoſe, are ſo much concerned 
in this Matter, that it is difficult to expreſs ſufficient 
Sorrow for the Offender, or Indignation againft him. 
But if ever Man deſerved to be denied the common Be- 
nefits of Air and Water, it is the Author of a Difcaur/e. 
of Free-thinking. 


Monday, 
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Nee ee 
„„ Monday, March 16. 


It matters not how falſe or forc'd, 

So the beſt things be ſaid o'th' worſt 3 
It goes for nothing when tis ſaid, 

Only the Arrow's drawn to th head, 

Whether it be a Swan or Gooſe 

They lewel at: So Shepherds uſe 

To ſet the ſame Mark on the Hip | 
Both of their ſound and rotten Sheep. Hudibras. 


HOUGH moſt Things which are wrong in their 

| own Nature are at once confeſſed and abſolved in 
that ſingle Word the Cuſfom; yet there are ſome, 
which as they have a dangerous T'endency, a thinking Man 
will the leſs excuſe on that very Account. Among theſe 
J cannot but reckon the common Practice of Dedications, 
which is of ſo much the worſe Conſequence, as tis gene- 
rally uſed by People of Politeneſs, and whom a Learned 
Education for the moſt part ought to have inſpired with 
nobler and juſter Sentiments. This Proſtitution of Praiſe 
15 not only a Deceit upon. the Groſs of Mankind, who 
take their Notion of Characters from the Learned; but 
alſo the better Sort muſt by this means loſe ſome part at 
leaſt of that Deſire of Fame which is the Incentive to ge- 
nerous Actions, when they find it promiſcuoufly beſtow- 
ed on the Meritorious and Undeſerving: Nay, the Au- 
thor himſelf, let him be ſuppoſed to have ever fo true a 
Value for the Patron, can ind no Terms to expreſs it, 
but what have been already uſed, and rendered ſuſpected 
by Flatteries. Even Truth it ſelf in a Dedication is like 
an Honeſt Man in a Diſguiſe, or Vizor-Maſque, and will 
appear a Cheat by being dreſt ſo like one. Tho' the Me- 
rit of the Perſon is beyond Diſpute, I ſee no reaſon that 
becauſe one Man is eminent, therefore another has a * 
to be impertinent, and throw Praiſes in his Face. Tis 
Juft the Reverſe of the Practice of the Ancient Romans, 
when a Perſon was advanced to Triumph for nee 


cauſe to wonder, either how ſuch things came to 
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As they hired People to rail at him in that Circumſtance 
to make him as humble as they could, we have-Fellows 
to flatter him, and make him as proud as they can. | 
Suppoſing the Writer not to be Mercenary, yet the great 
Man is no_more in Reaſon obliged to thank him for RY | 
Picture in a Dedication, than to thank a Painter for that 
on a Sign-Poſt; except it be a leſs Injury to touch the 
moſt Sacred Part of him, his Character, than to make 
free with his Countenance only. I ſhould think nothing 
juſtified me in this Point, but the Patron's Permiſſion be- 
forehand, that I ſhould draw him as like as I could ; 
whereas moſt Authors proceed in this Affair juſt as a 
Dawber I have heard of, who not being able to draw 
Portraits after the Life, was uſed to paint Faces at Ran- 
dom, and look out afterwards for People whom he might 
erſuade to be like them. To expreſs my Notion of the 
"hing in a Word: To ſay more to a Man than one 
thinks, with a Proſpect of Intereſt, is diſhoneſt ; and 


without it fooliſh. And whoever has had Succeſs in 


ſuch an Undertaking, muſt of neceſſity, at once, think 
himſelf in his Heart a Knave for having done it, and 
his Patron a Fool for having believed it. 

I éhave ſometimes been entertained with conſidering 
Dedications in no very common Light. By obſerving 


what Qualities our Writers think it will be moſt pleaſing 


toothers to compliment them with, one may form ſome 
Judgment which are moſt ſo to themſelves; and, in con- 
ſequence, what ſort of People they are. Without this 
View one can read very few Dedications but are, a us 
e ſaid 
at all, or how they were ſaid to ſuch Perſons? TI have 
known an Hero complimented upon the decent Majeſty 
and State he aſſumed after Victory, and a Nobleman of 
a different Character applauded for his Condeſcenſion to 
Inferiors. 'This would have ſeemed very ſtrange to me, 
but that I happened to know the. Authors. He who 
made the firſt Compliment was a lofty Gentleman, whoſe 
Air and Gate diſcovered when he had- publiſhed a new 
Book ; and the other tippled every Night with the Fel- 
lows who laboured at the Preſs while fis own Writings 


were working off. Tis obſervable of the Female Poets 


and Ladies Dedicatory, that here (as elſewhere) they far 
exceed 
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exceed us in any Strain or Rant. As Beauty is the thing 
that Sex are piqu'd upon, they ſpeak of it generally in a 
more elevated Stile than is uſed by the Men. They a- 
dore in the ſame manner as they would be adored. So 
when the Authoreſs of a famous modern Romance begs a 
young Nobleman's Permiſſion to pay him her Knee/ing 
Adorations, J am far from cenſuring the Expreſſion, as 
ſome Criticks would do, as deficient in Grammar or 
Senſe ; but I reflect, that Adorations paid in that Poſture 
are what a Lady might expect herſelf, and my Wonder 
immediately ceaſes. Theſe, when they flatter moſt, do 
but as they would be done unto ; for as noneare ſo much 
concerned at being injured by Calumnies, as they who 
are readieſt to caſt them upon their Neighbours ; fo *tis 
certain none are ſo guilty of Flattery to others, as thoſe 


who moſt ardently deſire it themſelves. 


WHAT led me into theſe thoughts, was a Dedica- 


tion J happen'd upon this Morning. The Reader muſt un- 


derſtand that I treat the leaſt Inftances or Remains of In- 
genuity with Reſpect, in what Places ſoever found, or 
under w hate er Circumſtances of Diſadvantage. From 


this Love to Letters J have been ſo happy in my Searches 


after Knowledge, that I have found unvalued Repoſito- 
21s of Learning in the Lining of Bandboxes. I look up- 
on theie Paſteboard Edifices, adorned with the Fragments 
of the Ingenious, with the ſame Veneration as Antiqua- 
ries upon ruined Buildings, whoſe Walls preſerve divers 
"ni{criptions and Names, which are no where elſe to be 
round in the World. This Morning, when one of Lady 
Lizard's Daughters was looking over ſome Hoods and 
Ribbands, brought by her Tirewoman, with great Care 
and Diligence, f employ'd no leſs in examining the Box 
which contained them; it was lined. with certain Scenes 
oP Tragedy, written (as appeared by part of the Title 
there extant) by one of the Fair Sex. What was moſt le- 


_ Bible was the Dedication ; which by reaſon of the Large- 


neſs of the Characters, was leaſt defaced by thoſe Gothick 
Ornaments of Flouriſhes and Foliage, wherewith the 


| Compiler s of theſe fort of Structures do often induftri- 


ouſly obſcure the Works of the Learned. As much 
of it as I could read with any Eaſe, I ſhall communi- 
cate to the Reader, as follows. 

. «#$% PHOUGH 
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* THOUGH it is a kind of Preſanation to 
approach your Grace with ſo poor an Oering, yet when 
« 1 reflect how acceptable a Sacrifice of Firſt- Fruits was to 
Heaven, in the earlieſt and pureſt Ages of Religion, that 
they were honoured with /o/emn Feaſts, and conſecrated 
to Altars by a Divine Command, upon that Conſi- 
* deration, as an Argument of particular Zeal, Idedicate 
« *** Tis impoſſible to behold you without Agdoring ; 
« yet dazzled and awed by the Glory that ſurrounds you, 
© Men feel a /acred Power, that refines their Flames, 
and renders them pure as thoſe we ought to offer to 
«© the Deity. *** The Shrine is worthy the Divinity that 
* inhabits it. In your Grace we ſee what Woman was 
< before ſhe fell, how nearly allied to the Parity and 
* PerfeFion of Angels, And WE ADORE AND 
*BLESS THE GLORIOUS WORK! © 

UNDOUBTEDLY theſe, and other Periods of 
this moſt Pious Dedication, could not but convince the 
Dutcheſs of what the Eloquent Authoreſs aflures her at 
the End, that ſhe was her Servant avith moſt ardent Deve- 
tion. I think this a Pattern of a new Sort of Stile, not yet 
taken notice of by the Critieks which is above the Sub- 
lime, and may be called the Celeſtial; that is, when the 
moſt ſacred Phraſes appropriated to the Honour of the. 
Deity, areappliedto a Mortal of Good Quality. As I am 
naturally emulous, I cannot but endeavour, in Imitation 
of this Lady, to be the Inventor, or, at leaſt, the firſt 
Producer of a new. kind of Dedication, very different 
from hers and moſt others, ſince it has not a Word but 
what the Author religiouſly. thinks in it. It may ſerve 
for almoſt any Book, either Proſe or Verſe, that has, is, 
or ſhall be publiſhed, and might run in this manner. 


"The AUTHOR to HIMSELF og 


go Honoured Sir, FW 5 | 
T ESE Labours, upon many Conſiderations, ſo pro- 
© perly belong to none as to you: Firſt, as it was 
your moſt earneſt Deſire alone that could prevail upon me 
to make them publick: Then as I am ſecure {from that 
conſtant Indulgence you have ever ſhewn to all which 
is mine) that no Man will fo zeadily take them —_— 
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ion, or ſo zealouſly defend them. Moreover, there's 
Ine can ſo ſoon diſcover the Beauties; and there are 
me Parts, which 'tis poſſible few beſides your ſelf are 
SW pable of underſtanding. Sir, the Honour, Aﬀection, 
n Value I have for you are beyond Expreſſion; as great, 
am ſure, or greater, than any Man elſe can bear you. 
or any Defects which others may pretend to diſcover 
you, I do faithfully declare I was never able to per- 
| ive them; and doubt not but thoſe Perſons are actuated 
Surely by a Spirit of Malice or Envy, the inſeparable At- 
| Endants on ſhining Merit and Parts, ſuch as I have al- 
Ways eſteemed yours to be. It may perhaps be looked 
pon as a kind of Violence to Modeſty, to ſay this to you 
In Publick ; but you may believe me, tis no more than 
have a thouſand times thought of you in Private. Might 
follow the Impulſe of my Soul, there is no Subject I 
ould lanch into with more Pleaſure than your Panegy- 
ick. But fince ſomething is due to Modeſty, let me 

Fonclude by telling you, that there's nothing ſo much I _ 
Neſire as to know you more thoroughly than I have yet 
She Happineſs of doing. I may then hope to be capable 
V do you ſome real Service; but till then can only aſſure 
ou that I ſhall continue to be, as I am more than any 

Man alive, | | 
Deareſt S I R, 
Your Afectionate Friend, and 
The preateſt of your Admirers. 


—_— 


? Laudantur ſimili prole puerpere. Ho er 
3 

E HAVE in my ſecond Paper mentioned the Family, 
K into which I was retained by the Friend of my Vouth; 
h and given the Reader to underſtand, that my Obli- 
4 pations to it are ſuch as might well naturalize me into 
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the Intereſts of it. They have, indeed, had their deſer- 
ved Effect; and if it were poſſible for a Man, who has 
never entered into the State of Marriage, to know the 
Inſtincts of a kind Father to an Honourable and Nu- 
merous Houſe, I may ſay I have done it. I do not 


know but my Regards, in ſome Conſiderations, have 
pPeen more uſeful than thoſe ofa Father; and as I want- 


ed all that Tenderneſs, which is the Bias of inclinati- 
on in Men towards their own Offspring, I have had a 
greater Command of Reaſon when I was to judge of 
what concerned my Wards, and conſequently was not 

rompted by my Partiality and Fondneis towards their 
Perkins, to tranſgreſs againſt their Intereſts. 

AS the Female Part of a Family is the more conflant 
and immediate Object of Care and Protection, and the 
more liable to Misfortune or Diſhonour, as being in t hem- 
ſelves more ſenfible of the former, and from Cuſtom and 
Opinion for leſs Offences more expoſed to the latter; I 
ſhall begin with the more delicate part of my Guardian- 
ſhip, the Women of the Family of Lizard. The An- 
cient and Religious Lady, the Dewager of my Friend Sir 
Ambroſe, has for ſome time eſtranged her ſelf from 
Converſation, and admits only of the Viſits of her own 
Family. The Obſervation, That Old People remember 
beſt thoſe things which entered into their Thoughts 


when their Memories were in their full Strength and 


Vigour, is very remarkably exemplified in this good La- 


dy and my ſelf when we are in Converſation : I chooſe ” 


indeed to go thither, to divert any Anxiety or Wearineſs, 
which at any time I find grow upon me from any preſent 
Buſineſs or Care. It is ſaid, that a little Mirth and Diver- 
ſion are what recreate the Spirits upon thoſe Occaſions ; 
but there is a kind of Sorrow, from which I draw a 


| Conſolation that ſtrengthens my Faculties and enlarges 
my Mind beyond any thing that can flow from Mer- 


riment. When we meet, we ſoon get over any Occur- 


rence which paſſed the Day before, and are in a Moment 
hurried back to thoſe Days which only we call good ones: 
The Paſlages of the Times when we were in faſhion, with 
the Countenances, Behaviour and Jollity, ſo much, for- 
ſooth, above what any appear in now, are preſent to 
our Imaginations, and almoſt to our very Eyes. This 
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Converſation revives tous the Memory of a Friend, that 
was more than my Brother to me ; of a Husband, that 
was dearer than Life to her: Diſcourſes about that 
dear and worthy Man generally fend her to her Cloſer, 

and me to the Diſpatch of ſome neceſlary Buſineſs, which 
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regards the Remains, I would ſay the numerous Deſcen- 
dants of my generous Friend. I am got, I know not 
how, out of what I was going to ſay of this Lady; which 
was that ſhe is far gone towards a better World; and 
I mention. her (only with Reſpect to this) as ſhe is the 
Object of Veneration to thoſe who are derived from 
her: Whoſe Behaviour towards her may be an Example 
to others, and make the Generality of young People ap- 
prehend, that when the Ancient are paſt all Offices of 
Life, it is then the Young are to exert themſelves in 
their moſt laudable Duties towards them. : 

THE Widow of Sir Marmaduke is to be conſidered 
in a very different View. My Lady is not in the ſhining 
Bloom of Life, but at thoſe Years, wherein the Gratit- 
cations of an ample Fortune, thoſe of Pomp and Equi- 
page, of being much eſteemed, much viſited, and gene- 
rally admired, are uſually more ſtrongly purſued than 
in younger Days : In this Condition ſhe might very well 
add the Pleaſures of Courtſhip, and the grateful Perſecuti- 
on of being followed by a Croud of Lovers ; but ſhe is an 
excellent Mother and great Oeconomiſt; which Conſide- 
rations, joined with the Pleaſure of living her own way, 
preſerve her againſt the Intruſion of Love. I will not 
iay that my Lady has not a ſecret Vanity in being 
{till a fine Woman, and neglecting thoſe Addrefles, to 
which perhaps we in part owe her Conltancy in that 
her Neglect. 

HER Daughter Jane, her eldeſt Child of that Sex, is 
in the twenty third Year of her Age, a Lady who forms 
herſelf after the Pattern of her Mother ; butin my Judg- 
ment, as ſhe happens to be extremely like her, the ſome- 
times makes her Court unsilfully, in affecting that Like- 
neſs in her very Mien, which gives the Mother an uneaty 
Senſe, that Mrs. Fane really is what her Parent has a mind 
to continue to be; but'tis impoſſible I am too obſerving in 
this Particular, and this might be overlooked in them 
both, in reſpect to greater N For Mrs. Fane 

2 is 
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is the Right hand of her Mother ; it's her Study and con- 75 
ſtant Endeavour to aſſiſt her in the Management of her 1 


Houſhold, to keep all idle Whiſpers from her, and diſcc 
rage them before they can come at her from any 5the: 
hand; to enforce every thing that makes for the 7. it 


of her Brothers and Siſters towards her, as well as the 


Diligence and Chearfulneſs of her Servants. * Tis by Mrs. 


Fane's Management, that the whole Family is governed, 


neither by Love nor Fear, but a certain Reverence which 


is compoled of both. Mrs. Jane is what one would call 
a perfect good young Woman; but neither ſtrict Piety, | 


Diligence in Domeſtick Affairs, or any other Avocation, 


1 


have preſerved her againſt Love, which ſhe bears to a 


young Gentleman of great Expectation, but ſmall For- 


tune; at the ſame time, that Men of very great Eſtates 


ask her of her Mother. My Lady tells her that Pru- 
dence muſt give way to Paſſion, fo that Mrs. Fane, if I : 
cannot accommodate the Matter, muſt conquer more than 
one Paſlion, and out of Prudence baniſh the Man ſhe 7 


loves, and marry the Man ſhe hates. 

THE next Daughter is Mrs. Annabella, who has a ve- 
ry lively Wit, a great deal of good Senſe, is very pretty, 
but gives me much trouble for her from a certain diſho- 
neſt Cunning I know in her; ſhe can ſeem blind and 
careleſs, and full of her ſelf only, and entertain with 


twenty affected Vanities, whilſt ſhe is obſerving all the 


Company, laying up Store for Ridicule; and, in a word, 


is ſelfiſh, and intereſted under all the agreeable Qualities 2 


in the World. Alas, what ſhall I do with this Girl! 


Mrs. CORNI LI Apaſles away her Time very much 1 
in Reading, and that with ſo great an Attention, that gives 


her the Air of a Student, and has an ill effect upon her as 
ſhe is a fine young Woman; the giddy part of the Sex will 
have it ſhe is in Love; none will allow that ſhe affects fo 
much being alone, but for want of particular Company. 
I have railed at Romances before her, for fear of her fal- 


ling into thoſe deep Studies: ſhe has fallen in with my 


Humour that way for the time, but I know not how, 
my imprudent Prohibition has, it ſeems, only excited 
her Curioſity ; and I am afraid ſhe is better read than [ 
know of, for ſhe ſaid of a Glaſs of Water in which ſhe 


was going to waſh her hands after Dinner, dipping her 


Finger 


. 


e n 
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con-. Fingers with a pretty lovely Air, It is Cry/alline. I ſhall 
f hex examine further, and wait for clearer Proofs. 

cc Mrs. BETTY 1s (I cannot by what means or me- 
ther 8 thods imagine) grown mightily acquainted with what 
eit paſſes in the Town; ſhe knows all that matter of my Lord 
the ſuch a one's leading my Lady ſuch a one out from the 


Mis Play; ſhe is prodigiouſly acquainted, all of a ſudden, 
Vith the World, and ask'd her Siſter Jane other Day in 
Ten an Argument, Dear Sifter, how ſhould you know any 
= thing, that hear nothing but what aue do in our own Fa- 
= mily ? I don't much like her Maid. | 
= Mrs. MARY, the youngeſt Daughter, whom they 
rally and call Mrs. Trenſde, becauſe I have named her 
"= the Sparkler, is the very Quinteſſence of Good-nature 
and Generoſtty ; ſhe is the perfect Picture of her 
= Grandfather, and if one can imagine all good Qualities 


= nay the Bloſſom of them, are apparent in Mrs. Mary. 
It is a weakneſs I cannot get over, (for how ridicu- 
lous is a regard to the bodily Perfection of a Man who 
is dead) but I cannot reſiſt the Partiality to this Child. 
for being ſo. like her Grandfather; how often have I 


ſhe has been talking to me: I am ſure the Child has na 
skill in it, for Artifice could not dwell under that Vi- 
ſage; but if I am abſent a Day from the Family, ftie is 
ſure to be at my Lodging the next Morning to know 
what is the matter. | | | | 
AT the head of theſe Children, who have very 
plentiful Fortunes, provided they marry with mine and 
their Mother's Conſent, is my Lady Lizard; who, you 
cannot dcub!, is very well viſited. Sir William Oger, 
and his Son almoſt at Age, are frequently at our 
Houſe on a double Conſideration. 'The Knight is wil- 


ry the Mother, or he'll conſent, whether that be ſo or 
not, that his Son Oliver ſhall take any one of the: 
Daughters Noll likes beſt. | 

Mr. RIGBURT of the ſame County, who gives in 
his Eſtate much larger, and his Family more ancient, 
offers to deal with us for two Daughters. 


B 3 SIR 


which adorn human Life become Feminine; the Seed, 


turned from her, to hide the melting of my Heart when 


ling (for he ſo very galantly expreſſes himſelt) to mar- 
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SIR Harry Pandoff has writ Word from his Seat in 
the Country, that he alſo is much inclin'd to an Alliance 
with the Lizards, which he has declared in the followiny 
Letter to my Lady; ſhe ſhewed it me this Morning 


Madam, | 

: 1 HAVE heard your Daughters very well ſpoke: of 
* 4 and tho” I have very great Offers in my own Nigh- 
* bourhood, and heard the Small-Pox is very rife at Lon- 
don, I will ſend my eldeft Son to ſee them, provided 
that by your Ladyſhip's Anſwer, and your liking of the 
Rent Roll which I ſend herewith, your Ladyſhip aſſures 
me ke ſhall have one of them, for I don't think to have 
my Son refuſed by any Woman; and ſo, Madam, 1 
*conclude, | 


Tour moſt humble Servant, 
Henry Pandolf. 


A) BC. . 0 
de 
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HAVE diſpatched my young Women, and the Town 

has them among them; it is neceſſary for the Elucida- 

tion of my future Diſcourſes, which I deſire may be 
denominated, as they are the Precepts of a Guardian, 
Mr. Ironſide's Precautions : I ſay it is, after what has 
been already declared, in the next place neceſſary to give 


an Account of the Males of this worthy Family, whoſe 9 


Annals I am writing. The Affairs of Women being 
chiefly Domeſtick, and not made up of ſo many Cir- 


cumſtances, as the Duties of Men are, I fear I cannot 


diſpa tch the Account of the Males under my care in 
fo few Words as I did the Explanation which regarded 
my Women. | | : 
SIR Harry Lizard, of the County of Northampton, 
Son and Heir of the late Sir Marmaduke, is now entered 
upon the twenty fixth Year of his Age, and is now at _ 
his Seat in the Country. 


THE 
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> THE Eſtate at preſent in his Hands is above three 
7 Thouſand a Year after Payment of Taxes, and all ne- 
ceſſary Charges whatſoever. He is a Man of good Un- 
derſtanding, but not at all what is uſually called a Man 
of ſhining Parts. His Virtues are much greater than his 
Accompliſhments, as to his Converſation. But when 
you come to conſider his Conduct with relation to his 
Manners and Fortune, it would be a very great Injury 
not to allow him a very fine Gentleman. It has been 
1 carefully provided in his Education, that he ſhould be 
very ready at Calcalations. This gives him a quick Alarm 
inwardly upon all Urdertakings, apd in a much ſhorter 
time than is uſual with Men who are not verſed in Buſi- 
nels, he is Maſter of the Queſtion before him, and can 
inſtantly inform himſelf with great Exactneſs in the mat- 
ter of Profit or Loſs that ſhall ariſe from any thing pro- 
poſed to him. The fame Capacity, join'd to an honeſt 
Nature, makes him very juſt to other Men, as well as to 
himſelf. His Payments are very punctual, and I dare an- 
ſwer, he never did, or ever will, undertake any piece of 
Building, or any Ornamental Improvement of his Houſe, 


Garden, Park, or Lands, before the Money is in his own 


Pocket, wherewith he 1s to pay for ſuch Undertaking. 
He is too good to purchaſe Labourers or Artiſicers (as by 
this means he certainly could) at an under rate; but he 
has by this means what I think he deſerves from his ſu- 
perior Prudence, the Choice of all who are moſt knowing 
and able toferve him. With his ready Money the Builder, 
Maſon and Carpenter are enabled to make their Market 
of Gentlemen in his Neighbourhood, who inconſiderately 
employ them ; and often pay their Undertakers by Sale 
of ſome of their Land: Whereas, were the Lands, on 
which thoſe Improvements are made, fold to the Artifi- 
cers, the Buildings would be rated as Lumber in the 
Purchaſe. Sir Harry has for ever a Year's Income, to 
extend his Charity, ſer ve his Pleaſures, or regale his Friends. 
His Servants, his Cattle, his Goods ſpeak their Maſter a 
rich Man. Thoſe about his Perſon, as his Bailiff, the 
Groom of his Chamber, and his Butler, have a chearful, 
not a gay Air; the Servants below them ſeem to live in 
Plenty, but not in Wantonneſs. As Sir Henty is a young 
Man, and of an active Diſpoſition, his beſt Figure is on 


B 4 Horſe 


Horſeback. But before I ſpeak of that, I ſhould ac- 
quaint you, that during his Infancy all the young Gentle- 
men of the Neighbourhood were welcome to a part of he 
Houſe, which was called the School; where, at the Charge 


of the Family, there was a Grammar Maſter, a pla.n o. 


ber Man, maintain'd (with a Salary, beſides his Did, 
of fifty Pounds a Year) to inſtruct all ſuch Children 


of Gentlemen, or lower People, as would partake of his 


Education. As they grew up, they were allowed te 
ride out with him upon his Horſes. There were always 
ten or twelve for the Saddle, in a readineſs to attend him 
and his Favourites, in the Choice of whom he ſhewed 
a good Diſpoſition, and diſtributed his Kindneſs among 
them, by turns, with great Good-nature. All Horſes, 


both for the Saddle, and ſwift Draught, were very well 


bitted, and a skilful Rider, with a Riding-Houſe, where- 
in he the Riding-Maſter commanded, had it in Orders to 
teach any Gentleman's Son of the County that would 
Pleaſe to learn that Exerciſe. We found our Account 
in this Proceeding, as well in real Profit, as in Eſteem 
and Power in the Country ; for as the whole Shire is 
now poſſeſſed by Gentlemen, who owe Sir Harry a part 
of Education, which they all value themſelves upon, 
their Horſemanſhip ; they prefer his Horſes to all others, 


and it is 10 per Cent. in the Price of a Steed, which ap- 


pears to come out of his Riding-Houſe. 

BY this means it is, that Sir Harry, as I was going to 
ſay, makes the beſt Figure on Horſeback, for his uſual 
Hours of being in the Field are well known; and at 
thoſe Seaſons, the neighbouring Gentlemen, his Friends 
and Schoolfellows, take a pleaſure in giving him their 
Company, with their Servants well-behaved, and Horſes 
well-commanded. 

I cannot enough applaud Sir Harry for a particular Care 
in his Horſes. He not only bitts all which are ridden, 
but alſo all which are for the Coach or ſwift Draught, 


for Grace adds mightily to the Price of Strength ; and 


he finds his account in it at all Markets, more eſpecially 


for the Coach or Troop Horſes, of which that Count 


produces the moſt ſtrong and oſtentatious. To keep 

up a Breed for any Uſe whatever, he gives Plates for the 

beſt performing Horſe in every way in which that an 
| m 
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that rrots beſt, ſuch for the be/? Walker, ſuch for the bet 
** Galloper, ſuch for the he Pacer; then for him who draws 
> oft in ſuch a Time to ſuch a Place, then to him that 
carries beft ſuch a Load on his Back. He delights in this, 
and has an admirable Fancy in the Dreſs of the Riders: 

Some admired Country Girl is to hold the Prize, her 
L.0vers to trot, and not to mend their Pace into a Gallop, 
when they are out-trotted by a Rival; ſome known 
Country Wit to come up to the beſt Pacer; theſe and 
= the like little joyful Arts, gain him the Love of all who 
do not know his Worth, and the Eſteem of all who do. 
Sir Harry is no Friend to the Race-Horſe, he is of Opi- 
nion it is inhumane, that Animals ſhould be put upon their 
= utmoſt Strength and Metal for our Diverſion only. 


* However, not to be particular, he puts in for the Queen's 


Plate every Year, with Orders to his Rider never to win 
or be diſtanced; and, like a Good Country Gentleman, 
ſays, It is a Fault in all Miniftries that they encourage 
no kind of Horſes but thoſe which are ſwift. 
As I writeLives, I dwell upon ſmall Matters, being 
of Opinion, with Plutarch, that little Circumſtances ſhow 
the real Men better than things of greater Moment. But 
good Oeconomy is the Characteriſtick of the Lizards. 


me hopes he would one time or other make a figure in 
Intereſt, though he is ſuch, to be impaired or promoted 


according to the State of Trade. When he was but 
= Twenty Years old, I took an Opportunity in his Pre- 


2 ſence, to ask an. Intelligent Woollen- Draper, what he 
gave for that Shop, the Corner of Change-Alley ? The 


| 3 Shop is, I believe, 14 Foot long, and 8 broad. I was 
anſwer'd, Ninety Pound a Year, I took no Notice, 


"5 1 but the Thought deſcended into the Breaſt of Sir Harry, 


wy and I ſaw on his Table the next Morning, a Computation 
olf the value of Land in an I ſland, conſiſting of ſo many 


-/4 | 1 Miles, with ſo many good Ports; the Value of each part 


ol the ſaid Iſland, as it lay to ſuch Ports, and produced 


pe - . * . - 
* 1 ſuch Commodities. The whole of his working was to- 
ai. know why ſo few Yards, near the Change, was fo much. 
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mal can be ſerviceable. There is ſuch a Prize for him 


remember a Circumſtance about fix Years ago, that gives 


Parliament; for he is a Landed Man, and conſiders his. 


agt 3 better than ſo many Acres in Northamptonſhire, and 
# | B 5 | what 
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what thoſe Acres in Northamptonſhire would be worth, 
were there no Trade at all in this land. 

I T makes my Heart ake, when 1 think of this young 
Man, and conſider upon what plain Maxims, and in 
what ordinary Methods Men of Eſtate may do 95%. 
where-ever they are ſeated, that fo many fhould be what 
they are! It is certain, that the Arts which purchaſe 
Wealth or Fame, will maintain them; and I attribute the 
Splendor and long Continuance of this Family, to the 
Felicity of having the Genius of the Founder of it run 
through all his Male Line. Old Sir Herry, the Great 
Grandfather of this Gentleman, has written in his own 
Hand upon all the Deeds, which he ever ſigned, in 


the Humour of that ſententious Age, this Sentence, 


There are four goed Mothers, of whom are often born four 
unhappy Daughters ; Truth begets Hatred, Happineſs 
Pride, Security Danger, and Familiarity Contempt. 
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Properat curſu | 
— Senec. Trag. 


This Morning did my ſelf the Honour to viſit Lady 
Lizard, and took my Chair at the Tea-Table, at the 
upper End of which that graceful Woman, with her 

Daughters about her, appeared to me with greater Dig- 
nity than ever any Figure, either of Venus attended by 
the Graces, Diana with her Nymphs, or any other 
Celeſtial who owes her Being to Poetry. 
THE Diſcourſe we had there, none being preſent 
but our own Family, conſiſted of private Matters, which 
tended to the Eſtabliſhment of theſe young Ladies in the 
World. My Lady, I obſerved, had a mind to make men- 
tion of the Propoſal to Mrs. Fane, of which ſhe is very 
fond, and las much avoided, as being equally againſt it; 
but it is by no means proper the young Ladies ſhould 
obſerve we ever diſſent; therefore I turned the Diſcourſe, 


by 


Vita citato 
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by ſaying, It was «ime enough to think of marrying a 
young Lady, who was but Three and Twenty, ten Years 
hence. The whole Table was alarm'd at the Aſſertion, 
and the Sparkler ſcalded her Fingers, by leaning ſudden- 
ly forward to look in my Face: But my Buſineſs, at pre- 
ſent, was to make my Court to the Mother ; theretore, 
Without regarding the Reſentment in the Looks of the 
Children, Madam, ſaid l, there is a petulant and haſty 
manner practiſed in this Age, in hurrying away the Life 
of Woman, and confining the Grace and principal Acti- 
on of it to thoſe Years wherein Reaſon and Diſcretion 
are moſt feeble, Humour and Paſſion moſt powerful. 
From the time a young Woman of Quality has firit ap- 
pear'd in the Drawing-Room, raiſed a Whiſper and Cu- 
riofity of the Men about her, had her Health drank in 
gay Companies, and diſtinguiſhed at publick Aſſemblies: 
I ſay, Madam, if within three or four Years of her firſt 
Appearance in Town, ſhe is not diſpoſed of, her Beauty 
is grown familiar, her Eyes are ditarmed, and we lel- 
dom after hear her mentioned but with Indifference. 
What doubles my Grief on this Occaſion is, that the 
more diſcreetly the Lady behaves her ſelf, the fooner is 
her Glory extinguiſhed. Now, Madam, if Merit had 
a greater weight in our Thoughts, when we form to our 
ſelves agreeable Characters of Women, Men would. 
think, in making their Choices, of ſuch as would take 
Care of, as well as ſupply Children for, the Nurſery. 
It was not thus in the illuſtrious Days of Good Queen 
Elizabeth. I was this Morning turning over a Folio, 
called The Compleat Ambaſſador, conſiſting chiefly of 
Letters from Lord Burleigh Earl of Leiceſter, and Sir 
Thomas Smith. Sir Thomas writes a Letter to Sir Francs. 
Walfngham, full of Learned Galantry, wherein you: 
may obſerve he promiſes himſelf the French King's Bro- 
ther (who it ſeems was but a cold Lover) would be: 
quickened by ſeeing the Queen in Perſon, who was then; 
in the Thirty Ninth Year of her Age. A certain So-- 
briety in Thoughts, Words and Action, which was the 
Praiſe of that Age, kept the Fire of Love alive; and 


it burnt ſo equally, that it warmed and preſerved, with- 


out tormenting and conſuming our Beings, The Letter 
I mention is as folloys, | 


To 


f 
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% 
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To the Right Worſhipful Mr. Francis Wallingham, An- 
baſſador, Refident in France. 

SIR, | 

J AM ſorry that fo good a matter ſhould, upon ſo 
1 nice a Point, be deferred. We may fay ithat th 
Lover will do little, if he will not take the Pains once 
to ſee his Love; but ſhe muſt firſt ſay Yea, before . 
* ſee her, or ſhe him: Twenty Ways might be deviſes 
why he might come over, and be welcome, and poſ- 
* ſibly do more in an Hour than he may in two Years. 
Cupido ille qui vincit omnia, in oculos infidet, & ex 
* oculis ejaculatur, & in oculos utriuſque videndo non ſe- 

ſum, ut ait poeta, Fæmina wirum, ſed vir faminam 3 
That powerful Being Czpi4, who conquers all things, 
* reſides in the Eyes, he ſends out all his Darts from 
* the Eyes: By throwing Glances at the Eyes (accord- 
* ing to the Poet) not only the Woman captivates the 
Man, but alſo the Man the Woman. What Force, I 
pray you, can Hearſay, and I think, and I truſt, do in 
* Compariſon of that, cam præ ſens preſentem tuetur & 
alloquitur, & furore forfitan amoris ductus amplectitur, 
when they Face to Face ſee and converſe with each 
other, and the Lover in an Ecſtaſy, not to be com- 
manded, ſnatches an Embrace, and faith to himſelf, 
and openly that ſhe may hear, Teneone te me, an 
etiammum ſomno volunt famine wideri cogi ad id quod 
maximum cupiunt? Are you in my Arms, my Fair 
One, or do we both dream, and will Women even 
in their Sleep ſeem forced to do what they moſt delire? 
If ve be cold, it is our part, beſides the Perſon, the 
Sex requireth it. Why are you cold ? Is it not a 
young Man's Part to be bold, courageous, and to ad- 
venture? If he ſhould have, he ſhould have but Hono- 
rificam ripulſam; even a Repulſe here is glorious; the 
* worſt that can be ſaid of him is but as of Phaeton, 
* Ouam fi non tenuit magnis tamen excidit aufis; Though 
* ke could not command the Chariot of the Sun, his 
Fall from it was illuſtrious. So far as I conceive, 
* Hee eft ſola noſtra Anchora, hec jacenda eft in nobis 
alea; this is our only Anchor, this Die muſt be 


* thrown. In our Inſtability, Unum momentum eft uno mo- 
s mento perfectum factum, ac didtam flabilitatem facere 
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« potefl ; one lucky Moment would crown and fix all. 
This, or elſe nothing is to be looked for but continual 
© Dalliance and Doubttulneſs, fo far as I can ſee. 


n Killingworth, Your aſſured Friend, 
Aug. 22. 1572. | 
| Thomas Smith. 


THOUGH my Lady was in very good Humour upon 
the Infinuation that, according to the E/zabeth Scheme, 
ſhe was but juſt advanced above the Character of a Girl; 
I found the reſt of the Company as much diſheartned, 
that they were till but mere Girls: I went on, therefore, 
to attribute the immature Marriages which are ſolemnized 
in our Days to the Importunity of the Men, which made it 
impoſſible for young Ladies to remain Virgins ſo long as 
they wiſh'd from their own Inclinations, and the Free- 
dom of a ſingle Life. | 

THERE is no time of our Life, under what Charac- 
ter ſoever, in which Men can wholly diveſt themſelves 
of an Ambition to bein the Favour of Women. Cardan, 
a grave Philoſopher and Phyſician, confeſſes in one of his 
Chapters, That though he had ſuffered Poverty, Repulles, 
Calumnies, and a long Series of Afflictions, he never was 
thoroughly dejected, and impatient of Life itſelf, but 
under a Calamity which he ſuffered from the Beginning 
of his Twenty firſt to the End of his Thirtieth Year. He 


tells ws, That the Rallery he ſuffered from others, and 


the Contempt which he had of himfelf, were Afflictions 
beyond Expreſſion. I mention this only as an Argu- 
ment extorted from this good and grave Man, to = 
Port my Opinion of the irrefiſtible Power of Women. 
He adds in the ſame Chapter, that there are Ten Thou- 


ſand Afflictions and Diſaſters attend the Paſſion it ſelf ; 


that an idle Word imprudently repeated by a fair Woman, 
and vaſt Expences to ſupport her Folly and Vanity, every 
Day reduce Men to Poverty and Death, but he makes 
them of little Conſideration to the miſerable and inſig- 
nificant Condition of being incapable of their Favour. 

I make no manner of difficulty of profeſſing J am not 
ſurpriſed that the Author has expreſſed himſelf after this 


manner, with relation to Love; the Heroick Chaſtity fo 


frequently 
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frequently profeſſed by Humouriſts of the fair Sex, ge- 
nerally, ends in an unworthy Choice, after having over- 
looked Overtures to their Advantage. It is for this Rea- 


ſon that I would endeavour to direct, and not pretend to 


eradicate the Inclinations of the Sexes to each other. 
Daily Experience ſhews us, that the moſt rude Ruſtick 
grows human as ſoon as he is inſpired by this Paſſion ;. it 
gives anew Grace to our Manners, a new Dignity to our 
Minds, a new Viiage to our. Perſons : Whether we are 
inclined to liberal Arts, to Arms, or Addreſs in our Ex- 
erciſe, our Improvement is haſtened by a particular Ob- 
Jett whom we would pleaſe. Chearfulneſs, Gentleneſs, 
Fortitude, Liberality, Magnificence, and all the Virtues 
which adorn Men, which inſpire Heroes, are moſt con- 
ſpicuous in Lovers: I ſpeak of Love as when ſuch as are 
in this Company are the Objects of it, who can beſtow 
upon their Husbands (if they follow their excellent Mo- 
ther) all its joys without any of its Anxieties. 


— Animum rege Hor, 


Guardian cannot beſtow his time in any Office 

more ſuitable to his Character, than in repreſent- 
ing the Diſaſters to which we are expoſed by the 
Trregularity of our Paſſions. I think I ſpeak of this mat- 
ter in a way not yet taken notice of, when I obſerve that 
they make Men do things unworthy of thoſe very Paſſi- 
ons. TI ſhall illuſtrate this by a Story I have lately read in 
the Royal Commentaries of Pera, wherein you behold an 
Oppreſſor a moſt contemptible Creature after his Power 
is at an End; and a Perſon he oppreſſed io wholly intent 
gon Revenge till he had obtained it, that in the Purſuit 
of it he utterly neglected his own Safety; but when that 


Motive of Revenge was at an end, returned to a Senſe of 
Danger, in ſuch a manner, as to be unable to lay hold of 
Occaſions which offered themſelves for certain Security, 
and ex poſe Himſelf from Fear to apparent e The 

Motives 
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Motives which I ſpeak of are not indeed ſo much to be 
called Paſſions, as ill Habits ariſing from Paſſions, ſuch as 
Pride : Revenge, which are Improvements of our In- 
ſirnutia, and are methinks but Scorn and Anger regular- 
conducted: But to my Story. ; 
L/CENCTADO Efquivel, Governor of the City Po- 
, commanded 200 Men to march out of that Garriſon. 


towards the Kingdom of Tueman, with ſtrict Orders to 


uſe no Indians in carrying their Baggage, and placed him- 
ſelf at a convenient Station without the Gates, to ob- 
ſerve how his Orders were put in Execution; he found 
they were wholly neglected, and that [ndians were laden 
with the Baggage of the Spaniards, but thought fit to let em 
march by till the laſt Rank of all came up, out of which 
he ſeized one Man, called Aguire, who had two Indians 
laden with his Goods: Within few days after he ;was 
taken in Arreſt, he was ſentenced to receive 200 Stripes. 
Aguire repreſented by his Friends, that he was the Bro- 
ther of a Gentleman, who had in his Country an Eſtate, 
with Vaſſalage of Indians, and hoped his Birth would ex- 
empt him from a Puniſhment of ſo much Indignity. Li- 
cenciado perſiſted in the Kind of Puniſhment he had alrea- 
dy pronounced; upon which Aguire petitioned that it 
might be altered to one that he ſhould not ſurvive; and, 
though a Gentleman, and from that Quality not liable to 
ſuffer ſo ignominious a Death, humbly beſought his Ex- 
cellency that he might be hanged. But though Licenciado 
appeared all his Lite, before he came into Power, a Per- 
fon of an eaſy and tractable Diſpoſition, he was ſo chang- 
ed by his Office, that theſe Applications from the unfor- 
tunate Aguire did but the more gratify his Inſolence ; and 
duringthe very time of their Mediation for the Priſoner, 
he inſulted them alſo, by commanding, with a haughty 
Tone, that his Orders ſhould be executed that very In- 
ſtant. This, as it is uſual on ſuch Occaſions, made the 
whole Town flock together; but the principal Inhabi- 
tants, abhorring the Severity of Licenciads. and pity ing a 
Gentleman in the Condition of Aguire, went in a Body, 
and beſought the Governor to ſuſpend, if not remit the 
Puniſhment. Their Importunities prevailed on him to de- 
fer the Execution for eight Days; but when they came to 
the Priſon wich his Warrant, they found Auire already 
brought 
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brought forth, ſtripped, and mounted on an Aſs, which 
is the Poſture wherein the baſeſt Criminals are whipped 
in that City. His Friends cried out, 'Take him off, take 
him off, and proclaimed their Order for ſuſpending his 
Puniſhment ; but the Youth, when he heard that it was 
only put off for eight Days, rejected the Favour, and ſaid, 
All my Endeawours have been to keep my ſelf from mounting 
this Beaſt, and from the ſhame of being ſeen naked ; but fince 


things are come thus far, let the Sentence proceed, which awill 


be leſs than the Fears and Apprehenfions I fhall have in theſe 
eight Days enſuing ; beſides, I ſhall not need to give farther 
trouble to my Friends for Int erceſſion on my behalf, which 
is as likely to be as ineffedtual as what hath already 
paſſed. After he had ſaid this, the Aſs was whipped for- 
ward, and Aguire ran the Gantlet according to the Sen- 
tence. The calm Manner with which he reſigned him- 
felf, when he found his Diſgrace muſt be, and the Scorn 
of dallying with it under a Suſpenſion of a few Days, 
which Mercy was but another Form of the Governor's 
Cruelty, made it viſible that he took Comfort in ſome ſe- 
cret Reſolution to avenge the Affront. | 

AF T E R this Indignity Aguire could not be perſuaded 
ftho' the Inhabitants of Potocſi often importu ned him from 
the Spirit they ſa in him) to go upon any Military Un- 
dertaking, but excuſed himſelf with a modeit Sadneſs in- 
his Countenance, ſaying, That after ſuch a Shame as bis 
avas, Death muſt be his only Remedy and Conſolation, 
ewhich he would endeavour to obtain as ſoon as poſſible. 


UNDER this Melancholy he remained in Peru, un- 


til the time in which the Office of E/fquive/ expired; af 


ter which, like a deſperate Man he puriued and followed 
him, watchingan Opportunity to kill him, and wipe off 
the Shame of the late Aﬀront. Efquivel being informed 
of this deſperate Reſolution by his Friends, endeavoured 
to avoid his Enemy, and took a Journey of three or four 
hundred Leagues from him, ſuppoſing that Aguire would 
not purſue him at ſuch a Diſtance; but Efguive/s Flight 


did but increaſe Apuire's Speed in following. The firſt. 


Journey which E/quive/ took was to the City Los Reyes, 
being three hundred and twenty Leagues diſtant ; but in 
leſs than fifteen Days Agaire was there with him: Where- 
upon E/quivel took another Flight, as far as to the 92 
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of Luito, being four hundred Leagues diſtant from Los 


** Reyes, but in a little more than twenty Days Aguire was 


aga vith him; which being intimated to E/quzvel, he 
took z nother Leap as far as Cozco, which is five hundred 
agnes from Quito; but in a few Days after he arrived 


tiere came alſo Aguire, travelling all the way on Foot, 


v.:thoat Shoes or Stockings, ſaying, That it became not 
the Condition of a whipt Raſcal to travel on Horſeback, 
appear amongſt Men. In this manner did Aguire haunt 


aud purſue Efquivel for three Years and four Months; 


who being now tired and wearied with ſo many long 


and tedious Journeys, reſolved to fix his abede at Cozco, 
= where he believed that Aguire would ſcarce adventure to 
attempt any thing againſt him, for fear of the Judge who 
governed that City, who was a ſevere Man, impartial and 
= inflexible in all his Proceedings; and accordingly took a 
= Lodging in the middle of the Street of the great Church, 
= where he lived with great Care and Caution, wearing a 


Coat of Mail under his upper Coat, and went always 
armed with his Sword and Dagger, which are Weapons 
not agreeable to his Profeſſion. However Aguire follow- 
ed hither alſo, and having in vain dogged him from Place 
to Place, Day after Day, he reſolved to make the At- 
tempt upon him in his own Houſe, which he entred, and 
wandred from Room to Room, till at laſt he came into 


his Study where Licenciadolay on a Couch afleep. Aguire 


flabbed him with his Dagger with great Tranquillity, 


and very leiſurely wounded him in other Parts of the Bo- 
dy, which were not covered with his Coat of Mail. He 
went out of the Houſe in Safety; but as his Reſentment 
Was ſated, he now began to reflect upon the inexorable 


Temper of the Governor of the Place. Under this Ap- 


prehenſion he had not Compoſure enough to fly to a San- 


4 ctuary, which was near the Place where he committed 


1 the Fact; but ran into the Street, frantick and diſtracted, 


1 proclaiming himſelf a Criminal, by crying out, Hide me, 


94 when much injured, are good Admonitions to little Spi- 


TH E wretched Fate and poor Behaviour of Licencia- 


do, in flying his Country to avoid the ſame Perſon whom 
Xx he had before Treated with ſo much Inſolence, and the 


high Reſentment of a Man ſo inconſiderable, as Aguire, 


rits 
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rits in exalted Stations, to take care how they treat brave 
Men in low Condition. 
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No 99. Saturday, March 21. 
In tantas brevi crewerant opes, ſeu maritimis ſeu terreſtribus 
frudibus, ſeu multitudinis incremento, ſeu jantitate dij- 


ciplinæ Liv. 


FA ANY of the Subjects of my Papers will cor ſi t 
of ſuch things as I have gathered from the Con- 
verſation, or learned from the Conduct of a Gen- 

tleman, who has been very converſant in our Family, by 
Name Mr, Charavell. This Perſon was formerly a Mer- 
chant in this City, who by exact Oeconomy, great Fru— 
gality, and very fortunate Adventures, was about twenty 
Vears ſince, and the fortieth Vear of his Age, arrived to 
the Eſtate which we uſually call a Plumb. This was a 
Sum {o much beyond his firſt Ambition, that he then re- 
folved to retire from the Town, and the Buſineſs of it to- 
gether. Accordingly he laid out one half of his Money 
upon the Purchaſe of a Nobleman's Eſtate, not many 
Miles diſtant from the Country Seat of my Lady Lizard. 
From this Neighbourhood our firſt Acquaintance began, 
and has ever ſince been continued with equal Application 
on both fides. Mr. Charwel/vilits very few Gentlemen 
in the Country; his moſt frequent Airings in the Sum- 
mer time are Viſits to my Lady Lizard, And if ever his 
Affairs bring him up to Town during the Winter, as ſoon 
as theſe are diſpatched, he is ſure to dine at her Houſe, or 
to make one at her Tea-Table, to take her Commands for 
the Country. 

I ſhall hardly be able to. give an Account how this 
Gentleman- has employed the twenty Years ſince he 
made the Purchaſe I have mentioned, without firſt de- 
fcribing the Conditions of the Eſtate. 

IHE Eſtate then conſiſted of a good large old Houſe, 


a Park of 2000 Acres, 8000 Acres more of Land divided 


into Farms. The Land not barren, but the Country ve- 
ry 
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ry thin of People, and theſe the only Conſumers of the 


Wheat and Barley that grew upon the Premiſes. A River 
running by the Houſe, which was in the Centre of the 
e., but the ſame not navigable, and the rendring it 


y ” 7 "able had been oppoſed by tte Generality of the whole 


ury. The Roads excetiive bad, and no poſſibility of 


27 --: ng off the Tenants Corn, but at ſuch a Price of Car- 
eas would exceed the whole Value when it came to 
Xt 5.1 cket. The Underwoods all deſtroyed to lay the 


| 4 Country open to my Lord's Pleaſure ; but there was in- 


4 deed the leſs Want of this Fuel, there being large 


Coal pits in the Eſtate, within two Miles of the Houle, 
and ſuch a Plenty of Coals as was ſufficient for whole 
Countries. But then the Want of Water Carriage made 
theſe alſo a meer Drug, and almoſt every Man's for fetch- 
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ing. Many Timber Trees were ſtill ſtanding only for 
want of Chapmen, very little being uſed for Building in 
& a Country ſo thin of People, and thoſe at a greater diſtance 


being in no likelihood of buying Penny worths, if they 
muſt be at the Charge of Land- Carriage. Vet every Tree 
was valued at a 14 greater Price than would be given 
for it in the Place; ſo was every Acre of Land in the 
Park; and as for the Tenants they were all racked to Ex- 


tremity, and almoſt every one of them Beggars. All theſe 


things Mr. Charavell knew very well, yet was not diſcou- 
raged from going on with his Purchaſe. 

BUT in the firſt place, he refolved that a hundred in 
Family ſhould not ruin him, as it had done his Predeceſ- 
ſor. Therefore pretending to diſlike the Situation of the 
old Houle, he made Choice of another at a Mile diſtance 
higher up the River, ata Corner of the Park, where, at 
the Expence of 4 or 5000/7. and all the Ornaments of 
the old Houſe, he built a new one, with all convenient 
Offices more ſuitable to his Revenues, yet not much laxger 
than my Lord's Dog-kennel, and a great deal leſs than 
his Lordſhip's Stables. 

THE next thing was to reduce his Park. He took 
down a great many Pales, and with theſe incloſed only 
200 Acres of it near adjoining to his new Houſe. The 


Reſt he converted to breeding Cattle, which yielded 
greater Profit. | | 


THE 
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li! THE Tenants began now to be very much diſſatisfied 


4 with the Loſs of my Lord's Family, which had been a 
# conſtant Market for grent Quantities of their Corn; and. 
1 with the diſparking ſo much Land, by which Proviſions 


1 were likely to be increaſed in fo diſpeopled a Country. 
i They were afraid they muſt be obliged themſelves to 
9 conſume the whole Product of their Farms, and that they 
1 ſhould be foon undone by the Oeconomy and Frugality of 
. this Gentleman. | 1 
ol Mr. Charawell was ſenfible their Fears were but too juſt; 
and that if neither their Goods could be carried off to di 
| ſtant Markets, nor the Markets brought home to their 
1 Soods, his Tenants muſt run away from their Farms. 
{4 He had no Hopes of making the River navigable, which 
bl was a Point that could not be obtained by all the Intereſt 
MA of his Predeceſſor, and was therefore not likely to be 
it yielded up to a Man who was not yet known in the 
Country. All that was left for him was to bring the 
Market home to his Tenants, which was the very thing 
he intended before he ventured upon his Purchaſe. He 
1 had even then projected in his Thoughts the Plan of a 
| pou Town juſt below the old Houſe ; he therefore pre- 
ently ſet himſelf about the Execution of this Project. 
THE thing has ſucceeded to his Wiſh. In the Space 
of twenty Years he is ſo fortunate as to ſee 1000 new 
Houſes upon his Eftate, and at leaſt 5000 new People, 
Men, Women and Children, Inhabitants of thoſe Houles, 
who are comfortably ſubfiſted by their own Labour, 
i without Charge to Mr. Charave//, and to the great Pro- 
It fit of his Tenants. 
} II cannot be imagined that ſuch a Body of People can 
il. be ſubſiſted at leſs than 5; J. per Head, or 250007. per Ann. 
the greateſt part of which Sum is annually expended for 
| Proviſions among the Farmers of the next adjacent Lands. 
| And as the Tenants of Mr. Charawell, are neareſt of all o- 
0 chers to the Market, they have the beſt Prices for their 
Goods by all that is ſavedin the Carriage. 
B UT fome Proviſions are of that Nature, that they 
1 will not bear a much longer Carriage than from the ex- 
| Wi freme Parts of his Lands; and think I have been told, 


that for the ſingle Article of Milk, at a Pint every ** 
- F | tar 
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1 for every Houſe, his Tenants take from this Town not 
much leſs than 500 J. per Ann. : | W 
TE Soil of all Kinds, which is made every Yearby 


* 


ben valued at 200 J. per Anx. If this be true, the Eſtate 
| . of r. Charwellis ſo much. improved in this very Article, 
inc all this is carried out upon his Lands by the back 
' 2 C-:riage of thoſe very Carts which were loaden by his 
7 7T'caants with Proviſions and other Neceſlaries for the 
People. 


t Tonſumption of ſo great a Town, I have heard has 


F thele are taken out of the Coal-pits of Mr, Charawell, he 


receives a Penny for every Buſhel; fo that this very Ar- 
ticle is an Addition of 400 J. per Ann. to his Revenues. 


3 And as the Town and People are every Vear increaſing, 
the Revenues in the abovementioned, and many other 


Articles are increaſing in proportion. 


* THERE is now no longer any want of the Family 

of the Predeceſſor. The Conſumption of 5000 People is 
greater than can be made by any fifty of the greateſt. Fa- 
= milies in Great Britain. 


home for this Purpoſe is ſupplied from Places at greater 
Diſtance, at whatſoever Price of Carriage. 

ALL the Farmers every where near the River are 
now, in their turn, for an Act of Parliament to make it 
navigable, that they may have an eaſy Carriage for thair 


Corn to ſo good a Market. The Tenants of Mr. Char- 


1 | evell, that they may have the whole Market to themſelves, 
gare almoſt the only Perſons againſt it. But they will not 
be long able to oppoſe it: Their Leaſes are near expiring: 


and as they are grown very rich, there are many other 


Perſons ready to take their Farms at more than double 

the preſent Rents, even though the River ſhould be made 

== navigable, and diftant People let in to ſell their Proviſi- 
ons together with theſe Farmers. | 

As for Mr. Charaell himſelf, he is in no manner of 

Pain left his Lands ſhould fall in their Value by the cheap 

Carriage of Proviſions from diſtant Places to his Town. 


He 


A hundred thouſand Buſhels of Coals are neceſſary to 
ſupply ſo great a Multitude with yearly Fuel. And as 


125 The Tenants ſtand in no need 
of diſtant Markets, to take off the Product of their Farms. 

The People ſo near their own Doors are already more 
than they are able to ſupply; and what is wanting at 
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He knows very well that Cheapneſs of Proviſions was 
one great Means of bringing together ſo great Numbers, 
and that they muſt be held together by the ſame Means. 
He ſeems to have nothing more in his Thoughts, than to 
increaſe his Town to ſuch an Extent, that all the Coun- 
try for ten Miles round about ſhall be little enough to 
ſupply it. He conſiders that at how great a Diſtance ſo- 
ever Proviſions ſhall be brought thither, they muſt end at 15 
laſt in ſo much Soil for his Eſtate, and that the Farmers 
of other Lands will by this means contribute to the Im- 
provement of his own. 4 
B U T by what Encouragement and Rewards, by what 
Arts and Policies, and what ſort of People he has invited 
to live upon his Eſtate, and how he has enabled them to 
ſubſiſt by their own Labour, to the great Improvement 
of his Lands, will be the Subjects of ſome of my future 
Precautions. | 
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N IX, | March 16. 

0 B Y Your Paper of Saturday laſt, you give the Town 
D Hopes that you will dedicate that Day to Reli- 
gion. You could not begin it better than by warning | 
« your Pupils of the Poiſon vented under a Pretence to 
© Free-thinking. If you can ſpare Room in your next 
Saturdays Paper for a few Lines on the ſame Subject, 
© theſe are at your Diſpoſal. "2 
I] happened to be preſent at a publick Converſation of 

© ſomeof the Defenders of this Diſcourſe of Free-thinking, ® 
and others that differed from them; where I had the 
© Diverſion of hearing the ſame Men in one Breath per- 
© ſuade us to Freedom of Thought, and in the next offer 
to demonſtrate that we had no Freedom in any thing. 
One would think Men ſhould bluſh to find themſelves 
entangled in a greater Contradiction than any the Di/- 
courſe ridicules. This Principle of ee Fatality or ne- 
ceſſary Liberty is a worthy Fundamental of the new Sect; 
and indeed this Opinion is an Evidence and Clearneſs ſo 
nearly related to Tran ſubſtantiation that the ſame Geni- 
us ſeems requiſite for either. It is fit the World ſhould 
* know how far Reaſon abandons Men that would _ 5 
8 ploy 
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9. . 
ploy it againſt Religion; which Intention, T hope, ju- 


Was WF itifes this Trouble from, 

bers, S 1 X, 

cans. Wn Your Hearty Well wiſher, 

an to | Miſatheus. 
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Monday, March 23. 
—— — — 
Vienit ad me ſepe clamitans | 
= MPeſiitu nimium indulges, nimium ineptus es, 


what 

avited | 
em to 7 
ment | | 
future IF 7 HEN I am in deep Meditation in order to give 
TP my Wards proper Precautions, J have a princi- 
pal Regard to the Prevalence of things which 


XZ Merit raiſe to themſelves an Eſteem; of this Nature is 


by 


10. che Buſineſs of Dreſs. It is weak in a Man of Thought 
Reli- i perfections or Diſadvantages of his Perſon. However 
arning 
nce to 
who are not of his Acquaintance more ſuddenly, than by 


tion of Sobriety in his Habit; as this is winning at firit Sight, ſo 
king, a a Perſon gorgeouſly fine, which in it {elf ſhould avoid 
ad the the Attraction of the Beholders Eyes, gives as immediate 
th per- Offence. | 

xt ofter * make it my Buſineſs when my Lady Lizar d's young- 
gt eſt Daughter, Miſs Molly, is making Clothes, to conſider 
nielves 


9 her from Head to Foot, and cannot be eafy when there 
be Diſ. is any doubt lies upon me concerning the Colour of a 


or ve. Knot, or any other part of her Head. dreſs; which by its 

v Sect; BE Darkneſs or Livelineſs might too mach allay or brighten 

rneſs ſo her Complexion, There is ſomething looſe in looking 

dan | as well as you poſſibly can; but it is alſo a Vice not to 
ou 


take care how you look. 
1d em- 


THE 
6 ploy 


NMimium zp/e eſi durus preter equumque & bonum. Ter. 


People of Merit negleft, and from which thole of no 
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THE Indiſcretion of believing that great Qualitinf 
make up for the want of things leſs confiderable, is pu- 
niſhed too ſeverely in thoſe who are guilty of it. Every 


| Day's Experience ſhews us, among variety of People with 


whom we are not acquainted, that we take Impreſſions 7 
too favourable and too diſadvantageous of Men at firſt 
fight from their Habit. I take this to be a point of great 
Confideration, and I fhall confider it in my future Pre. 
cautions as ſuch. As to the Female World, I ſhall give 
them my Opinion at large by way of Comment upon 3 
new Suit of the Spark/er's, which is to come home next 
Week. I deſign it a Model for the Ladies; ſhe and! 
have had three private Meetings about it. As to the Men, 
Iam very glad to hear, being my ſelf a Fellow of Lia.“ 
coln-Gollege, that there is at laſt in one of our Univerſi-. 
ties riſen a happy Genius for little things. It is extreme- 
ly to be lamented, that hitherto we come from the Col. 
lege as unable to put on our own Clothes as we do from 
Nurſe. We owe many Misfortunes, and an unhappy Back. 
wardneſs in urging our way in the World, to the neglect 
of theſe leſs Matters. For this Reaſon I ſhall authorize 
and ſupport the Gentleman who writes me the follow-i 
ing Letter; and though out of diffidence of the Recepti . 
on his Propoſal ſhould meet with from me, he has given 
himſelf too ludicrous a Figure; I doubt not but from hl 
Notices to make Men who cannot arrive at Learning in 
that Place, come from thence without appearing igno- 
rant; and ſuch as can, to be truly knowing without ap- 
pearing Bookiſh. | 


x7 Toa the GUARDIAN, 1 
. Oxford, March, 18, 4712-13. 


] Foreſee that you will have many Correſpondents in 


* + this Place; but as I have often obſerved with Grie! 

of Heart, that Scholars are wretchedly ignorant in the 

Science I profeſs, I flatter my ſelf that my Letter will 

gain a Place in your Papers. I have made it my Study, 

« Sir, in theſe Seats of Learning, to look into the Na- 

ture of Dreſs, and am what they call an Academics 

Beau. I have often lamented that I am obliged to wear 

a grave Habit, ſince by that means I have not an Op 
portunuy 
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ualitio i portunity to introduce Faſhions amongſt our young 
is pu- Gentlemen; and ſo am forced, contrary to my own 
Every Inclinations, and the Expectation of all Who know me, 
le wich to appear in Print. I have indeed met with ſome Suc- 
reſſion ceſs in the Projects I have communicated to ſome 


at fir 5 Sparks with whom I am intimate; and I cannot with- 
f great out a Secret Triumph confeſs, that the Sleeves turned 
re Pre. up with Green Velvet, which now flouriſh throughout 
ll give the Univerſity, ſprung originally from my Invention. 

upon a As it is neceſſary to have the Head clear, as well as 
the Complexion, to be perfect in this part of Learning, 


le next | 1 

e and! I rarely mingle with the Men, (for I abhor Wine) but 
e Men, frequent the Tea-Tables of the Ladies. 1 know every 
of Lia. part of their Dreſs, and can name all their Things by 
niverſi. their Names. I am conſulted about every Ornament 


they buy; and, I ſpeak it without Vanity, have a very 


treme - i b 
ie Col. pretty Fancy to Knots and the like. Sometimes I take 
o from a Needle, and Spot a Piece of Muſlin for pretty Patty 
Back. Croſi- titcb, who is my preſent Favourite, which, ſhe 
negled ſays, I do neatly enough; or read one of your Papers, 
thorize and explain the Motto, which they all like mightily. 
follow But then I am a ſort of petty Tyrant amongſt them, for 
ecepti. on I have my Humours. If any thing be amiſs, 
s given they are ſure Mr. Sek will find fault; if any hoity-toity 
om hü Things make a Fuſs, they are ſure to be taken to 
ning in pieces the next Viſit. I am the dread of poor Celia, 
; ign0- whoſe Wrapping-Gown is not right India; and am a- 


out ap 3 voided by Thalaftris in her Second-hand Manteau, 


I perceived it had been ſcour'd with half an Eye. 


ſtanding, and am deſirous to communicate my innocent 
Diſcoveries to thoſe, who, like me, may diſtinguiſh 
* themſelves more to Advantage by their Bodies than 
their Minds. I do not think the Pains I have taken, 
in theſe my Studies, thrown away ; ſince by theſe means, 
tho' I am not very valuable, l am however not diſ- 
agreeable. Would Gentlemen but reflect upon what J 
F ſay, they would take care to make the belt of them- 
ſelves; for I think it intolerable that a Blockhead ſhould 
be a Sloven. Though every Man cannot fill his Head 
with Learning, 'tis in any one's Power to wear a pretty 
Vor. I. | C * Periwis ; 


712-138 
ents in 
h Grief 
t in the 
ter wil 
i Study, 
he Na- 
demicu 
to weal 
an Op 
ortunitj 


which ſeveral Maſters of Arts think very fine, whereas 


TH Us have I endeavour'd to improve my Under- 
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| = 
«* Periwig; let him who cannot fay a witty Thing, 
kcep his Teeth white at leaſt; he who hath no knack 
at writing Sonnets, may however have a ſoft Hand; 
and he may arch his Eye-brows, who hath not ſtrength 
of Genius for the Mathematicks. 0 
* AFTER the Concluſion of the Peace we ſhall un- 


* 


K W608 


A 


% 


(4 


© doubtedly have new Faſhions from France; and I have 
+ ſome reaſon to think that ſome Particularities in the 
Garb of their Abbès may be tranſplanted hither to Ad. 
vantage. What I find becoming in their Dreſs I hope te 
I may, without the Imputation of being Popiſhly in-“ 
* clined, adopt into our Habits ; but would willingly 
© have the Authority of the Guardian to Countenance mel 
in this harmleſs Deſign, I would not hereby aſſume to 
my ſelf a juriſdiction over any of our Youth, but ſuch 
as are incapable of Improvement any other way. A 
for the aukward Creatures that mind their Studies, [| 
look upon them as irreclaimable. But over the afore 
mentioned Order of Men, I deſire a Commiſſion from 
vou to exerciſe full Authority. Hereby I ſhall be ena 
* bled from time to time to introduce ſeveral pretty Odd 
* neſſes in the taking and tucking up of Gowns, to re, 
« gulate the Dimenſions of Wigs, to vary the Tufts upon 
Caps, and to enlarge or narrow the Hems of Band, 
* as [ ſhall think moſt for the Publick Good. 8 
I have prepared a Treatiſe againſt the Cravat and} 

£ Bardaſh, which I am told is not ill done; and har: 
«* thrown together ſome haſty Obſervations upon Stock 
* ings, which my Friends aſſure me I need not be 2. 
© ſhamed of. Bur I ſhall nat offer them to the Publick)| 
£ *till they are approved of at our Female Club; which 
« I am the more willing to do, becauſe I am ſure olf 
« their Praiſez for they own I underſtand theſe thing 
« better than they do. I ſhall herein be very proud of 
« your Encouragement; for next to keeping the Univer 

« ſity clean, my greateſt Ambition is to be thought, 
84 K+: | 
Your moſt Obedient, 
Humble Servant, 

Simon Sleek: 
Tueſa 


A 


2 


Huc propiùs me, 
Dum doceo Inſanire omnes, vas ordine adito. Hor. 


HERE is an oblique way of Reproof, which takes 
off from the Sharpneſs of it; and an Addreſs in 
. Flattery, which makes it agreeable though never 
ſo groſs: But of all Flatterers, the moſt skilful is he who 
can do what you like, without ſaying any thing which 
argues you do it for his Sake; the moit winning Circum- 


but ſuch 


udies, I ſtance in the World being the Conformity of Manners. I 
ie afore {peak of this as a Practice neceſſary in gaining People of 
on fron Senſe, who are not yet given up to Self-Conceit ; thoſe 

be enn who are far gone in admiration of themſelves need not 
ity Odd be treated with ſo much Delicacy. The following Letter 
8 to tee puts this Matter in a pleaſant and uncommon Light: 
ts upon The Author of it attacks this Vice with an Air of Com- 


Bands, pliance, and alarms us againſt it by exhorting us to it. 
avat and 


nd hav: 


4 25 


To the GUARDIAN, 
S TR. -: | 


n Stock- 8 

8 S you profeſs to encourage all thoſe who any way 
2 i: 2 < A contribute to the Publick Good, I flatter my ſelf 
| which I may claim your Countenance and Protection. I am 


by Profeſſion a Mad Doctor, but of a peculiar Kind, 


10 pre * not of thoſe whoſe Aim it is to remove Phrenzies, but 
proud done who makes it my Buſineſs to confer an agreeable 
e Unive. , Madneſs on my Fellow-Creatures, for their mutual De- 
ought, light and Benefit. Since it is agreed by the Philoſo- 


Z © phers, that Happineſs and Miſery conſiſt chiefly in the 
Imagination, nothing is more neceſſary to Mankind in 
* general than this pleaſing Delirium, which renders eve- 
* ry one ſatisfied with himſelf, and perſuades him that 
* all others are equally ſo, 
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I have for ſeveral Years, both at home and abroad, 
made this Science my particular Study, which I may 8 
venture to ſay I have improved in almoſt all the Courts 
of Europe; and have reduced it into fo ſafe and eaſy a 
Method, as to practiſe it on both Sexes, of what Diſpo- . 
ſition, Age or Quality ſoever, with Succeſs. What 
enables me to perform this great Work, is the Uſe of 
my Ob/equium Catholicon, or the Grand Ekxir, to ſup- | 
port the Spirits of human Nature. This Remedy is 
of the moſt grateful Flavour in the World, and agrees 
with all Taſtes whatever. Tis delicate to the Senſe, | i 
delightful in the Operation, may be taken at all 
Hours without Confinement, and is as properly given“ 
at a Ball or Play-houſe as in a private Chamber. It 
* reſtores and vivifies the moſt dejected Minds, corrects 1 
* and extracts all that is painful in the Knowledge of a 
Man's ſelf. One Doſe of it will inſtantly diſperſe it 
« ſelf through the whole Animal Syſtem, diſſipate the 
« firſt Motions of Diſtruſt ſo as never to return, and ſo 
* exhilerate the Brain and rarify the Gloom of Reflexion, E 
* as to give the Patients a new flow of Spirits, a Viva- 
city of Behaviour, and a pleaſing Dependence upon 
their own Capacities. 3 
LET a Perſon be never ſo far gone, I adviſe him 
not to deſpair ; even though he has been troubled many 
* Years with reſtleſs Reflexions, which by long Neglect 
© have hardened into ſettled Conſideration. Thoſe that 
have been ſtung with Satire may here find a certain 
* Antidote, which infallibly diſperies all the Remains 
* of Poiſon that has been left in the Underſtanding by | 
bad Cures. It fortifies the Heart againſt the Rancour | 
« of Pamphlets, the Inveteracy of Epigrams, and the 
* Mortification of Lampoons ; as has been often expe - 
* rienced by ſeveral Perſons of both Sexes, during the 
« Seaſons of Tunbridge and the Bath. 2 
* I could, as farther Inſtances of my Succeſs, pro- 4 
* Cnce Certificates and Teſtimonials from the Favourites 
5 5 ind Ghoſtly Fathers of the moſt eminent Princes of | 
rah; but ſhall content my ſelf with the Mention of 
An few Cures, which I have performed by this my Grand 
Uni verſal Reſtorative, during the Practice of one | 
Month only ſince J came to this City. | 
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Cures in the Month of February, 1713. 
GEORGE SPONDEE, Eſq; Poet, and Inmate 


8 6 lent Fits of the Spleen upon a thin Third Night. He 


Diſpo: had been frighted into a Vertigo by the Sour. 4 of Cat- 
What calls on the Firſt Day; and the frequent Hiſſings on the 
Uſe of « Second made him unable to endure the bare Pronuncia- 
a ſup- tion of the Letter S. I ſearched into the Cauſes of his 
edyis Diſtemper ; and by the Preſcription of a Doſe of my 
Ates Obſeguium, prepared ſecundum Artem, recovered him 
Senſes, to his Natural State of Madneſs. I caſt in at proper 
at all Intervals the Words, Ill tafte of the Town, Envy of 
given BY Criticls, bad Performance of the Actors, and the like. 
r. It He is fo perfectly cured that he has promiſed to bring 
orrects another Play upon the Stage next Winter. 
ze of a A Lady of profeſſed Virtue, of the Pariſh of St. 
erle it Fames's Weſtminſter, who hath deſired her Name may 
te the „be concealed, having taken Offence at a Phraſe of 
and ſo double Meaning in Converſation, undiſcovered by any 
18 other in the Company, ſuddenly fell into a cold Fit 
Viva- 


4 
6 
of Modeſty. Upon a right Application of Praiſe of her 
= * Virtue, I threw the Lady into an agreeable waking 
Dream, ſettled the Fermentation of her Blood into a 
warm Charity, ſo as to make her look with Patience 
6 


3 on the very Gentleman that offended. 


Neglect H ILA RIA, of the Pariſh of St. Giles's in the 
fe that Fields, a Coquet of long Practice, was by the Repri- 
certain . mand of an old Maiden reduced to look grave in 
.emains , Company, and deny her ſelf the Play of the Fan. In 
ling by RF © ſhort, ſhe was brought to ſuch melancholy. Circum- 
ancour . ſtances, that ſhe would ſometimes unawares fall into 
nd the Devotion at Church. I advis'd her to take a few in- 
N exPe- PR * nocent Freedoms with occaſional Kiſſes, preſcribed her 
ing the the Exerciſe of the Eyes, and immediately raiſed her 

do her former State of Life. She on a ſudden reco- 
ſs, pro- vered her Dimples, furled her Fan, threw round her 
vouritesGlances, and for theſe two Sundays laſt paſt has not 

0 


nces of once been ſeen in an attentive Poſture. This the 
ntion of : Church-Wardens are ready to atteſt upon Oath. 

Grand * ANDREW TE R RO R, of the Midale- Temple, 
of one WF * Mohoch, was almoſt 88 by an aged Bencher of the 
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"7 2 of the Pariſh of St. Paul's Covent-Garden, fell into vio- 
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faction of the Patient, but all who converſe with, at- 
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ſame Houſe to leave off bright Converſation, and 
pore over Coke upon Littleton. He was fo ill that his 
Hat began to flap, and he was ſeen one Day in the 
laſt Term at Weftminfter-Hall. This Patient had quite 
loſt his Spirit of Contradiction; I, by the Diſtillation 
of a few of my vivifying Drops in his Ear, drew him 
from his Lethargy, and reſtored him to his uſual vi- 
vacious Miſunderſtanding. He is at preſent very ealy _ 
in his Condition 

I will not dwell upon the Recital of the innumerable 
« Cures I have performed within 'I'wenty Days laſt paſt; 
but rather proceed to exhort all Perſons, of whatever 
Age, Complexion or Quality, to take as ſoon as poſli- |; 
ble of this my intellectual Oil; which applied at the 
Ear ſeizes all the Senſes with a moſt agreeable Tranſ. 
port, and diſcovers its Effects, not only to the Satiſ. 


© tend upon, or any way relate to him or her that re- 
: 


< ceives the kindly Infection. It is often adminiftred 15 
by Chamber-Maids, Valets, or any the moſt ignorant 


5 
"6% 


Domeſtick; it being one peculiar Excellence of this 


* 


my Oil, that *tis moſt prevalent, the more unskilful 
the Perſon is or appears who applies it. It is abſo- 
lately neceſſary for Ladies to take a Doſe of it juſt 
before they take Coach to go a viſiting. in 
*BUT I offend the Publick, as Horace ſaid, when! 

treſpaſs on any of your Time, Give me leave then, A 
Mr. 1ron/ide, to make you a Preſent of a Drachm or 
two of my Oil; though I have Cauſe to fear my Pre. 
« ſeriptions will not have the Effect upon you I could 
« Wiſh: Therefore | do not endeavour to bribe you in 
my Favour by the Preſent of my Oil, but wholly de- 
* | * 

« pend upon your Publick Spirit and Generoſity; which, 
J hope, will recommend to the World the uſeful E- 
Heavours of, 5 


Your moſt Obedient, moft Faithful, moſt Devoted, 
moſt Humble Servant and Admirer, 
GNATHO. 4 


e, Beware of Counterfeits, for ſuch are ooo 1 


R a «a 6 
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and VVV. B. I teach the Arcana of my Art at reaſonable 
at his Rates to Gentlemen of the Univerſities, who deſire to 
in the be qualified for writing Dedications ; and to young 
quite Lovers and Fortune-hunters, to be paid at the Day of 


latin Marriage. I inſtruct Perſons of bright Capacities to 
y him 27 flatter others, and thoſe of the meaneſt to flatter 
ual vi- » themſelves. | 


y eaſy I was the ſirſt Inventor of Pocket Looking-Glaſles. 


erable 


t paſt; 
atever : | | 
Lyon 1 Ne 12, Wedneſday, March 25. | 
Tran. . £ _ | 
> Satil- mn | | | 
th, at Piel guia nil reftum, niſi quod placuit ſibi, ducunt : J 
hat re- Vel quia turpe putant parere minurious —— IIor. L 
niſtred | ; q 
| 
4 


& 7 HEN a Poem makes its ſirſt Appearance in the 
World, I have always obſerved, that it gives 4 
Employment to a greater number of Criticks, | 


oy 75 

8 

a 
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s abſo- than any other kind of Writing. Whether it be that 
it ju moſt Men, at ſome time of their Lives, have try'd their 


Talent that way, and thereby think they have a right 

to judge; or whether they imagine, that their making 

ſnrewd Obſervations upon the Folite Arts, gives them a 

chm or pretty f gure; or whether there may not be ſome Jea- 

ay Pre. louſy and Caution in beſtowing Applauſe upon thoſe who 

write chiefly for Fame. Whatever the Reaſons be, we 
find few diſcouraged by the Delicacy and Danger of 
ſuch an Undertaking. 

I think it certain that moſt Men are naturally not only 
capable of being pleaſed with that which raiſes agreeable 
Pictures in the Fancy, but willing alſo to own it. But 
then there are many, who, by falſe Applications of ſome 
"> Rules ill underſtood, or out of Deſerence to Men whoſe 


es 


I could 


* 


you in f 
which, ## 


ful E 
0 ; 
4 3 


ed, Opinions they value, have formed to themſelves certain 

; Schemes and Syſtems of Satisfaction, and will not be 
aer, pleaſed out of their own way. I heſe are not Criticks 
T H 0, themſelves, but Readers of Criticks, who, without the 
road. 


Labaur of peruſing Authors, are able to give their Cha- 
C4 raQers. 
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racters in general; and know juſt as much of the ſeveral 


— 
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Species of Poetry, as thoſe who read Books of Geogra- 
N. do of the Genius of this or that People or Nation. 

heſe Gentlemen deliver their Opinions ſententiouſſy, 
and in general Terms ;, to which it being impoſſible rea- 


dily to frame complete Anſwers, they have often the 
Satisfaction of leaving the Board in Triumph. As young 
Perſons, and particularly the Ladies, are liable to be led 
aſide by theſe Tyrants in Wit, I ſhall examine two or 
three of the many Stratagems they uſe, and ſubjoin 


ſuch Precautions as may hinder candid Readers from 


being deceived thereby. 


THE firſt I ſhall take notice of is an Objection com. 
monly offered, vis. That ſuch a Poem hath indeed ſome © 
good Lines in it, but it is not a regular Piece. This for the 
moſt part is urged by thoſe whoſe Knowledge is drawn 


trom {ome ſamous French Criticks, who have written up- 
on the Epic Poem, the Drama, and the great kinds of 
Poetry, which cannot ſubſiſt without great Regularity ; 
but ought by no means to be required in Odes, Epiſtles, 
Panegyricks, and the like, which naturally: admit of 
greater Liberties. The Enthuſiaſm in Odes, and the Free- 
dom of Epiſtles, is rarely diſputed: But I have often heard 
the Poems upon Publick Occaſions written in Heroick 
Verſe, which I chooſe to call Panegyricks, ſeverely cen- 


lured upon this Account; the Reaſon whereof I cannot 


gueſs, unleſs it be, that becauſe they are written in the 
iame kind of Numbers and Spirit as an Epic Poem, they 
ought therefore to have the ſame Regularity. Now an Epic 
Poem, conſiſting chiefly in Narration, it is neceſſary that 
the Incidents ſhould be related in the ſame Order that they 
are ſuppoſed to have been tranſacted. But in Works of 
the abovementioned kind, there is no more Reaſon that 
ſuch Order ſhould be obſerved, than that an Oration ſhould 
be as methodical as an Hiſtory, I think it ſufficient that 
the great Hints, ſuggeſted from the Subject, be ſo diſ- 
poſed, that the firſt may naturally prepare the Reader for 
what follows, and ſo on: and that their Places cannot be 
changed without Diſadvantage to the whole, I will add 
further, that ſometimes gentle Deviations, ſometimes bold 
and even abrupt Digreſſions, where the Dignity of the 


Subject ſeems to give the Impulſe, are Proofs o 4 noble 
| | Genius 
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veral | = Genius; as winding about and returning artfully to the 
08/4" main Deſign, are marks of Addreſs and Dexterity. 
tion. ANOTHER Artifice made uſe of by Pretenders to 
ouſly, = Criticiſm, is an Inſinuation, That all that is good is bor- 
e rea * roawed from the Ancients. This is very common in the 
n.the _ = Mouths of Pedants, and perhaps in their Hearts too; but 
'oung is often urged by Men of no great Learning, for Reaſons 
de led very obvious. Now Nature being ſtill the fame, it is im- 
VO Or poſlfible for any Modern Writer to paint her otherwiſe than 
1bjoin A the Ancients have done. If, for Example, I was to de- 
from ſcribe the General's Horſe at the Battle of Blenheim, as my 


com- 


| ſome © 


or the 


nds of 
arity 3 | 
DN1ltles, | 
nit of | 


I* 


heard 


EE 
Irawn H the Duke of Marlborough for fighting, only like nas. 


I * 
n up- 
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BSE: 
. 


Free- 


F Fancy repreſented ſuch a noble Beaſt, and that Deſcription 
* ſhould reſemble what Virgil hath drawn for the Horſe of 
his Hero, it would be almoſt as ill-natured to urge that 


I had ftolen my Deſcription from Virgil, as to reproach 


All that the moſt exquiſite Judgment can perform is, 
out of that great Variety of Circumſtances, wherein 
natural Objects may be. conſidered, to ſelect the moſt 
beautiful; and to place Images in ſuch Views and Lights, 
as will affect the Fancy after the moſt delightful man- 
ner. But over and above a juſt Painting of Nature, a 


learned Reader will find a new Beauty ſuperadded in a 


eroick 8 
y cen- 
cannot 
in the Delight which we perceive when we look upon the Chil- 
1, they 7x | 
n Epic 
that by oberving the Reſemblance tranſmitted from Parents 
rks of * 
Mn that 


ſhould (though not produced as Proofs of Doctrine) add Ma- 


nt that 


ſo diſ- 7 


der for 


z noble 


jenius 


happy Imitation of ſome famous Ancient, as it revives in 
his Mind the Pleaſure he took in his firſt reading ſuch an 
Author, Such Copy ings as theſe give that kind of double 


dren of a beautiful Couple; where the Eye is not more 
charm'd with the Symmetry of the Parts, than the Mind 


to their Offspring, and the mingled Features of the Fa- 
ther and Mother. The Phraſes of Holy Writ, and 
Alluſions to ſeveral Paſſages in the Inſpired Writings, 
jeſty and Authority to the nobleſt Diſcourſes of the Pul- 
pit: In like manner an Imitation of the Air of Homer 


and Virgil raiſes the Dignity of Modern Poetry, and 
mot be 

ill add 
wh the Diſguſt taken by thoſe Criticks, who put on their 
ot the 35 


makes it appear ſtately and venerable. 
THE laſt Obſervation I ſhall make at preſent is upon 


| Clothes prettily, and diſlike every thing that is not writ- 
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of the learned World to underſtand, that every Thought 
which is agreeable to Nature, and expreſt in Language 
ſuitable to it, is written with Eaſe. There are ſome 
Things which muſt be written with Strength, which ne- 
vertheleſs are eaſy. The Statue of the Gladiator, though 
repreſented in ſuch a Poſture as ſtrains every Muſcle, is as 
eaſy as that of Venus; becauſe the one expreſſes Strength 
and Fury as naturally as the other doth Beauty and Soft- 
neſs. The Paſſions are ſometimes to be rouſed, as well 
as the Fancy to be entertained ; and the Soul to be ex- 
alted and enlarged, as well as ſoothed. This often re- 
quires raiſed figurative Stile; which Readers of 
low Apprehenſions, or ſoft and languid Diſpoſitiong 
(having heard of the Word, Fuſtian and 8 are 
apt to reject as ſtiff and affected Language. But Nature 
and Reaſon appoint different Garbs for different Things; 
and fince I write this to the Men of Dreſs, I will ak 
them if a Soldier, who is to mount a Breach, ſhould i: 
be adorned like a Beau, who is ſpruced up for a Ball? 
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Pudore & Liberalitate Liberos 


Retinere, ſatius efſe credo, quam metu. Ter. 
HE Reader has had ſome Account of the whole 


Family of the Lizards, except the younger Sons. 

Theſe are the Branches which ordinarily ſpread 
themſelves, when they happen to be hopeful, into other 
Houſes, and new Generations, as honourable, numerous, 
and wealthy, as thoſe from whence they are derived, 
For this Reaſon it is, that a very peculiar Regard is to 
be had to their Education. = 
YOUNG Men, when they are good for any thing, 
and left to their own Inclinations, delight either in thoſe 
Accompliſhments we call their Exerciſe. in the Sports of 
the Field, or in Letters Mr. Thomas. the ſecond Son, 
does not follow any of theſe with too deep an Attention, 
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hought but took to each of them enough never to appear Un- 
guage graceful or Tgnorant. This general Inclination makes 
> ſome him the more agreeable, and faves him from the Impu- 
ich ne. tation of Pedantry. His Carriage is fo eaſy, that he 
though is acceptable to all with whom he converſes; he gene- 
e, is aa rally falls in with the Inclination of his Company, 1s 
rength never aſſuming, or prefers himſelf to others. Thus he 
d Soft» always gains Favour without Envy, and has every Man's 
is well good Wiſhes. It is remarkable, that from his Birth to 
be ex- this Day, though he is now Four and Twenty, I do- 
ten re- not remember that he has ever had a Debate with any 
ers of of his Play fellows or Friends. 

oſitionn HIS Thoughts, and preſent Applications, are to get. 
t) are into a Court: life; for which, indeed, I cannot but think: 
Nature him peculiarly formed. For he has joined to this Com- 


hings; placency of Manners a great natural Sagacity, and can 
ill ask very well diſtinguiſn between Things and Appearances. 


ſhould 
all? 


That way of Life, wherein all Men are Rivals, demands 
great Circumſpection to avoid Controverſies ariſing from 
different Intereſts but be who is by Nature of a flexible 
> Temper has his Work half done. I have been particu- 
= larly pleaſed with his Behaviour towards Women; he 
has the Skill, in their Converſation, to converſe with 
them as a Man would with thoſe from whom he might 


= Know that I ever heard him make what they call a Com- 
= pliment, or be particular in his Addreſs to any Lady; 
and yet I never heard any Woman ſpeak of him but 
with a peculiar Regard. 1 believe he has been often be- 
loved, but know not that he was ever yet a Lover. 'The 
pony Secret among them is to be amiable without De- 
ign. He has a voluble Speech, a vacant Countenance, 


Other 7 and eaſy Action, which repreſents the Fact which he is 


erous, relating with greater Delight than it would have been to 
riyed. haue been preſent at the Tranſaction he recounts. For 
is to you ſee it only your own way by the bare Narration, but 

blaue the additional Pleaſure of his Senſe of it by his 
thing, manner of repreſenting it. There are mixed in his Talk 


thoſe ſo many pleaſant Ironies, that Things which deſerve the 
orts of ſevereſt Language are made Ridiculous inſtead of Odious, 
Son, and you ſee every thing in the moſt good-natur'd Aſpect 


ation. it can bear, It is wonderfully entertaining to me to 
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bave Expectations, but without making Requeſts. 1 don't 
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hear him ſo exquiſitely pleaſant, and never fay an ill- na- 
tured thing. He is with all his Acquaintance the Perſon 


generally choſen to reconcile any Difference, and if it be 
capable of Accommodation Jom Lizard is an un exceptio- 
nable Refzree. It has happened to him more than once, that 
he has been employed, by each Oppoſite in a private | 
manner, to feel the Pulſe of the Adverſary; and when 


each has propoſed the Deciſion of the matter by any 
whom the other ſhould name, he has taken hold of the 
Occaſion, and put on the Authority aſſigned by them 
both, ſo ſeaſonably, that they have began a new Cor- 
reſpondence with each other, fortified. by his Friend- 
#hip, to whom they both owe the Value they have for 
one another, and conſequently confer a greater mea- 
ſure of their Good-will upon the Interpoſer. I muſt re- 


peat, that above all, my. young Man is excellent at raiſing 
the Subject on which he ſpeaks, and caſting a Light upon. 


it more agreeable to his Company, than they thought the 
Subject was capable of. He avoids all Emotion and Vio- 
lence, and never is warm but on an affectionate Occa- 


ſion. Gentleneſs is what peculiarly. diſtinguiſhes him | 


from» other Men, and it runs through all his Words and 
Actions. | | 3 85 
Mr. Willam, the next Brother, is not of this ſmooth 
Make, nor ſo ready to accommodate himſelf to the Hu- 
mours and Inclinations of other Men, but to weigh what 
paſſes with ſome Severity. He is ever ſearching into the 
firſt Springs and Cauſes of any Action or Circumſtance, 
inſomuch, that if it were not to be expected that Experi- 
ence and Converſation would allay that Humour, it muſt 


inevitably turn him to Ridicule. But it is not proper to 
break in upon an inquiſitive Temper, that is of Uſe to 
him in the Way of Life which he propoſes to himſelf, to 
wit, the Study of the Law, and the Endeavour to arrive 


at a Faculty in Pleading. I have been very careful to kill 
in him any Pretenſions to follow Men already eminent, 
any farther than as their Succeſs is an Encouragement; 
but make it my endeavour to cheriſh, in the principal and 
firſt place, his eager purſuit of ſolid Knowledge in his 
Profeflion : For I think that clear Conception will pro- 
duce clear Expreſſion, and clear Expreſſion proper Action: 
I never ſaw a. Man ſpeak very well, where I could not 
| apparently 
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apparently obſerve this, and it ſhall be a Maxim with me 
till I ſee an Inſtance to the. Contrary. When young and 
unexperienced Men take any particular Perſon for their 
Pattern, they are apt to imitate them in ſuch Things, to 
which their want of Knowledge makes them attribute 
Succeſs, and not to the real Cauſes of it. Thus one may 
have an Air, which proceeds from a jult Sufficiency and 
Knowledge of the Matter before him, which may natu- 
rally produce ſome Motion of his Head and Body, which 
might become the Bench better than the Bar. How pain- 
fully wrong would this be in a Youth at his firſt Appear- 
ance, when it is not well even from the Sergeant of tlie 
greateſt Weight and Dignity. But I will, at this time, 
with an Hint only of his Way of Life, leave Mr. William 
at his Study in the Temple. | 
T HE Voungeſt Son, Mr. John, is now inthe Twen- 
tieth Year of his Age, and has had the good Fortune and 
Honour to be choſen laſt Election Fellow of AlL Souls 
College in Oxford. He is very graceful in his Perſon ;. 
has Height, Strength, Vigour, and a certain Chearfulneſs 
and Serenity that creates a ſort of Love, which People at 
firſt Sight obſerve is ripening into Eſteem. He has a Sub- 
lime Vein in Poetry, and a warm manner in recom- 
mending, either in Speech or Writing, whatever he has 
earneſtly at Heart. This excellent young Man has de- 
voted himſelf to the Service of his Creator; and with an 


Aptitude to every agreeable Quality, and every happy 


Talent, that could make a Man ſhine in a Court, or com- 
mand in a Camp, he is reſolved to go into holy Orders. 


He is inſpired with a true Senſe of that Function, when 


choſen from a Regard to the Intereſts of Piety and Vir- 
tue, and a Scorn of whatever Men call Great in a tranſi- 
tory Being, when it comes in competition with what is 
Unchangeable and Eternal. Whatever Men would 
undertake from a Paſſion to Glory, whatever they would 
do for the Service of their Country, this Vouth has a Mind 
prepared to atchieve for the Salvation of Souls. What gives 
me great Hopes that he will one Day makean extraordina- 
ry Figure in the Chriſtian World, is, that his Invention, 
his Memory, Judgment and Imagination, are always 
employ'd upon this one View; and I do not doubt but 
in my future Precautions to preſent the Youth of this 
Age with more agreeable Narrations, compiled by this 

| young 
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young Man on the Subject of Heroic Piety than any 
they can meet with in the Legends of Love and Ho- 
nour. 
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Ovid. 


Nec fit, qua fit iter, nec fi ſciat imperet 


To the GUARDIAN, 


S I R, 
8 OU having in your Firſt Paper declared, among 
I other things, that you will publiſh whatever 
9295 you think may conduce to the Advancement of 
the Converſation of Gentlemen, I cannot but hope you 
will give my young Maſters, when I have told you 
their Age, Condition, and how they lead their Lives, 
and who, though I ſay it, are as docile as any Youths in 
Europe, a Leſſon which they very much want, to re- 
e ſtrain 'em from the Infection of bad Company, and 
£ ſquandering away their Time in idle and unworthy 
« Purſuits. A Word from you, I am very well aſſured, 
will prevail more with them than any Remonſtrance 
they will meet with at home. The eldeſt is now a- 
© bout Seventeen Years of Age, and the Younger Fifteen, 
© born of noble Parentage, and to plentiful Fortunes. 


They have a very good Father and Mother, and alſo a 


Governor, but come very ſeldom (except againſt their 

Wills) in the Sight of any of them. That which I ob- 

© ſerve they have moſt Reliſh to is Horſes and Cock- 
«© fighting, which they too too well underſtand, being al- 

« moſt politive at firſt Sight to tell you which Horſe will 
£ win the Match, and which Coch the Battle; and if you 
© are of another Opinion, will lay you what you p:eaſe 

© on their own, and 'tis odds but you loſe. Waal fear 

© to be the greateſt Prejudice to then., is their keeping 

© muci: cloſer to their Hories Heels than the:r Books, and 

$ converling more with their Stable-men and Lacquies 

2 than 
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« than with their Relations and Gentlemen: and, I ap- 
« prehend, are at this time better skill'd how to hold the 
© Reins, and drive a Coach, than to tranſlate a Verſe in. 
Virgil or Horace. For tother Day taking a Walk a- 
© broad, they met accidentally in the Fields with two 
young Ladies, whoſe Converſation they were very much 
* pleas d with, and being deſirous to ingratiate them- 
* {elves further into their Favour, prevail'd with 'em, tho? 
they had never ſeen them before in their Lives, to take 
the Air in a Coach of their Father's which waited for 
them at the End of Gray's-1nn Lane. The Youths ran 
with the Wings of Love, and ordered the Coachman 
* to wait at the Town's End till they came back. One 
of our young Gentlemen got up before, and tother 
behind, to act the Parts they had long, by the Directi- 
on and Example of their Comrades, taken much Pains 
* to qualify themſelves for, and ſo galloped off. What 
* theſe mean Entertainments will end in, it is impoſſible 
to foreſee; but a Precaution upon that Subject might 
prevent very great Calamities in a very worthy Family, 
* who take in your Papers, and might perhaps be alarmed 
at what you lay before them upon this Suhject. 


1 am, 
S 


Your moſt humble Servant, 


T. 8. 


Jo the Gu AR DIA M. 
$ 1 R, 


PP. If Writ to you on the 21ſt of this Month, which you | 
4 did not think fit to take Notice of; it gives me \f 
the greater trouble that you did not, becauſe 1 am con- 
* fident the Father of the young Lads, whom J mentio- | 
ned, would have conſidered how far what was ſaid in 0 
my Letter concerned himſelf ; upon which it is now 
too late to reflect. His ingenious Son the Coachman, vu 
aged Seventcen Years, has ſince that time ran away 9 
with, nd marricd one of che Girls! poke ot in my 0 
laſt. The manner of carrying on the Intrigue, as J 


have 
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© have picked it out of the younger Brother, who is al- 
© moſt Sixteen, ſtill a Batchelor, was as follows: One 
© of the young Women whom they met in the: Fields 
© ſeem'd very much taken with my - Maſter the elder 
Son, and was prevailed with to go into a Cake-houſe 


© not far off the Town. The Girl it ſeems acted her part 


* ſowell, ſo as to enamour the Boy, and make him in- 
« quiſitive into her Place of Abode, with all other Que- 
© ſtions which were neceſſary toward further Intimacy, 
„The Matter was ſo managed, that the Lad was made 
© to believe there was no Poſſibility of converſing with 
her, by reaſon of a very ſevere Mother, but with the 
© utmoſt Caution. What, it ſeems, made the Mother, 
« forſooth, the more ſuſpicious was, that becauſe the Men 
* ſaid her Daughter was pretty, ſomebody or other would 


| Frags her to Marry while ſhe was too young to 


now how to govern a Family. By what I can learn 
from Pretences as ſhallow as this, ſhe: appeared fo far 
from having a Deſign upon her Lover, that it ſeemed 
impracticable to him to get her, except it were carried 
on with much Secrecy and Skill. Many were the In- 
5 terviews theſe Lovers had in Four and Twenty Hours 
© time: For it was managed by the Mother, that he 
* ſhould run in and out as unobſerved by her, and the 


Girl be called in every other inſtant into the next 


© Room, and rated (that ſhe could not ſtay in a Place) 


in his Hearing. The young Gentleman was at laſt ſo 


* much in Love, as to be thought by the Daughter enga- 
5 ged far enough to put it to the venture that he could 
© not live without her. It was now time for the Mo- 
« ther to appear, who ſurpriſed the Lovers together in 


private, and baniſhed the Youth her Houſe. What is 


not in the Power of Love? The Charinteer, attended 
« by.his Faithful Friend the younger Brother, got out the 
other Morning a little earlier than ordinary, and having 
© made a ſudden Friendſhip with a Lad of their own 
Age by-the Force of Ten Shillings, who drove an Hack- 
* ney. Coach, the elder Brother took his Poſt in the Coach- 


© Box, where he could act with a great deal of Skill and 


£ Dexterity, and waited at the Corner of the Street where 
© his Miſtreſs lived, in hopes of carrying her off under 
© that Diſguiſe, The whole Day was ſpent in Expectati- 
: on 
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on of an Opportunity; but in many Parts of it he hac. 
kind Looks from a diſtant Window, which was an- 


ſwered by a Brandiſh of his Whip, and a Compaſs tak- 
en to drive round and ſhow his Activity, and Readi- 
neſs to convey her where ſhe ſhould command him, 
Upon the Approach of the Evening, a Note was thrown 
into his Coach by a Porter, to acquaint him that his 
Miſtreſs and her Mother ſhould take Coach exactly at 
Seven o' Clock; but that the Mother was to be ſet 
down, and the Paughter to go further, and call again. 
The happy Minute came at laſt, when our Hack had 
the Happineſs to take in his expected Fare, attended by 
her Mother, and the young Lady with whom he had 


{firſt met her. The Mother was ſet down in the Strand, 


and her Daughter ordered: to call on her when ſhe came 
from her Couſin's an Hour afterwards. The Mother 
was not ſo unskilful as not to have inſtructed her Daugh- 
ter whom to ſend for, and how to- behave her elf 
when her Lover ſhould urge her Conſent. We yet: 
know no further Particulars, but that my young Maſter 


was married laſt Night at Knightsbridge, in the Pre- 


ſence of his Brother and two or three other Perſons; and 
that juſt before the Ceremony he took his Brother aſide, 
and ask'd him to marry the other young Woman. Now, 
Sir, I will not harangue upon this Adventure, but only 


- obſerve, that if the Education of this compound Crea- 


ture had been more careful as to his rational Part, the 
Animal Life in him had not, perhaps, been ſo forward, 
but he might have waited longer before he was a Huſ- 


band. However, as the whole Town will in a Day or 


two know the Names, Perſons, and other Circumſtan- 
ces, I think this properly lies before your Guardianſhip 
to conſider for the Admonition of others; but my 


young Maſter's Fate is irrevocable, 


1am, 
SIR. 


Your moſt humble Servants 


Saturday, 
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—ſibi quivis 
Speret idem, ſudet multum, fruſiraque laboret, 
Auſus idem Hor, 


CAME Yeſterday into the Parlour, where I found 
Mrs. Cornelia, my Lady's third Daughter, all alone, 
reading a Paper, which, as I afterwards found, contain- 
ed a Copy of Verſes upon Love and Friendſhip. She, I 
believe, apprehended that I had glanced my Eye upon the 
Paper, and by the Order and Diſpoſition of the Lines 
might diſtinguiſh that they were Poetry; and therefore, 
with an innocent Confuſion in her Face, ſhe told me [ 
might read them if I pleaſed, and ſo withdrew. By the 
Hand, at firſt ſight, I could not gueſs whether they came 
from a Beau or a Lady, but naving put on my SpeQacles, 
and peruſed them carefully, I found by ſome peculiar 
Modes in Spelling, and acertain Negligence in Grammar, 
that it was a Female Sonnet. I have ſince learned, that 
ſhe hath a Correſpondent in the Country who is as book- 
aſh as her ſelf ; that they write to one another by the 
Names of 4freaand Dorinda, and are mightily admired 
for their eaſy Lines. As I ſhould be loth to have a Po- 
etefs in our Family, and yet am unwilling harſhly to croſs 
the Bent of a young Lady's Genius, I choſe rather to 
throw together ſome Thoughts upon that kind of Poetry 
which is diſtinguiſhed by the Name of Fajy, than to riſque 
the Fame of Mrs. Carnelia's Friend, by expoſing her 
Work to publick View. 

J have faid, in a foregoing Paper, that every Thought 
which is agreeable to Nature, and expreſſed in a Lan- 
guage ſuitable to it, is written with Eaſe : which I offe- 
red in anſwer to thoſe who ask for Eaſe in all kinds of 
Poetry; and it is ſo far true, as it ſlates the Notion of ea- 
ſy Writing in general, as that is oppoſed to what 1s 
forced or affected. But as there is an eaſy Mien, and caſy 
Dreſs, peculiarly fo called; fo there is an eaſy fort of Po- 


try. In order to write eaſily, it is neceſſary in the ho 
place 
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| place to think eaſily. Now, according to different Sub- 
| tes, Men think differently ; Anger, Fury, and the rough 
| Paſſions, awaken ſtrong Thoughts: Glory, Grandeur, 
| Power, raiſe great Thoughts: Love, Melancholy, Soli- 
| tude, and whatever gently touches the Soul, inſpires eaſy 
Thoughts. 


OF the Thoughts ſuggeſted by theſe gentle Subjects, 


there are ſome which may be ſet off by Stile and Orna- 
ment: Others there are, which the more ſimply they are 
| conceived, and the more clearly they are expreſſed, give 
the Soul proportionably the more pleaſing Emotions. 
The Figures of Stile added to them ſerve only to hide a 
Beauty, however gracefully they are put on, and are 
{ thrown away like Paint upon a fine Complexion. But 


here not only Livelineſs of Fancy is requiſite to exhibit a 


great Variety of Images; but alſo Niceneſs of Judgment 
| to cull out thoſe, which, without the Advantage of Fo- 
reign Art, will ſhine by their own intrinfick Beauty. By 
| theſe means, whatſoever ſeems to demand Labour being 
rejected, that only which appears to be eaſy and natural 
will come in; and ſo Art will be hid by Art, which is 
the Perfection of eaſy Writing. 


Iwill ſuppoſe an Author to be really poſſeſſed with the 
Paſſion which he writes upon, and then we ſhall ſee how 


he would acquit himſelf. This I take to be the ſafeſt 
way to form a Judgment of him: ſince if he be not 


truly moved, he muſt at leaſt work up his Imagination 


as near as poſlible, to reſemble Reality. I chooſe to in- 


ſtance in Love, which is obſerved to have produced the 
moſt finiſhed Performances in this Kind. A Lover will 


be full of Sincerity, that he may be believed by his Miſ- 
treſs; he will therefore think fimply ; he will expreſs 


himſelf perſpicuouſly, that he may not perplex her ; he 


vill therefore write unaffectedly. Deep Reflexions are 


made by a Head undiſturbed; and Points of Wit and 
Fancy are the Work of an Heart at Eaſe : Theſe two 
Dangers then, into which Poets are apt to run, are effec- 
tually removed out of the Lover's Way. The ſelecting 
proper Circumſtances, and placing them in agreeable 
Lights, are the fineſt Secrets of all Poetry ; but the Re- 
collection of little Circumſtances is the Lover's ſole Medi- 
tation, and relating them pleaſantly, the Buſineſs or "a 

ife. 
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Life. Accordingly we find that the moſt celebrated Au- 
thors of this Rank excel in Love Verſes. Out of ten 
thouſand Inſtances I ſhall name one, which J think the 
moſt delicate and tender I ever ſaw. 


To my ſelf I figh often, without knowing why ; - 
And when abſent from Phyllis, methinks I could die. 


A Man who hath ever been in Love will be touched at I 


the reading of theſe Lines; and every one, who now 
feels that Paſſion, actually feels that they are true. 
FROM what I have advanced it appears, how difh- 


cult it is to write eaſily. But when eaſy Writings fall! 


into the Hands of an ordinary Reader, they appear to him 
ſo natural and unlaboured, that he immediately reſolves 
to write, and fancies that all he hath to do 1s to take no 
Pains. Thus he thinks indeed ſimply, but the Thoughts, 
not being choſen with Judgment, are not beautiful ; he, 
it is true, expreſſes himſelf plainly, but flatly withal. 
Again, if a Man of Vivacity takes it in his Head to 
write this way, what Selt-denial muſt he undergo, when 
bright Points of Wit occur to his Fancy ? How difficult 
will he find it to reject florid Phraſes, and pretty Em- 
belliſhments of Stile? So true it is, that Simplicity of all 
things is the hardeſt to be copied, and Eaſe to be acquir- 
ed with the greateſt Labour. Our Family knows very 
well how ill Lady Flame looked, when ſhe imitated 
Mrs. Fane in a plain Black Suit. And, I remember, 
when Frank Courtly was ſaying the other Day, that 
any Man might write eaſy, I only ask'd him, if he 


thought it poſſible that Squire Hawthorn ſhould ever 


come into a Room as he did? He made me a very 
handſom Bow, and anfwered with a Smile, Mr. IJron- 
fide, you have convinced me. 

I ſhall conclude this Paper by obſerving that Paftorc4 
Poetry, which is the moſt conſiderable kind of eaſy Writ- 
ing, hath the ofteneſt been attempted will ill Succeſs of 


any fort whatſoever. I ſhall therefore, in a little time, 
communicate my Thoughts upon that Subject to. the 


Publick, 


Monday, 
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Sit tibi Muſa Lyre ſolers, & cantor Apollh. Hor. 


WO Mornings ago a Gentleman came in to my 
Lady Lizard's Tea-Table, who is diſtinguiſhed in 
Town by the good Taſte he is known to have in 


| polite Writings, eſpecially ſuch as relate to Love and 
* Galantry. The Figure of the Man had ſomething odd 
and groteſque in it, though his Air and Manner were 
genteel and eaſy, and his Wit agreeable. The Ladies, 
in Complaiſance to him, turned the Diſcourle to Poetry. 
This ſoon gave him an Occaſion of producing two new 
Songs to the Company; which, he ſaid, he would venture 
to recommend as complete Performances. The firſt, con- 
tinued he, is by a Gentleman of an unrivaled Reputa- 
tion in every Kind of Writing; and the ſecond by a 
Lady, who does me the Honour to be in Love with me, 
becauſe Jam not handſom. Mrs. Annabella upon this (who 
never. lets ſlip an Occafion of doing ſprightly things) 
gives a Twitch to the Paper with a Finger and a Thumb, 
and ſnatches it out of the Gentleman's Hands: Then 
caſting her Eye over it with a ſeeming Impatience, ſhe 


read us the Songs; and in a very obliging manner, de- 


fired the Gentleman would let her have a Copy of them, 


together with his Judgment upon Songs in general; 
that J may be able, ſaid ſhe, to judge of Galantries of 
this Natare, if ever it ſhould be my Fortune to ha a 


Poetical Lover. The Gentleman complied ; and accord- 


ingly Mrs. Annabelle the very next Morning, when ſhe 
was at her Toilet, had the following Packet delivered to 
her by a ſpruce Valet de Chambre. 


The 
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The firſt SONG. 


I 


O N Belvidera's Boſom Hing. 

Wiſhing, panting, ſigbing, dying, 

The cold regardleſs Maid to move, 
With unavailing Pray'rs I ſue : 

& You firft have taught me how to love, 
« Ah teach me to be happy too! 


IT. 


But foe, alas ! unkindly wiſe, 
To all my Sighs and Tears replies, 


„ *'Trs every prudent Maid's Concern 


Her Lover's Fondneſs to improve: 


« If ro be happy you ſhall learn, 


60 Tou quickly would forget to love. 
The Second 8 ON G. 
5 


B Oaft nt, miſtaken Sabain, thy Art 
To pleaſe my partial Eyes ; 


The Charms that hace ſubdued my Heart, 


Another may deſpiſe. 
II. 


Thy Face is to my Humour made, 
Another it may fright : 

Perhaps by ſome fond Whim bitray'd, 
In Odaneſs 1 delight. 


IIT. 


Vain Youth, to your Confuſion know, 
"Tis to my Lowe's Exceſs. 

Jou all your fancy'd Beatles one, 
Which fade as that grows leſs. 


IV. Far 
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IV. 
For your own Sake, if not for mint, 
You ſhould preſerve my Fire : 
Since you, my Swain, no more will ſhin, 
When IT no more admire. 


V. 
By me, indeed, you are allbau d 
The Wonder of your Kind : 


But be not of my Fudgment proud, 
Whom Love has render'd blind. 


To Mrs. Annabella Lizard. 


MAD A M. 


Ls O let you ſee how abſolute your Commands are 
J over me, and to convince you of the Opinion J 
have of your good Senſe, I ſhall, without any Pream- 
| © ble of Compliments, give you my Thoughts upon Song- 
Writing, in the ſame Order as they have occurred to 


| © me. Only allow me, in my own Defence, to ſay, that 


I do not remember ever to have met with any Piece 
of Criticiſm upon this Subject; ſo that if I err, or ſeem 
| © ſingular in my Opinions, you will be the more at Li- 
berty to differ from them, ſince I do not pretend to 
| © ſupport them by any Authority. 3 

INN all Ages, and in every Nation, where Poetry has 
* © been in Faſhion, the Tribe of Sonneteers hath been ve- 
| © ry numerous. Every pert young Fellow that has a mov- 


ing Fancy, and the leaſt jingle of Verſe in his Head, 


* ſets up fora Writer of Songs, and reſolves to immor- 
| © talize his Bottle or his Miſtreſs. What a World of in- 
| © fipid Productions in this kind have we been peſtered 

* with ſince the Revolution, to go no higher? This, no 
* doubt, proceeds in a great meaſure from not forming 
* a right Judgment of the Nature of theſe little Compo- 
* ſittons, It is true, they do not require an Elevation of 
Thought, nor any extraordinary Capacity, nor an ex- 
* tenſive Knowledge; but then they demand great Regu- 
* larity, and the utmoſt Nicety ; an exact Purity of Stile, 
with the moſt caſy ind flowing Numbers; an elegant 


and 
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and unaffected Turn of Wit, with one uniform and 


ſome Inequalities and Overſights, and they are in 


a a «a «a a a a. ca «a a: a = 


and Boldneſs of a Maſterly Hand gives all the Grace. 


* SINCE. you may have recourſe to the French and 
Engliſþ Tranſlations, you will not accuſe me of Pedant-Þ 
ry, when I tell you that Sappho, Anacreon, and Hora 
in ſome of his ſhorter Lyricks, are the Completeſt Mo- 
dels for little Odes or Sonnets. You will find them ge-. 
nerally purſuing a ſingle Thought in their Songs, which 
is driven to a Point, without thoſe Interruptions and 
Deviations ſo frequent in the Modern Writers of this 
Order. To do Juſtice to the French, there is no living 
Language that abounds ſo much in good Songs. The 


Genius of the People, and the Idiom of their Tongue, 
ſeems adapted to Compoſitions of this fort. Our Wri- 
ters generally croud into one Song Materials enough 
for ſeveral ; and fo they ſtarve every Thought, by en- 
deavouring to nurſe up more than one at a time. They 


finiſhed Piece, which is a fault Mr. Waller { whoſe Beau: 
ties cannot be too much admired) ſometimes falls into. 


Dr. Doane and Mr. Cowley. In them, one Point of 
Wit flaſhes fo faſt upon another, that the Reader's At. 
tention is dazled by the continual ſparkling of their Ima- 
gination; you find a new Deſign ſtarted almoſt in every 
Line, and you come to the end, without the Satisfaction 
of ſeeing any one of them executed. 

A Song ſhould be conducted like an Epigram; and 
© the only Difference between them 1s, that the one does 
* not require the Lyrick Numbers, and is uſually employ- 


© ed upon Satirical Occaſions ; whereas the Buſineſs 0 
« the 


ſimple deſign. Greater Works cannet well be without! 


them pardonable; but a Song loſes all its Luſtre if i 
be not poliſhed with the greateſt Accuracy. The ſmal. Þ 
leſt Blemiſh in it, like a Flaw in a Jewel, takes off the 
whole Value of it. A Song is, as it were, a little Image 
in Ennamel, that requires. all the nice Touches of the 
Pencil, a Gloſs and a Smoothneſs, with thoſe delicate 
finiſhing Strokes, which would be ſuperfluous and 
thrown away upon larger Figures, where the Strength | 


give you a String of imperfect Sonnets, inſtead of one 


But, of all our Countrymen, none are more defeCtive | 
in their Songs, through a Redundancy. of Wit, than 


„ 
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« the other, for the moſt part, is to en (48 MF 


Lord Roſcommon tranſlates it from Horace) 


Loves pleaſing Cares, and the free Toys of Wine. 
I ſhall conclude what Ihave to ſay upon this Subject, 


| * by obſerving, that the French do very often confound 
| © the Song and the Epigram, and take the one reciprocal- 
| © Iy for the other. An Inſtance of which I ſhall give 
| © you in a remarkable Epigram which paſſes. current 
abroad for an excellent Song. 


Tu parles mal par tout de moi, 
Je dis du bien par tout de toi; 
Quel malheur eſi le notre ? 


L'on ni croit ni l un, ni Autre. 


*FOR the Satisfaction of ſuch of your Friends as 


may not underſtand the Original, I ſhall venture to 
z © (ranſlate it after my Faſhion, ſo as to keep ſtrictly ta 

; * the Turn of Thought, at the expence of loſing ſome+ 
| © thing in the Poetry and Verſification. 


Thou ſpeakeft always ill of me, 
1 fpeak always well of thee : 


But fpite of all our Noiſe and Pother, 
The World believes nor one nor t'other. 


'TH US, Madam, I have endeavoured to comply 
with your Commands; not out of any Vanity of erect- 


ing my ſelf into a Critick, but out of an earneſt Deſire 


of being thought, upon all Occaſions 


Your moſt Obedient Servant 
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| Minimumque libidine peceant. Juy, 


Fit were poſſible to bear up againſt the Force of | 
Ridicule, which Faſhion has brought upon'Pevple for h 
acknowledging a Veneration for the moſt Sacred 

things, a Man might fay that the time we now are in! 

is ſet apart for Humiliation ; and all our Actions ſhould Þ i 

at preſent more particularly tend that way. I remember 

about thirty Years ago an eminent Divine, who was alſo 
moſt exactly well-bred, told his Cengregation at White- Þ ni 


Hall, that if they did not vouehſafe to give their Lives 
anew Turn, they muſt certainly go toa Place which he 
did not think fit to name in that Courtly Audience. It's 
with me as with that Gentleman; I would, if poſſible, Þ 1 
repreſent the Errors of Life, eſpecially thoſe ariſing from 
what we call Galantry, in ſuch a manner as the People 
of Pleaſure may read me. In this caſe I muſt not be Þ 
rough to Gentlemen and Ladies, but ſpeaks of Sin as 2 
Gentleman. It might not perhaps be amiſs, if therefore 
I ſhould call my preſent Precaution a Critici/m upon For- 
nication ; and by repreſenting the unjuſt Taſte they have 
who affect that way of Pleaſure, bring a Diſtaſte upon it 
among all thoſe who are judicious in their Satisfactions. 


I will be bold then to lay down for a Rule, That he who 
follows this kind of Gratification, gives up much greater 
delight by purſuing it, than he can poſſibly enjoy from 
it. As to the common Women and the Stews, there 1s 
no one but will allow this Aſſertion at firſt Sight; but if 
it will appear, that they who deal with thoſe of the Sex 
who are leſs profligate, deſcend to greater Baſeneſſes than 
if they frequented Brothels, it ſhould, methinks, bring 
this Iniquity under ſome Diſcountenance. The Rake, 


who without Senſe of Character or Decency, wallows and 


ranges in common Houſes, is guilty no farther than of 


proſtituting himſelf, and expoſing his Health to Dieu 
at 
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but the Man of Galantry cannot purſue his Pleaſures 


a a continual 


without Treachery to ſome Man he ought to love, and 
making deſpicable the Woman he admires. To live in 
eceit, to refle& upon the Diſhonour you do 


| ſome Husband, Father or Brother, who does not deſerve 


| this of you, and whom you would deſtroy did you know 
| they did the like towards you, are Circumſtances which 
| pall the Appetite, and 7 

| nour very painful Mortification. What more need be ſaid 
againſt a Gentleman's Delight, than that he himſelf thinks 
* himſelf a baſe Man in purſuing it? When it is thoroughly 
* conſidered, he gives up his very Being as a Man of In- 
| teprity who commences Galant. Let him or her who 
is guilty this way but weigh the matter a little, and the 
| Criminal will find that thoſe. whom they moſt eſteemed 
| are of a ſudden become the moſt diſagreeable Compa- 
ite - nions ; nay, their good Qalities are grown odious and 
painful. It is ſaid, People who have the Plague have a 


ive a Man of any Senſe of Ho- 


elight in communicating the Infection; in like manner, 


| the Senſe of Shame, which is never wholly overcome, 
inclines the Guilty this way to contribute to the Deſtruc- 
tion of others. And Women are pleaſed to introduce 
more Women into the ſame Condition, tho' they can have 
no other Satisfaction from it, than that the Infamy is ſha- 
red among greater Numbers, which they flatter them · 
| ſelves eaſes the Burden of each particular Perſon. | 


II is a moſt melancholy Conſideration, that for mo- 


mentary Senſations ef Joy, obtained by ſtealth, Men are 
it forced into a conſtraint of all their Words and Actions 
in the general and ordinary Occurrences of Life. It is 


an Impoſlibility in this caſe to be faithful to one Perſon, 
without being falſe to all the reſt of the World : The 
gay Figures in which Poetical Men of looſe Morals have 
placed this kind of ſtealth are but feeble Conſolations, 
when a Man is inclined to Soliloquy or Meditation upon 
his paſt Life; Flaſhes of Wit can promote Joy, but they 
cannot allay Grief. > ee 
DISEASE, Sickneſs and Misfortune are - what all 
Men living are liable to, it is therefore ridicũlous and mad 


dto purſue, inſtead of ſhunning, what muſt add to our 


Anguiſn under Diſeaſe, Sickneſs or Misfortune. It is 


Ipolible there may be thoſe whoſe Bloods are too warm 
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to admit of theſe Compunctions; if there are ſuch, I am 


ſure they are laying up Store for them: But I have 
better hopes of thoſe who have not yet eraſed the Im. 
preſſions and Adyantages of a good Education and For. 
tune; they may be aſſured, that whoever wholly git 
themſelves up to Luft, will foon find it the leaſt Fault they 


are guilty of. 


IRRECONCILABLE Hatred to thoſe they have 
injured, mean Shifts to cover their Offences, Envy and 
Malice to the Innocent, and a general Sacrifice of all that 


is Good-natured or Praiſe-worthy when it interrupts 


them, will poſleſs all their Faculties, and make them ut- Þ 
ter Strangers to the noble Pleaſures which flow from 
Honour and Virtue. Happy are they, who from the Vi- 


ſitation of Sickneſs, or any other Accident, are awa- 


A 
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kened from a Courſe which leads to an Inſenſibility of 


the greateſt Enjoy ments in human Life. 
A French Author, giving an Account of a very agree- 


able Man, in whoſe Character he mingles good Quali- 


ties and Infirmities, rather than Vices and Virtues, tells 
the following Story.  _ | 

* OUR Knight, ſays he, was pretty much addicted to 
the moſt faſhionable of all Faults. He had a looſe Rogue 
for a Lacquey, not a little in his Favour, though he had 
no other Name for him when he ſpoke of him but 2h: 
* Raſcal, or to him but Sirrab. One Morning when 
* he was drefling,Sirrah, ſays he, be ſure you bring home 


this Evening a pretty Wench. The Fellow was a Per: 
* ſon of Diligence and Capacity, and had for ſome time 


s addreſſed himſelf to a decay'd old Gentlewoman, who 
had a young Maiden to her Daughter, beauteous as an 
Angel, not yet ſixteen Years of Age. The Mother's 
extreme Poverty, and the Inſinuations of this Artful 
« Lacquey concerning the ſoft Diſpoſition and Generolity 
of his Maſter, made her conſent to deliver up her Dauglr 
ter. But many were the Intreaties and Repreſentations 
© of the Mother to gain her Child*s Conſent to an Action, 
« which ſhe ſaid ſhe abhorred, at the ſame time ſhe exbor- 
s ted her to it; but Child, ſays ſhe, can you ſee your Mo- 
ther die for Hunger? The Virgin argued no longer, 
* but burſting into Tears, ſaid ſhe would go any where. 


Ile Lacquey conveyed her wi.h great Oblequiouian 
*al 
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| © and Secrecy to his Maſter's Lodging, and placed her in 
| © a commodious Apartment till he came home. The 
Knight, who knew his Man never failed of bringing 
in his Prey, indulged his Genius at a Banquet, and was 
uin high Humour at an Entertainment with Ladies, ex- 
+ © petting to be received in the Evening by one as agree- 
able as the beſt of them. When he came home, his 
| © Lacquey met him with a ſaucy and joyful Familiarity, 
(crying out, She is as handſom as an Angel, (for there 
is no other Simile on theſe Occaſions ) but the tender 
Fool has wept till her Eyes are ſwelled and bloated ; 
for ſhe is a Maid and a Gentlewoman. With that he 
conducted his Maſter to the Room where ſhe was, and 
. © retired. The Knight, when he ſaw her bathed in 
Tears, ſaid in ſome Surpriſe, Don't yow know, young 
Woman, why you were brought hither ? The unhappy 


Maid fell on her Knees, and with many Interruptions 


of Sighs and Tears ſaid to him, I know, alas! too well 
hy I am brought hither ; my Mother, to get Bread 
for her and my ſelf, has ſent me to do what you pleaſ- 
ed; but wou'd it would pleaſe Heaven I could die, be- 


fore I am added to the Number of thoſe miſerable 
Wretches who live without Honour! With this Reflexi- 
on ſhe wept anew, and beat her Boſom. The Knight 


* ſtepping back from her, ſaid, I am not fo abandoned. 


"as to hurt your Innocence againſt your Will. 
* THE . Novelty of the Accident ſarpris'd him into 
* Virtue; and covering the young Maid with a Cloke, he 


led her to a Relation's Houſe, to whoſe Care he recom- 


* mended her for that Night. The next Morning he ſent 
* for her Mother, and ask'd her if her Daughter was 
da Maid? the Mother aſſured him, that when ſhe deli- 
* vered her to his Servant, ſhe was a Stranger to Man. 
Are not you then, reply'd the Knight, a wicked Wo- 


- man to contrive the Debauchery of your own Child ? 


She held down her Face with Fear and Shame, and in 
her Confuſion uttered ſome broken Words concerning 
her Poverty. Far be it, ſaid the Gentleman, that you 
* ſhould relieve your ſelf from Want by a much greater 
Evil: Your Daughter is a fine young Creature; do you 
* know of none that ever ſpoke of her for a Wife ? The 


ouſneſ Mother anſwered, There is an honeſt Man in our Neigh- 


a 
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* bourhood that loves her, who has often ſaid he would 


* marry her with Two Hundred Peunds. The Knight : 
ordered kis Man to reckon out that Sam, with an Ad- 
dition of Fifty to buy the Bride Clothes, and Fifty more 


* asa Help to her Mother. 


I appeal to all the Galants in Town, Whether poflef- Þ 
ting all the Beauties in Great-Britain could give half the Þ 
Pleafure, as this young Gentleman had inthe Reftexion Þ 
of having relieved a miſerable Parent from Guilt and 
Poverty, an innocent Virgin from Publick Shame, and 


beſtowing a Virtuous Wife upon an honeft Man? 


As all Men who are guilty this way have not For. 
tunes or Opportunities for making ſueh Atonements for 
heir Vices, yet all Men may do what is certainly in their 
Power at this good Seaſon. For my part I don't care how 
ridiculous the Mention of it may be, provided I hear 
ii has any good Conſequence upon the Wretched, that 
J recommend the moſt abandoned and miſerable of 
Mankind to the Charity of all in proſperous Conditions 
under the fame Guilt with thoſe Wretches. The Lock 
Hoſpital in Xent-fireet, Southwark, for Men, that in 
Kingſſand for Women, is a Receptacle for all Sufferers Þ 


mangled by this Iniquity. Penitents ſhould in their own 
Hearts take upon them all the Shame and Sorrow they 


have eſcaped ; and it would become them to make an 


Oblation for their Crimes, by Charity to thoſe upon 
whom Vice appears in that utmoſt Miſery and Defor- 
mity , which they themſelves are free from by their 
better Fortune, rather than greater Innocence. It would 


quicken our Compaſſion in this Caſe, if we conſidered þ 


there may be Objects there, who would now move Hor- 
ror and Loathing, that we have once embraced with 
'Franſport; and as we are Men of Honour, ( for ] muſt 
not ſpeak as we are Chriſtians) let us not defert our Friends 


or the Loſs of their Noſes. 


Wianeſaa), 


eſa) 


Ne 18. Wedneſday, April 1. 
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Animægue capaces 


Mortis 


HE Proſpect of Death is fo gloomy and diſinal, 
that if it were conſtantly before our Eyes, it would 
imbitter all the Sweets of Life. The gracious Au- 


Lucan, 


| thor of our Being hath therefore ſo formed us, that we 
are capable of many pleaſing Senſations and Reflexions, 
and meet with ſo many Amuſements and Solicitudes, as 
divert our Thoughts from dwelling upon an Evil, which 
| by reaſon of its ſeeming Diſtance, makes but languid Im- 
| preſhons upon the Mind. But how diſtant ſoever the 
| Time of our Death may be, fince it is certain that we 
| mult die, it is neceſſary to allot ſome Portion of our Life 
to confider the End of it; and it is highly convenient to 
fix ſome ſtated Times to meditate upon the final Period 


of our Ex iſtence here. The Principle of Self Love, as 


we are Men, will make us inquire, what is like to become 
of us after our Diſſolution? and our Conſcience, as we 


are Chriſtians, will inform us, that according to the 
Good or Evil of our Actions here, we ſhall be tranſlated 
to the Manſions of eternal Bliſs or Miſery. When this is 


| ſeriouſly weighed, we mult think it Madneſs to be unpre- 


pared againſt the black Moment; but when we reflect 


that perhaps that black Moment may be to night, how 


watchful ought we to be! 

I was wonderfully affected with a Diſcourſe I had 
lately with a Clergyman of my Acquaintance upon this 
Head, which was to this Effect: The Conſideration, 
' faid the good Man, that my Being is precarious, moved 
me many Years ago to make a Reſolution, which I have 
* diligently kept, and to which I owe the greateſt Sa- 
tisfaction that a mortal Man can enjoy. Every Night 
before I addreſs my {elf in private to my Creator, I lay 
my Hand upon my Heart, and ask my felf, Whether if 
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God ſhould require my Soul of me this Night, I could 


© hope for Mercy from him? The bitter Agonies I un- 


* cerwent, in this my firſt Acquaintance with my ſelf, 
were ſo far from throwing me into Deſpair of that Mer- 
cy which is over all God's Works, that they rather pro- 
ved Motives to greater Circumſpection in my future 
Conduct. The. oftner. I exerciſed my ſelf in Medita- 
tions of this kind, the leſs was my Anxiety; and by 
* making the Thoughts of Death familiar, what was at 


_ *firit ſo terrible and ſhocking is become the ſweeteſt 


* of my Enjoyments. Theſe Contemplations have indeed 
made me ſerious, but not ſullen; nay, they are fo far 
from having ſour'd my Temper, that as I have a Mind 
perfectly compoſed, and a ſecret Spring of Joy in my 
Heart, ſo my Converſation is pleaſant, and my Coun- 
* tenance ſerene. I taſte all the innocent Satisfactions 
* of Life pure and fincere ; I have no Share in Pleaſures 
that leave a Sting behind them, nor am I cheated 
with that kind of Mirth, zz the midſt of awhich there 
« is Heawineſs. | 

OF all the Profeſſions of Men, a Soldier's chiefly ſhould 
put him upon this religious Vigilance. His Duty expoſes 
him to ſuch Hazards, that the Evil which to Men in 
other Stations may ſeem far diſtant, to him is inſtant, 
and ever before his Eyes. The Conſideration, that what 
Men in a Martial Life purchaſe is gained with Danger 
and Labour, and muſt perhaps be parted with very 
ſpeedily, is the Cauſe of much Licenſe and Riot. As 
moreover it is neceſſary to keep up the Spirits of thoſe 
who are to encounter the moſt terrible Dangers, Offen- 
ces of this Nature meet with great Indulgence. But 
there is a Courage better founded than this Animal Fury. 
The ſearet Aſſurance, that all is right within, that if he 
falls in Battle he will the more ſpeedily be crown'd 
with true Glory, will add Strength to a Warrior's Arm, 
and Intrepidity to his Heart. | 

ONE of the moſt ſucceſsful Stratagems whereby Ma: 
Lomet became formidable, was the Aflurance that Impoſ- 
tor gave his Votaries, that whoever was ſlain in Battle 
ſhould be immediately conveyed to that luxurious Para- 
diſe his wanton Fancy had invented. The antient Druids 
taught a Doctrine which had the ſame Effect, though 


with 
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with this Difference from Mahomet's, That the Souls of 


the Slain fhould tranſmigrate into other Bodies, and in. 
them be rewarded according to the Degrees of their Me- 
rit. This is told by Lucan with his uſual Spirit. 


You teach that Souls, from fleſhly Chains unbound, 
Seel not pale Shades and Erebus profound, | 
But fleeting hence to other Regions ſtray, 

Once more to mix with animated Clay; 
Hence Death's a Gap (if Men may truſt the Lore) 
"Tevixt Lives behind and Ages yet before. | 

A bleſt Miftake ] which Fate's dread Pow'r diſarms, 
And ſpurs its Vot'ries on to War's Alarms; 

Laviſb of Life, they ruſh with fierce Delight 
Amidſi the Legions, and provoke the Fight. 
O'er-matching Death, and freely caſt an 

That Loan of Life the Gods are bound to pay. 


O UR galant Countryman, Sir Philip Sidney, was à 


noble Example of Courage and Devotion. I am parti- 
| cularly pleaſed to find that he hath tranſlated the whole 
Book of P/alms into Engiih Verſe. A Friend of mine 


informs me, that he hath the Manuſcript by him, which 
is ſaid in the Title to have been done By the moſt noble 
and virtuous Gent. Sir PH1 LIP SIDNE X, Knight. 
They having never been printed, I ſhall preſent the 
Publick with one of them, which my Correſpondent aſ- 


| fures me be hath faithfully tranſcribed, and wherein I 
have taken the Liberty only to alter one Word, 


PSALM CXXXVII. 


J. 
VN G H feated where the River flows, 
That wat'reth Babel's thankful Plain, 
Which then our Tears, in pearled Rows,. 
Did help to water with the Rain: 
The Thought of Sion bred ſuch Woes, 
That though our Harps we did retain, 
Yet uſeleſs and untouched there, 
On Willows only hang d they were. 


Ds. II. Now 
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IT. 


22 awhile our Harps were hanged 5, 


The Men whoſe Captives then wwe lay, 
Did on our Griefs inſulting go, | 
And more to grieve us thus did ſay; 


Tou that of Mufich make fuch Show, 


Come fing us now a Sion' Tay: 
Oh no ! aue hae no Voice nor Hand 
For ſuch a Song in ſuch @ Land. 


III. 
Though far I be, feet Sion Hilk 
In foreign Sail eæil d from thee, 
Tet let my Hand forget his Skill, 
Fever thou forgotten be; 
And let my Tongue faſt gleaved ftill 
_ 7 12 fie 2 in me; 
If thy Neglect ewithin me bei 
Or ought I d, but 2 


IV. 


But? thou, 0 Lord, ſhalt not forget 


Do quit the Pains of Edowg's Race, 
Who cauſeleſly, yet hotly ſet | 
Thy holy City to deface; 
Did thus the bloody Victors wwhet, 
What time they enter d firſt the Place, 
«© Doan, down with it at any Hand, 
« Make all a Waſte, lit nothing land. 


v. 
And Babylon, that didſt us waffe, 
Thy /elf ſhalt one Day waſted be - 


And happy he, who, what thou haft 


Unto us done, Gall ds to thee; 
Like Bitterneſs ſhall make thee taſie, 
Lide woful Objects make thee ſee : 
Yea, happy who thy little Ones 


Shall tale, and dſb againſt the Stones. 
| | Thur /aay; 


ach. 


| No 19. Thurſday, April 2. 
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Ne te ſemper inops agitet vexetque Cupid ; 
Ne Pawer, & rerum mediotriter utiliam Spes. Hor. 


TT was prettily obſerved by ſomebody concerning the 
great Vices, that there are three which give Pleaſure, 
as Covetouſneſs, Gluttony and Luſt; one, which taſtes 


of nothing but Pain, as Envy; the reſt have a Mixture 
of Pleaſure and Pain, as Anger and Pride. But when a 
Man conſiders the State of his own Mind, about which 
every Member of the Chriſtian World is ſuppoſed at this 
time to be employed, he will find that the beſt Defence 
| againſt Vice is preſerving the worthieſt Part of his own 


Spirit pure from any great Offence againſt it. There is 


BY Magnanimity which makes us look upon our ſelves with 
| Diidain, after we have been betray'd by ſudden Deſire, 
Opportunity of Gain, the Abſence of a Perſon who ex- 


cels us, the Fault of a Servant, or the ill Fortune of an 


Adverſary, into the Gratification of Luſt, Covetouineſs, 
Emy, Rage or Pride; when the more ſublime Part of 


our Souls is kept alive, and we have not repeated In- 


| firmities till they are become vicious Habits. 


THE Vice of Covetouſneſs is what enters deepeſt 


into the Soul of any other; and you may have ſeen 
| Men, otherwiſe the moſt agreeable Creatures in the 
World, fo ſeized with the Deſire of being richer, that 

they ſhall ſtartle at indifferent things, and live in a con- 


tinual Guard and Watch over themſelves from a remote 
Fear of Expence. No pious Man can be fo circumſpec̃t 
in the Care of his Conſcience, as the covetous Man is 


in that of his Pocket. 


I F a Man would preferve his own Spirit, and his 
natural Approbation of higher and more worthy Par- 
ſaits, he could never fall into this Littleneſs, but his 
Mind would be ſtill open to Honour and Virtue, in 
ſpite of Infirmities and Relapſes. But what extremely 

b ditcourages 
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_ diſcourages me in my Precautions as a GUARDIAN, 
18, that there is an univerſal Defection from the Admi- 


ration of Virtue. Riches and outward Splendor have 
taken up the Place of it; and no Man thinks he is mean, 
3f he is not poor. But alas! this deipicable Spirit de- 
haſes our very Being, and makes our Paſſions take a. 
new Turn from their natural Bent. 
IT was a Cauſe of great Sorrow and Melancholy to 
me ſome Nights ago at a Play, to ſee a Croud in the Ha- 
bits of the Gentry of England ſtupid to the nobleſt Sen- 
timents we have. The Circumitance happened in the 
Scene of Diſtreſs betwixt Piercy and Anna Bullen: One 
of the Centinels who ſtood on the Stage, to prevent the 
Diſorders which the moſt unmanerly Race of young Men: 
that ever were ſeen in any Age frequently raiſe in Pub- 
lick Aſſemblies, upon Pierq's beieeching to be heard, 


burſt into Tears; upon which the greateſt Part of the 
Audience fell into a loud and ignorant Laughter ; which, 


others, who were touched with the liberal Compaſſion. 
in the poor Fellow, could hardly ſuppreſs by their 
clapping. But the Man, without the leaſt Confuſion or 
Shame in his Countenance for what had happened, wi- 

bed away the "Tears, and was {till intent upon the Play. 
The Diſtreſs ill riſing, the Soldier was ſo much moved, 
that he was obliged to turn his Face from the Audience, 


to their no {mall Merriment. Piercy had the Galantry 


to take notice of his honeſt Heart; and, as I am told, 


gave him a Crown to help him in his Affliction. It is. 


certain this poor Fellow ein his humble Condition, had 


ſuch a lively Compaſſion. as a Soul unwedded to the 


World; were it otherwiſe, gay Lights and Dreſſes, 


With Appearances of People of Faſhion and Wealth, to 
Which his Fortune could not be familiar, would have 
taken up all his Attention and Ad miration. 


IT is every thing that is Praiſe worthy, as well as 


pure Religion, (according to a Book too ſacred ſor me to 


quote) to viſit the Fatherleſs and Widows in their Aflic- 
tion, and tokeep himſelf unſpotted from the World. Every 
Step that a Man makes beyond moderate and reaſonable 


_ Proviſion, is taking ſo much from the Worthineſs of his 
own Spirit; and he that is intirely ſet upon making a. 


Fortune, is all that while. undoing the Man, He muſt 
grow 


. 
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row deaf to the Wretched, eſtrange himſelf from the 
A orecable, learn Hardneſs of Heart, diſreliſhevery thing 


that is noble, and terminate all in his deſpicable Self. 
* Indulgence in any one immoderate Deſire or Appetite 
' engroiles the whole Creature, and his Life is ſacrificed 
ts that one Deſire or Appetite ; but how much otherwiſe 
is it with thoſe that preſerve alive in them ſomething 
that adorns their Condition, and ſhews the Man, whe- 
| ther a Prince or a Beggar, above his Fortune? 


. T have juſt inow recorded a Foot Soldier for the Poli- 


teſt Man in a Britiſb Audience, from the Force of Nature, 
untainted with the Singularity of an ill- applied Educa- 
tion. A good Spirit, that is not abuſed, can add new 
| Glories to the higheſt State in the World, as well as 
give Beauties to the meaneſt. I ſhall exemplify this by 
| inſerting a Prayer of Harry the Fourth of France juſt 
before a Battle, in which he obtain'd an intire Victory. 


LORD of Hoſts, who canſt ſee through the thickeſt 
Veil and cloſet Diſguiſe, who wieweſt the Bottom of 
my Heart, and the deepeſt Deſigns of my Enemies, awho 


| haſt in thy Hands, as well as before thine Eyes, all the 
Events which concern human Life, if thou knoweſft that my 
Reign will promote thy Glory and the Safety of thy People, 
I thou knoweſl that I have no other Ambition in my Soul, but 


to advance the Honour of thy Holy Name, and the Good. of 
this State, fawour, O great God, the Fuſtice of my Arms, 
and reduce all the Rebels to acknowledge him whom thy ſa- 


| cred Decrees, and the Order of a lawful Succeſſion, have 

| made their Sovereign; but if thy good Providence has or- 
| dered it otheraviſe, and thou ſeeſi that I ſhould prove one of 
| thoſe Kings whom thou giveſt in thine Anger, take from me, 
O merciful God, my Life and my Crown, make me this Day 

4 Sacrifice to thy Will, let my Death end the Calamities 

| of France, and let my Blood be the laſt that is ſpilt inthis 
| Buarrel. | 


THE King uttered' this generous Prayer in a Voice, 
and with a Countenance, that inſpired all who heard and 
beheld him with like Magnanimity : 'Then turning to the 
Squadron, at the Head of which he deſigned to charge, 
My Felloau. ſoldiers, ſaid he, as you run my Fortune, ſo 
de 1 youry 3 your Safety conſiſts in keeping well your Ln 7 
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but if the Heat of the Action ſhould force you to Diſorder, 
think of nothing but Rallying again; if you loſe the Sight 
of your Colours and Standards, look round for the white 


Plume in my Beaver, you ſhall ſee it where ever you are, 


and it ſhall lead you to Glory and to Victory. Ne 

T HE Magnanimity of this Illuſtrious Prince was ſup- 
ported by a firm Reliance on Providence, which inſpired 
him with a Contempt of Life, and an Aſſurance of Con- 
queſt. His generous Scorn of Royalty, but as it con- 
ſiſted with the Service of God, and Good of his People, 
is an Inſtance, that the Mind of Man, when it is well 


diſpoſed, is always above its Condition, even tho! it be 


that of a Monarch. 
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LL Galantry and Faſhion, one would imagine, 
ſhould riſe out of the Religion and Laws of that 
Nation wherein they prevail; but alas! in this 
Kingdom, gay Characters, and thoſe which lead in the 
Pleaftre and inclinations of the faſhionable World, are 
ſuch as are readieſt to practife Crimes the moſt abhorrent 
to Nature, and contradictory to our Faith. A Chriftian 
and a Gentleman are made inconſiſtent Appellations of the 
ſame Perſon; you are not to expect eternal Life, if you 
do not forgive Injuries, and your mortal Life is uncom- 
fortable, if you are not ready to commit a Murder, in 
Reſentment for an Affront: For good Senſe as well as 
Religion is fo utterly banifhed the World, that Men glory 


in their very Paſſions, and purſue Trifles with the utmoſt 


Vengeance; ſo little do they know that to Forgive is the 
moſt arduous Pitch Human Nature can arrive at: A Cow- 
ard has often Fought, a Coward has often Conquered, 
but a Coward never forgave. The Power of doing that 
flows from a Strength of Soul conicious of its own 
Force; whence it draws a certain Safety, which its Ene- 
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my is not of Conſideration enough to interrupt; for tis 
peculiar in the Make of a brave Man to bave his Friends 


ſieem much above him, his Enemies much below him. 


YE T though the Neglect of our Enemies may, fo in- 


© tenſe a Forgiveneſs as the Love of them is not to be in 
” the leaſt accounted for by the Force of Conſtitution, but 
zs a more ſpiritual and refined Moral, introduced by him 
who died for thoſe that perſecuted him; yet very juſtly 
delivered to us, when we confider ourſelves of. 
and to be forgiven on the reaſonable 'Terms of Forgiv- 
ing; for who can ask what he will not beſtow ? Eſpe- 
” cally when that Gift is attended with a Redemption 
from the cruelleſt Slavery to the moſt acceptable Free- 
dom: For when the Mind is in Contemplation of Re- 
venge, all its Thoughts muſt ſurely be tortured with the 
alternate Pangs of Rancour, Envy, Hatred, and Indigna- 
tion; and they who profeſs a Sweet in the Enjoyment of 
it, certainly never felt the conſummate Bliſs of Reconcili- 
tion: At ſuch an Inſtant the falſe Ideas we received un- 
| ravel, and the Shineſs, the Diſtruſt, the ſecret Scorns, and 
| all the baſe Satisfactions Men had in each others Faults 
| and Misfortunes, are diſpelled, and their Souls appear in. 


nders, 


their native Whiteneſs, without the leaſt Streak of that 
Malice or Diſtaſte which ſullied them: And perhaps thoſe 
very Actions, which (when we looked at them in the 
oblique Glance with which Hatred doth always ſee 


things) were Horrid and Odious, when obſerved with 


honeft and open Eyes, are Beauteous and Ornamental. 


BUT if Men are averſe to us in the moſt violent De- 


gree, and we can never bring them to an amicable Tem- 
per, then indeed we are to exert an obſtinate Qppoſition 
to them; and never let the Malice of our Enemies have 


| ſo effeftual an Advantage over us, as to eſcape our Good- 
will: For the neglected and deſpiſed Tenets of Religion 


are ſo Generous, and in ſo Tranſcendent and Heroick a 
manner diſpoſed for publick Good, that tis not in a Man's 
Power to avoid their Influence; for the Chriſtian is as 
much inclin'd to your Service when your Enemy, as the 
moral Man when your Friend. 


BUT the Followers of a Crucified Saviour muſt root 


out of their Hearts all Senſe that there is any thing great 
and noble in Pride or Haughtineſs of Spirit; yet it * 
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be very difficult to fix that Idea in our Souls, except we 
can think as worthily of our ſelves, when we practiſe 


the contrary Virtues ; we muſt learn and be convinced, 


that there is ſomething Sublime and Heroic in true Meek- 
neſs and Humility, for they ariſe from a great, not a 
groveling Idea of Things; for as certainly as Pride pro- 
ceeds from a mean and narrow View of the little Advan- 


tages about a Man's ſelf, ſo Meekneſs is founded on the 
extended Contemplation of the Place we bear in the U- 


niverſe, and a juſt Obſervation how little, how empty, 


how wavering are our deepeſt Reſolves and Councils. 
And as (to a well-taught Mind) when you've ſaid. an 
kaughty and proud Man, you have ſpoke a narrow Con- 
ception, little Spirit, and deſpicable Carriage ; ſo when 


you have ſaid a Man's meek and humble, you have ac- 
8 us that ſuch a Perſon has arrived at the hardeſt 
Task in the World, in an univerſal Obſervation round 


him, to be quick to ſee his own Faults, and other Mens 


Virtues, and at the height of Pardoning every Man ſooner 


than himſelf; you have alſo given us to underſtand, that 


to treat him kindly, ſincerely and reſpectfully, is but a 
mere Juſtice to him that is ready to do us the ſame Of- 
fices. This Temper of Soul keeps us always awake to a 
juſt Senſe of Things, teaches us that we are as well a- 


kin to Worms as to Angels; and as nothing is above 
| theſe, ſo nothing below thoſe. It keeps our Under- 


ſtanding tight about us, ſo that all things appear to us 


great or little, as they are in Nature and the Sight of 


eaven, not as they are gilded or ſullied by Accident or 
Fortune. = 

I T were to be wiſhed that all Men of Senſe would 
think it worth their while to refle& upon the Dignity of 
Chriſtian Virtues, it would poſlibly enlarge their Souls 
into ſuch a Contemptof what Faſhion and Prejudice have 
made honourable, that their Duty, Inclination and Ho- 
nour would tend the ſame way, and make all their Lives 
an uniform Act of Religion and Virtue. | 


AS tothe great Cataſtrophe of this Day, on which the 
Mediator of the World ſuffered the greateſt Indignities 
and Dcath it ſelf for the Salvation of Mankind, it would 
be worth Gentlemens Conſideration, whether from his 
Example it would not be proper to kill all en, to 
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Revenge ; and examine whether it would not be expedi- 


ent to receive new Notions of what is Great and Ho- 
 nourable. 


THIS is neceſſary againſt the Day wherein he who 


died ignominiouſly for us Hall deſcend from Heawen to be 
our Fudge, in Majefly and Glory. How will the Man who 

| ſhall die by the Sword of Pride and Wrath, and in Con- 

F tention with his Brother, appear before him, at whoſe 
JF trejence Nature jhall be in an Agony, and the great and 
| glorious Bodies of Light be obſcured 3 when the Sun ſhall be 
' &arkened, the Moon turned into Blood, and all the Poxwers 
| of Heaven ſoaken ; when the Heavens themſelves ſhall paſs 
| awvay with a great Noiſe, and the Elements difſobve with 
| fervent Heat; when the Earth alſo, and all the Works 


that are therein ſhall be burnt up? 
WHAT may juſtly damp in our Minds the Diaboli- 


cal Madneſs, which prompts zus to decide our petty Ani- 
moſities by the Hazard of Eternity, is, that in that one 


Act the Criminal does not only highly offend, but forces 


himſelf into the Preſence of his Judge, that is certainly 


his Caſe who dies in a Duel. I cannot but repeat it, He 
that dies in a Duel knowingly offends God, and in that 
very Action ruſhes into his offended Preſence. Is it poſ- 


| fible for the Heart of Man to conceive a more terrible. 


Image than that of a departed Spirit in this Condition? 
Could we but ſuppoſe it has juſt left its Body, and ſtruck. 
with the terrible Reflexion, That to avoid the Laughter. 
of Fools, and being the By-word of Idiots, it has now 


| precipitated it ſelf into the Din of Demons, and the 


Howlings of Eternal Deſpair, how willingly now would . 
it ſuffer the Imputation of Fear and Cowardiſe, to have 
one Moment left not to tremble in vain ? 

I H E Scriptures are full of pathetical and warm Pic- 
tures of the Condition of an happy or miſerable Futuri- 
ty; and, I am confident, that the frequent reading of 
them would make the way to an happy Eternity to a- 
greeable and pleaſant, that he who tries it will find the 
Difficulties, which he before ſuffered in ſhunning the Al- 
lurements of Vice, abſorpt in the Pleaſure he will take in 
the purſuit of Virtue: And how happy muſt that Mortal 
be, who thinks himſelf in the favour of an Almighty, and 

can 
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R. T:lhtfm, in his Diſcourſe concerning the Dan. i 


| ger of all known Sin, both from the Light of Na- 
ture and Revelation, after having given us he 
Deſcription of the Laſt Day out of Holy Writ, has this 
remarkable Paſlage. | „ 
© I appeal to any Man, whether this be not a Repre- 
* ſentation of things very proper and fuitable to hat 
© Great Day, wherein he who made the World ſhall 
come to judge it? And whether the Wit of Man ever 
* deviſed any thing ſo awful, and ſo agreeable to the Ma. 
* jeſty of God, and the ſolemn Judgment of the whole 
World? The Deſcription which Virgil makes of the E- 
* hfan Fields and the Infernal Regions, how infinitely do 
they fall ſhort of the Majeſty of the Holy Scripture, 
and the Deſcription there made of Heaven and Hell, 
© and of the Great and Terrible Day of the Lord! So that 


in Compariſon they are childiſh and trifling ; and yet 


perhaps he had the moſt regular and moſt govern'd 
Imagination of any Man that ever lived, and obſerved 
© the greateſt Decorum in his Characters and Deſeripti- 
ons. But who can declare the great things of God, but 
* he to whom God ſhall reveal them ? : 

T HIS Obſervation was worthy a moſt Polite Man, 
and ought to be of Authority with all who are ſuch, fo 
far as to examine whether he ſpoke that as a Man of a 


juſt Tafte and Judgment, or advanced it merely for the 


Service of his Doctrine as a Clergy man. 
I am very confident whoever reads the Goſpels, with 
an Heart as much prepared in Favour of them as when 


he fits down to Virgil or Homer, will find no Paſlage there 


which 
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| which is not told with more natural Force than any E- 
piſode in either of thoſe Wits, who were the Chief of 
mere Mankind. | 
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THE laſt thing I read was the 24th Chapter of St. 


Luke, which gives an Account of the Manner in which 
© eur Bleſſed Saviour, after his Reſurrection, joined with 
two Diſcipleson the Way to Emmaus as an ordinary Tra- 
veller, and took the Privilege as ſuch to inquire of them 
* what occaſioned a Sadneſs he obſerved in their Counte- 
* nances; or whether it was from any Publick Cauſe ? 
| Their Wonder that any Man ſo near Feruſalem ſhould be 
2 Stranger to what had paſſed there; their Acknowledg- 
ment to one they met accidentally that they had believed 
in this Prophet; and that now, the Third Day after his 
Death, they were in Doubt as to their pleaſing Hope 
which occaſioned the Heavineſs he took notice of, are 
all reprefented in a Stile which Men of Letters call the 
: Great and noble Simplicity. The Attention of the Diſci- 
| pies when he expounded the Scriptures concerning him- 


f, his offering to take his Leave of them, their Fond- 


| neſs of his Stay, and the Manifeſtation of the great Gueſt | 
whom they had entertained while he was yet at Meat 


with them, are all Incidents which wondertully pleaſe 
the Imagination of a Chriſtian Reader; and give to him 
ſomething of that Touch of Mind which the Brethren 


| felt, when they ſaid one to another, Did not our Hearts 
| burn within us, while he talked with us by the Way, and 
| wwhile he opened to us the Scriptures ? 


Iam very far from pretending to treat theſe Matters 


| as they deſerve; but | hope thoſe Genttemen who are 
qualified for it, and called to it, will forgive me, and con- 
ider that I ſpeak as a mere Secular Man, impartially con- 
ſidering the Effect which the Sacred Writings will have 
upon the Soul of an intelligent Reader; and it is ſome Ar- 
gument, that a thing is the immediate Work of God, 
when it fo infinitely tranicends all the Labours of Man. 
When I look upon Raphaels Picture of our Saviour 


appearing to his Diſciples after his Reſurrection, I cannot 
but think the juſt Diſpoſition of that Piece has in it the 
Force of many Volumes on the Subject: The Evange- 
liſts are eafily diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by a paſſionate 
Zeal and Love which the Painter has thrown in their Fa- 
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ces; the Huddle Group of thoſe who ſtand moſt diſtant 


are admirable Repreſentations of Men abaſhed with their 


late Unbeliefand Hardneſs of Heart. And ſuch Endeavour 


as this of Raphael, and of all Men not called to the Altar, 


are Collateral Helps not to be deſpiſed by the Miniſters 


of the Goſpel. 


T IS with this View that I preſume upon Subjects of 
this Kind, and Men may take up this Paper, and be catch- 
ed by an Admonition under the Diſguiſe of a Diverſion. 

ALL the Arts and Sciences ought to be employed in 
one Confederacy againſt the prevailing Torrent of Vice 
and Impiety ; and it will be no ſmall Step in the Pro- 
greſs of Religion, if it is as evident as it ought to be, 
that he wants the beſt Faſte and beſt Senſe a Man can 
have, who is cold to the Beauty of Holineſs. = 

AS for my part, when I have happened to attend the 
Corps of a Friend to his Interment, and have ſeen a 
graceful Man at the Entrance of a Church-yard, who be- 
came the Dignity of his Function, and aſſumed an Au- 
thority which is natural to Truth, pronounce I am the 


Keſurrection and the Lift, he that believeth in me, though he 


evere dead yet ſhall he live ; and whoſoever liveth and be- 


lievetb in me ſhall never die: 1 ſay, upon ſuch an Occaſion, 


the Retroſpect upon paſt Actions between the Deceaſed 
whom I followed and my ſelf, together with the many 
little Circumſtances that ſtrike upon the Soul, and alter- 
nately give Grief and Conſolation, have vaniſhed like a 


Dream ; and I have been relieved as by a Voice from 


Heaven, when the Solemnity has proceeded, and after a 
long Pauſe I again heard the Servant of God utter, I know 
that my Redeemer liweth, and that he ſhall ſtand at the lat- 
ter Day upon the Farth; and though Worms deſtrey this Bo- 
dy, yet in my Fleſh ſhall I ſee God; whom Iſball ſee for my jelf, 


and my Eyes ſhall behold, and not another. How have I- 


been raiſed aboye this World and all its Regards, and how 
well prepared to receive the next Sentence which the ho- 
ly Man has ſpoken, Wie brought nothing into this World, 
and it is certain abe can carry nothing out; the Lord ga ve, 
and the Lord hath taken away, blefſed be the name of 
the Lord ! | Fe 

THERE are I know Men of heavy Temper without 


Genius, who can read theſe Expreſſions of Scripture with 
as 
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as much Indifference as they do the reft of theſe loofe Pa- 
pers: However I will not deſpair but to bring Men of 


Wit into a Love and Admiration of Sacred Writings 


and, as old as I am, I promiſe my ſelf to ſee the Day 


| when it ſhall be as much the Faſhion among Men of Po- 
| liteneſs to admire a Rapture of St. Paul, as any fine Ex- 


preſſion in Virgil or Horace; and to fee a well-dreſſed 
young Man produce an Evangeliſt out of his Pocket, and 


de no more out of Countenance than if it were a Claſſiclæ 


Printed by Elzevir. | 

II is a Gratitude that ought to be paid to Providence 
by Men of diſtinguiſhed Faculties, to praiſe and adore the 
Author of their Being with a Spirit ſuitable to thoſe Fa- 
culties, and rouſe ſlower Men by their Words, Actions, 
and Writings to a Participation of their Tranſports and 
Thankſgivings. | 


No 22. 


"Wire mihi & rigui placeant in Vallibus Amnes, 
Flumina amem Sylvaſque inglorius— Virg. 


ASTORAL Poetry not only amuſes the Fancy the 
moft delightfully, but is likewiſe more indebted to 
tit than any other ſort whatſoever. It tranſports us 
into a kind of Fairy-Land, where our Ears are ſoothed 
with the Melody of Birds, bleating Flocks, and purling 
Streams; our Eyes inchanted with flowery Meadows and 
ſpringing Greens; we are laid under cool Shades, and 

entertained with all the Sweets and Freſhneſs of Nature. 

It is a Dream, tis a Viſion, which we wiſh may be real, 
nd we believe that it ie true. | | 
Mrs. Cornelia Lizard's Head was ſo far turned with 
theſe Imaginations, when we were laſt in the Country, 
that ſhe loſt her Reſt by liſtening to Nightingales ; ſhe 
kept a Pair of Turtles cooing in her Chamber, and had a 
tame Lamb running after her up and down the Houle. 
I uſed all gentle Methods to bring her to her ſelf; as hav- 
ing had a Deſign heretofore of turning Shepherd mY 
| elf, 


— 
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ſelf, when I read Virgil or Theocritus at Oxford. But a; 


my Age and Experience have armed me againſt any 
Temptation to the Paſtoral Life, I can now with the 


greater Safety conſider it; and ſhall lay down ſuch Rules, 
as thoſe of my Readers, who have the aforeſaid Deſign, 
ought to obſerve, if they would follow the Steps of the 


Shepherds and Shepherdeſſes of ancient Times. 


IN order to form a right Judgment of Paſtoral Poe. 
try, it will be neceſſary to caſt back our Eyes on the firſt Þ 
Ages of the World. For ſince that way of Life is n« 
now in Being, we muſt inquire into the Manner of it | 
when it actually did exiſt. Before Mankind was formed 


into large Societies, or Cities were built, and Commerce 


eſtabliſhed, the Wealth of the World conſiſted chiefly in 


Flocks and Herds. The tending of theſe, we find to 
have been the Employment of the firſt Princes, whoſe 
Subjects were Sheep and Oxen, and their Dominions the 
adjoining Vales. As they lived in great Affluence and 
Eaſe, we may preſume that they enjoyed ſuch Pleaſures 
as that Condition afforded, free and uninterrupted. Theit 
manner of Life gave them Vigour of Body, and: Serenity 


of Mind. The Abundance they were poſſeſt of ſecured 
them from Avarice, Ambition or Envy; they could 


ſcarce have any Anxieties or Contentions, where every 
one had more than he could tell what to do with. Love 
indeed might occaſion ſome Rivalſhips amongſt them, 
becauſe many Lovers fix upon one Object, for the Loſs 


of which they will be ſatisfied with no Compenſation, 


Otherwiſe it was a State of Eaſe, Innocence and Con- 
tentment ; where Plenty begot Pleaſure, and Pleaſure 
begot Singing, and Singing begot Poetry, and Poetry 
begot Pleaſure again. ; | 
TH Us happy was the firſt Race of Men, but rude 


withal and uncultivated. For before they could make 


any conſiderable Progreſs in Arts and Sciences, the 


Tranquillity of the Rural Life was deſtroyed by turbu- 


lent and ambitious Spirits: who, having built Cities, 
raiſed Armies, arid ſtudied Policies of State, made Vaſl- 
fals of the defenceleſs Shepherds, and rendered that 
whieh was before eaſy and unreſtrained, a mean, la- 
borious, miſerable Condition, Hence, if we 2 

die bv | 6 


the Country Life ſhall be this. 
amuſe himſelf by writing Paſtorals, ſhould form in his 
Fancy a Rural Scene of perfect Eaſe and Tranquillity, 
where Innocence, Simplicity, and Joy abound. It is not 
enough that he writes about the Country; he muſt give 
us what is agreeable in that Scene, and hide what is 
witetched. It is indeed commonly affirmed, that Truth 
well painted will certainly pleaſe the Imagination; but 
it is ſometimes convenient not to diſcover the whole 
Truth, but that Part which only is delightful. We muſt 
ſometimes ſhow only half an Image to the Fancy; which 
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the Paſtoral Period before Learning, we fliall find it 
unpoliſhed; if after, we ſhall find it unpleafant. 
THE Uſe that I would make of this ſhort Review of 
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An Author that would 


if we diſplay in a lively manner, the Mind is fo dexte- 
| rouſly deluded, that it doth not readily perceive that the 
other half is concealed. Thus in writing Paſtorals, let 
the Tranquillity of that Life appear full and plain, but 
hide the Meanneſs of it; repreſent its Simplicity as clear 
as you pleaſe, but cover its Miſery. I would not hereby 
be ſo underſtood, as if I thought. nothing that is irkſom 
or unpleaſant ſnould have a Place in theſe Writings; I 
only mean that this State of Life in general ſhould be ſup- 
"a agreeable. But as there is no Condition exempt 
rom Anxiety, I will allow Shepherds to be afflicted with 
ſuch Misfortunes, as the Loſs of a favourite Lamb, or a 
faithleſs Miſtreſs. He may, if you pleaſe, pick a Thorn 
out of his Foot; or vent his Grief for loſing the Prize in 
Dancing ; but theſe being ſmall Torments, they recom- 
mend that State which only produces ſuch trifling Evils. 
Again, I would not ſeem ſo ſtrict in my Notions of In- 
nocence and Simplicity, as to deny the Uſe of a little 
Railing, or the. Liberty of Stealing a Kid or a Sheep- 
| hook. For theſe are likewiſe ſuch petty Enormities, that 
ve muſt think the Country happy where theſe are the 
greateſt Tranſgreſſions. 2 
WHEN a Reader is placed in ſuch a Scene as I have 
deſcribed, and introduced into ſuch Company as I have 
choſen, he gives himſelf up to the pleaſing Deluſion ; and 
ſince every one doth not know how it comes to paſs, I 
will venture to tell him why he is pleaſed, 


THE 
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THE firſt Reaſon is, becauſe all Mankind love Eat v 
Though Ambition and Avarice employ moſt Men tl 


Thoughts, they are ſuch uneaſy Habits, that we do nap V 
indulge them out of Choice, but from ſome Neceſſity, 
real or imaginary. We ſeek Happineſs, in which Ease v 
is the principal Ingredient, and the End propoſed in ou r: 
moſt reſtleſs Purſuits is 'T ranquillity. We are therefor r: 
ſoothed and delighted with the Repreſentation of it, au a 
fancy we partake of the Pleaſure. ED 
A ſecond Reaſon is our ſecret Approbation of Inno, 
cence and Simplicity. Human Nature is not ſo mud 
depraved, as to hinder us from reſpecting Goodneſs in 
others, though we our ſelves want it. This is the Rex 
ſon why we are fo much charmed with the pretty Pratth 
of Children, and even the Expreſſions of Pleaſure or Un. 
eaſineſs in ſome part of the Brute Creation. They are 
without Artifice or Malice; and we love Truth too wel 
to reſiſt the Charms of Sincerit 7. | 
As third Reaſon is eur Love of the Country. Health, 
Tranquillity and pleaſing Objects are the Growth of the 
Country, and though Men, for the general Good of the 
World, are made to love populous Cities, the Country 
hath the greateſt Share in an uncorrupted Heart. When 
we paint, deſcribe, or any way indulge our Fancy, the 
Country is the Scene which ſupplies us with the moſt 
lovely Images. 'This State was that wherein God placed 
Adam when in Paradiſe; nor could all the fanciful Wits 
of Antiquity- imagine any thing that could adminiſter 


* 


more exquiſite Delight in their Elyſum. 


2 
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— Extrema per illos „ 
F uftitia excedens terris veſtigia fecit. Virg. 


| AVING already conveyed my Reader into the 
Fairy or Paſtoral Land, and informed him what F 
| manner of Life, the Inhabitants of that Region 
lead; I ſhall in this Day's Paper, give him tome Marks, 
BH | whereby 
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whereby he may diſcover whether he is impoſed upon by 
thoſe who pretend to be of that Country; or, in othe; 
Words, what are the Characteriſticks of a true Arcadian. 

FROM the foregoing Account of the Paſtoral Life, 
we may diſcover that Simplicity is neceſſary in the Cha- 
racter of Shepherds. Their Minds muſt be ſuppoſed ſo 
rude and uncultivated, that nothing but what 1s plain 
and unaffected can come from them. Nevertheleſs we 
are not obliged to repreſent them dull and ſtupid, ſince 
fine Spirits were undoubtedly in the World before Arts 


were invented to poliſh and adorn them. We may there- 
fore introduce Shepherds with good Senſe and even with 


Wit, provided their Manner of Thinking be not tos 
galant or refined. For all Men, both the rude and po- 
lite, think and conceive things the ſame way (Truth 
being eternally the ſame to all) though they expreſs them 


very differently. For here lies the Difference: Men, 
who by long Study and Experience have reduced their 


Ideas to certain Claſſes, and conſider the general Nature 
of things abſtracted from Particulars, expreſs their 
Thoughts after a more conciſe, lively, ſurpriſing Manner. 
Thoſe who have little Experience, or cannot abſtract, 
deliver their Sentiments in plain Deſcriptions, by Cir- 
cumſtances, and thoſe Obſervations which either ſtrike 
upon the Senſes, or are the firſt Motions of the Mind. 
And though the former raiſes our Admiration more, 
the latter gives more Pleaſure, and ſooths us more natu- 
rally. Thus a courtly Lover may ſay to his Miſtreſs, 


With thee for ever I in Woods could reſt, 
Where never human Foot the Ground hath pref? ; 


Thou &en from Dungeons Darkneſs canſt exclude, 
And from a Deſart baniſh Solitude. 


\ Shepherd will content himſelf to ſay the ſame thing 
more ſimply. 


Come, Roſalind, Oh ! come; for without thee 
What Pleaſure can the Country have for me? 


AGAIN, ſinee Shepherds are not allowed to make 
deep Reflexions, the Addreſs required is fo to relate an 
Action, that the Circumſtances put together ſhall cauſe 
ie Reader to reflect. Thus by one delicate Circum- 

Yo. I. E ſtance 


of the Country. | 


O, /even ſmonth Foints a mellew Pipe I have, 
Which with his dying Breath Damztas gave: 
And ſaid, This, Corydon, I leave to thee, 

For only thou deſerv'ſt it after me. 


As in another Paſtoral Writer, after the ſame manner 4 


Shepherd informs us how much his Miſtreſs likes him, 


As TI to cool me bath'd one ſultry Day, 

Fond Lydia lurking in the Seages lay. 

The Wanton laugh'd, and ſeem'd in haſte to fly, 
Tet often ſtopp d, and often turn d her Eye. 


If ever a Reflexion be pardonable in Paſtorals, it i; 
where the Thought is ſo obvious, that it ſeems to come 
eaſily to the Mind; as in the following admirable Im. 
provement of Virgil and Theocritus. : 


Fair is my Flock, nor yet uncomely J. 

1f liquid Fountains flatter not. And why 

Should liguid Fountains flatter us, yet foorw 
The bordering Fhw'rs leſs beauteous than they grow? 


A Second Characteriſtick of a true Shepherd is Simpli 
city of Manners, or Innocence. This is ſo obvious from 
what I have before advanced, that it would be but Repe- 
tition to inſiſt long upon it. I ſhall only remind the 
Reader, that as the Paſtoral Life is ſuppoſed to be where 
Nature is not much depraved, Sincerity and 'Truth will 
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ſtance Corydon tells Alexis that he is the fineſt Songſter iþ 


generally run through it. Some ſlight Tranſgreſſions for 


the ſake of Variety may be admitted, which in effect will 


only ſerve to ſet off the Simplicity of it in general. I 
cannot better illuſtrate this Rule than by the following 


Example of a Swain who found his Miſtreſs aſleep. 


Once Delia ſſept on eaſy Moſs reclin d, 

Her lowely Limbs half bare, and rude the Wind: 

J ſmooth'd her Coats, and flole a filent Kiſs 3 

Condemn me, Shepherds, if I did amiſs. 

A third Sign of a Swain is, that ſomething of Religion, 
and even Superſtition, is part of his Character. For 
we find that thoſe who have lived eaſy Ling. the 

| ; | ound 
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lter Country, and contemplate the Works of Nature, live in 
the greateſt Awe of their Author. Nor doth this Humour 
5 leſs now than of old: Our Peaſants as ſincerely 
believe the Tales of Goblins and Fairies, as the Heathens 
thoſe of Fawns, Nymphs and Satyre. Hence we find the 
Works of Virgil and Theecritus ſprinkled with left-handed 
os Ravens, blaſted Oaks, Witch crafts, Evil Eyes, and the 
like. And I obſerve with great Pleaſure, that our Eng- 
* [£4 Author of the Paſtorals I have quoted hath practiſed 
this Secret with admirable Judgment. 
; Iwill yet add another Mark, which may be obſerved 
very often in the above-named Poets, which is agreeable 
to the Character of Shepherds, and nearly allied to Su- 
perſtition, I mean the uſe of Proverbial Sayings. I take 
the common Similitudes in Paftoral to be of the Pro- 
verbial Order, which are ſo frequent, that it is needleſs 
and would be tireſom to quote them. I ſhall only take 
notice upon this Head, that it is a nice Piece of Art to 
raiſe a Proverb above the vulgar Stile, and ſtill keep it 
eaſy and unaffected. Thus the old Wiſh, God reft his 
Seal, is finely turned. 


WM Ther gentle Sidney liv'd the Shepherd's Friend, 


7 Eternal Bleſſings on his Shade attend. 
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ACK LIZARD was about Fifteen when he was 

firſt entered in the Univerſity, and being a Youth 

of a great deal of Fire, and a more than ordinary 
\pplication to his Studies, it gave his Converſation a very 
particular Turn. He had too much Spirit to hold his 
ligion, Tongue in Company; but at the ſame time ſo little 
Fot Mcquaintance with the World, that he did not know 
in the ow to talk like other People. 
E 2 AFTER 
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came down among us to pals away a 


the Country. The firſt Night after his Arrival, as we 


were at Supper, we were all of us very much improvei 


by 


from the Moon. 


upon me, and {miling at his Siſter's Ignorance. 
ter. 


Dogs, and afterwards prove he could not feel it. When 


the Girls were ſorting a Set of Knots, he would de it 
monſtrate to them that all the Ribbons were of th: 
ſame Colour; or rather, ſays Fack, of no Colour at all. 


My Lady Lizard herſelf, though ſhe was not a littk 
pleas'd with her Son's Improvements, was one Day al 
moſt angry with him; for having accidentally burt 
her Fingers as ſhe was lighting the Lamp for her Tes 
pot; in the midſt of her Anguiſh, Fack laid hold of the 


Opportunity to inſtru her that there was no ſuch thing 
as Heat in Fire. In ſhort, no Day paſs'd over ou 


Heads, in which Fack did not imagine he made tlt 
whole Family wiſer than they were before. 


THAT part of his Converſation which gave me the 
moſt Pain, was what paſs'd among thoſe Country Gem 
On ſuch Occaſions Jai 
uſually took upon him to be the Mouth of the Company; 


tlemen that came to vilit us. 


and thinking himſelf obliged to be very merry, woul 


entertain us with a great many odd Sayings and Abſur 
I found this Fellow ha 
made a very ſtrong Impreſſion upon act's Imagination; 
which he never conſidered was not the Caſe of the rel 
of the Company, till after many repeated Trials b 
lound that his Stories ſeldom made any Body laugh baff 


dities of their College Cook. 


himtelf. 


No 2 


AFTER a Year and half's ſtay at the Univerſity, he 
onth or two in 


224 


I al 
ſhootii 


dunda 


Fack's Table- Talk. He told us, upon the Appearanaſ 
of a Diſh of Wild-Fowl, that according to the Opinio 
of ſome natural Philoſophers they might be lately come 
Upon which the Spar4/er burſting ou 
into a Laugh, he inſulted her with ſeveral Queſtions re. 
lating to the Bigneſs and Diſtance of the Moon and 
Stars; and after every Interrogatory would be winking 

act 
gained his Point ; for the Mother was pleaſed, 155 al 
the Servants ſtared at the Learning of their young Mal 
Fack was ſo encouraged at this Succeſs, that fa 
the firſt Week he dealt wholly in Paradoxes. It was ai 
common Jeſt with him to -pinch one of his Siſter's Lap 


fection 


conſtan 
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Tall this while looked upon Fack as a young Tree 


ſhooting out into Bloſſoms before its Time; the Re- 
dundancy of which, though it was a little unſeaſonable, 
ſeemed to foretel an uncommon Fruittulneſs. 


IN order to wear out the Vein of Pedantry which 


ran through his Converſation, I took him out with me 
gone Evening, and firſt of all inſinuated to him this Rule, 
which I had my ſelf learned from a very great Autlior, 
To think with the Wiſe, but talk with the Vulgar. Fack's 
good Senſe ſoon made him reflect that he hau often ex- 
poſed himſelf to the Laughter of the Ignorant by a con- 
Itrary Behaviour; upon which he told me, that he would 
take care for the future to keep his Notions to himſelf, 
and converſe in the common received Sentiments of 
Mankind. He at the ſame time deſired me to give him 
any other Rules of Converſation which I thought might 


be for his Improvements. I told him I would think of 


it; and accordingly, as I have a particular Affection for 
the young Man, I gave him next Morning the following 
Rules in Writing, which may perhaps have contributed 
to make him the agreeable Man he now 1s. 

THE Faculty ot interchanging our Thoughts with 


one another, or what we expreſs by the Word Conver- 
ation, has always been repreſented by Moral Writers 
as one of the nobleſt Privileges of Reaſon, and which 


more particularly ſets Mankind above the Brute Part of 
the Creation 5 


THOUGH nothing ſo much gains upon the Af- 


fections as this Extempore Eloguence, which we have 
conſtantly Occaſion for, and are obliged to practiſe 


every Day, we very rarely meet with any who excel 
in it. 


THE Converſation of moſt Men is diſagreeable, not 


ſo much for Want of Wit and Learning, as of Good- 
| Breeding and Diſcretion. 


IF you reſolve to pleaſe, never ſpeak to gratify 


any particular Vanity or Paſſion of your own, but al- 
ways with a Deſign either to divert or inform the 
| Company. A Man who only aims at one of theſe, 
[1s always eaſy in his Diſcourſe. He is never out of 


umour at being interrupted, becauſe he conſiders that 
| 3: ::- thoſe 
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thoſe who hear him are the beſt Judges whether what he 
was ſaying could either divert or inform them. 

A modeſt Perſon ſeldom fails to gain the Good-will of 
thoſe he converſes with, becauſe no body envies a Man, 
who does not appear to be pleaſed with himſelf. 

WE ſhould talk extremely little of our ſelves. In. 
deed what can we ſay? It would be as imprudent to 
diſcover our Faults, as ridiculous to count over our 
fancied Virtues, Our private and domeſtick Affairs are 
no leſs improper to be introduced in Converſation, 
What does it concern the Company how many Horſe 
you keep in your Stables? Or whether your Servant iz 
moſt Knave or Fool? | ; 

A Man may equally affront the Company he is in, 
by engroſſing all the Talk, or obſerving a contemptu- 
ous Silence. | 

BEFORE you tell a Story it may be generally not 
amiſs to draw a ſhort Character, and give the Company 
a true Idea of the principal Perſons concerned in it, 
The Beauty of moſt things confiſting net ſo much in 
their being ſaid or done, as in their being ſaid or done 
e a particular Perſon, or on ſuch a particular Oc- 


on. | 

NOTWITHSTANDING all the Advantages 
of Youth, few young People pleaſe in Converſation ; 
the Reaſon is, that Want of Experience makes them 
poſitive, and what they ſay is rather with a Deſign to 
pleaſe themſelves than any one elſe. 

IT is certain that Age it ſelf ſhall make many thing 
paſs well enough, which would have been laughed atin 
tke Mouth of one much younger. | 

NOTHING, however, is more infupportable to 
Men of Senſe, than an empty formal Man who ſpeaks 
in Proverbs, and decides all Controverſies with a ſhort 
Sentence. This piece of Stupidity is the more inſuſſe 
rable, as it puts on the Air of Wiſdem. | 

A prudent Man will avoid talking much of any par- 
ticular Science, for which he is remarkably famous, There 
is not methinks an handſomer thing ſaid of Mr. Coaulh in 
his whole Life, than that none but his intimate Friends 
ever diſcovered he' was a great Poet by his Diſcourſe: 
Beſides the Decericy of this Rule, it is certainly founded 

in 
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in good Policy. A Man who talks of any thing he is 
already famous for, has little to get, but a great deal to 
loſe. I might add, that he who is ſometimes ſilent on 
a Subject where every one is ſatisfied he could ſpeak 
well, will often be thought no leſs knowing in other 
Matters, where perhaps he is wholly ignorant. 
WOMEN are frightened at the Name of Argument, 
and are ſooner convinced by an happy Turn, or Witty 


| Expreſſion, than by Demonſtration. 


HENEVER you commend, add your Reaſons 
for doing ſo; it is this which diſtinguiſhes the Appro- 
bation of a Man of Senſe from the Flattery of Syce- 
phants, and Admiration of Fools. . 

RALLERY is no longer agreeable than while the 
whole Company is pleaſed with it. I would leaſt of all 
be underſtood to except the Perſon rallied. 

THOUGH Good-humour; Senſe and Diſcretion 
can ſeldom fail to make a Man agreeable, it may be no 
ill Policy ſometimes to prepare your ſelf in a particular 
manner for Converſation, by looking a little farther than 
your Neighbours into whatever 1s become a reigning 
Subject. If our Armies are befieging a Place of Im- 
portance abroad, or ur Houſe of Commons — 
a Bill of Conſequence at home, you can hardly fail o 
being heard with Pleaſure, if you have nicely informed 
your ſelf of the Strength, Situation, and Hiſtory of the 
firſt, or of the Reaſons for and againſt the latter. It 
will have the ſame Effect if when any ſingle Perſon be 
gins to make a Noiſe in the World, you can learn ſome 
of the ſmalleſt Accidents in his Life or Converſation, 
which though they are too fine for the Obſervation of 
the Vulgar, give more Satisfaction to Men of Senſe, (as 
they are the beſt Openings to a real Character) than 


the Recital of his moſt glaring Actions. I know but 


ene ill Conſequence to be feared from this Method, 
namely, that coming full charged into Company, you: 
ſhould refolve to unload whether an handſom Oppor- 

tunity offers it ſelf or no. | 
THOUGH the asking of Queſtions may plead for 
it ſelf the ſpecious Names of Modeſty, and a Deſire 
ef Information, it affords little Pleaſure to the reſt of 
tie Company who are not troubled with the ſame 
E 4 Doubts ; 
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Doubts; beſides which, he who asks a Queſtion would 
do well to conſider that he lies wholly at the Mercy of 
another before he receives an Anſwer. 

NOTHING is more ſilly than the Pleaſure ſome 
People take in what they call peaking their Minds, A 
Man of this Make will ſay a rude thing for the mere 


Pleaſure of ſaying it, when an oppoſite Behaviour, full 


as Innocent, might have preferved his Friend, or made 
his Fortune. | 5 
I T is not impoſſible for a Man to form to himſelf as 


Exquiſite a Pleaſure in complying with the Humour and 


Sentiments of others, as of bringing others over to his 
own; ſince 'tis the certain Sign of a Superior Genius, 
that can take and become whatever Dreſs it pleaſes. 

I ſhall only add, that beſides what I have here ſaid, 
there is ſomething which can never be learnt but in the 
Company of the Polite. The Virtues of Men are catch- 
ing as well as their Vices, and your own Obſervations 
added to theſe, will ſoon diſcover what it is that com- 
mands Attention in one Man and makes you tired and 
diſpleaſed with the Diſcourſe of another. | 


Ut non hoc fateatur? — Hor. 


N E prevailing Humour of crying up Authors that 
have writ in the Days of our Forefathers, and of 
paſſing ſlightly over the Merit of our Contempo- 

raries, is a Grievance, that Men of a free and unpreju- 
diced Thought have complained of through all Ages in 
their Writings. | | . 

went home laſt Night full of theſe Reflexions from 
2 Coffce-houſe, where a great many excellent Writings 
were arraigned, and as many very indifferent ones ap- 


plauded, more (as it ſeemed to me) upon the Account 


of 
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of their Date, than upon any intrinſick Value or De- 
merit. The Converſation ended with great Encomiums 
upon my Lord Verulam's Hiſtory of Henry the VIIth. 
The Company were unanimous in their Approbation of 

it. I was too well acquainted with the Traditional 
Vogue of that Book throughout the whole Nation, to 
venture my Thoughts upon it. Neither would I now 
offer my Judgment upon that Work to the Publick, (ſo 
oreat a Veneration have I for the Memory of a Man whoſe 
Writings are the Glory of our Nation) but that the Au- 
thority of ſo leading a Name may perpetuate a vicious 
Taſte amongſt us, and betray future Hiſtorians to copy 

after a Model, which I cannot help thinking far from 
complete. 

AS to the Fidelity of the Hiſtory, I have nothing to 

fay ; to examine it impartially in that View would re- 
quire much Pains and Leiſure : But as to the Compoſi- 

tion of it, and ſometimes the Choice of Matter, I am 

apt to believe it will appear a little faulty to an unpreju- 
diced Reader. A complete Hiſtorian ſhould be endow- 
ed with the eſſential Qualifications of a great Poet. 

His Stile muſt be majeſtick and grave, as well as ſim- 

ple and unaffected; his Narration ſhould be animated, 
mort and clear, and fo as even to outrun the Impati- 
ence of the Reader, if poſſible. This can only be done vp 

by being very ſparing and choice in Words, by retrench- | 19 
Ing all cold and ſuperfluous Circumſtances in an Action, 41 
and by dwelling upon ſuch alone as are material, and 
ft to delight or inſtruct a ſerious Mind. This is what 
we find in the great Models of Antiquity, and in 2 
more particular manner in Z:vy, whom it is impoſſible 

to read without the warmeſt Emotions. | 

= | BUT my Lord Verulam, on the contrary, is ever, 
in the tedious Stile of Declaimers, uſing tivo Words 
for one ; ever endeavouring to be witty, and as fond of 
out of-the-way Similies as ſome of our Flay Writers. 
He abounds in low Phraſes, beneath the Diznity of Hiſ- 
tory, and often condeſcends to little Conceits and 
I Wibbles. His political Reflexions are frequently fal, 
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Work more the Air of a recluſe Scholar, than of a Man 


verſed in the World. 

AF TE R paſling fo free a Cenſure upon a Book which 
for theſe hundred Years and upwards has met withthe 
moſt univerſal Approbation, I am obliged in my own 
Defence to tranſcribe ſome of the many Paſlages I tor. 
merly collected for the Uſe of my firſt Charge Sir Mar 
-aduke Lizard. It would be endleſs ſhould I point ow 
the frequent Tautologies and Circumlocutions that occur 
in every Page, which do (as it were) rarify inſtead of 
condenſing his Thoughts and Matter. It was, in all 
probability, his Application to the Law that gave him 
a Habit of being ſe wordy ; of which 1 ſhall put down 
two or three Examples. 

F THAT all Records, wherein there was any Me. 
1 mory or Mention of the King's Attainder, ſhould be 
« defaced, cancelled, and taken off the File—— Diver: 
« ſecret and nimble Scouts and Spies, &c. to learn, 
« ſearch and diſcover all the Circumſtances and Parti. 
culars— To aſſail, ſap, and work into the Conſtancy 
+ of Sir Robert Clifford. | | 

I leave the following Paſſages to every one's Conſidera- 
tion, without making any farther Remarks upon them. 

* HE ſhould be well enough able to ſcatter the Jig 
as a flight of Birds, and rattle away his Swarm of Bees 
* with their King. — The Rebels took their way to- 
* wards York, &c. but their Snow- ball did not gather as it 
© went So that (in a kind of Mattacina of Human 
Fortune) he turned a Broach that had worn a Crown; 
whereas Fortune commonly doth not bring in a Come: 
* dy or Farce after a Tragedy — The Queen was 
* crown'd, &c. about two Years after the Marriage, like 
an old Chriſtening that had ftaid long for Godfathers-- 
Deſirous to trouble the Waters in Irah, that he might 
* fiſh the better, caſting the Net not out of St. Peter's, 
* but out of Borgia's Bark---- --- And therefore upon the 
ö firft Grain of Incenſe that was ſacrificed upon the Altar 
of Peace at Bulloigne, Perkin was ſmok d away 
* This was the End cf this little Cockatrice of a King, 
that was able to deſtroy thoſe that did not eſpy him 
* fiſt. — It was obſerved that the great Tempeſt, which 
drove Philip into England, blew down the Golden n 

tom 
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from the Spire of St. Paul's; and in the Fall, it fell upon 

4a a Sign ofthe Black-Eagle, which was in Paul's Church- 
yard. in the Place where the School-houſe now ſtand- 
eth, and battered it, and broke it down: Which was 
, © * a ſtrange Stooping of a Hawk upon a Fowl. — The 
King began to find where his Shoe did wring him 

In wivie Boſom or Budget moſt of Perkin's Secrets were 
© laid up -——» One might know afar off where the Owl 
was by the Flight of Birds— Bold Men, and careleſs of 
Fame, and that took Toll of their Maſter's Grift—— 
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Enpſon and Dudley would have cut another Chop out of 1 
kim. Peter Hialas, ſome call him Elias; ſurely Wl 


he was the Forerunner of, &c. Lionel, Biſhop of 9 
Concordia, was ſent as Nuncio, Qc but notwithſtanding; Wl 
. & * he had a good ominous Name to have made a Peace, no- | #0 


e Þ © thing followed Taxing, him for a greater Taxer- = 
of his People——-- Not by Proclamations, but by 4 
„ Court-Fames, which commonly print better than printed. 1 
. © Proclamations— Sir Edward Poynings was enforced to . 1 9 
* make a wild Chace upon the wild /7;#— In ſparing. 1 
* of Blood by the bleeding of ſo much Treaſure—— TER 
„and although his Caſe had both Steel and Parchment 
more than the other; that is to ſay, a Conqueſt in the 


2 * Field, and an Act of Parliament- <——— That Pope 

knowing that King Henry the Sixth was reputed in the 

World abroad but for a ſimple Man, was afraid it 

it would but diminiſh the Eſtimation of that kind of Ho- 

n © nour, if there were not a diſtance kept between Inno- 

cents and Saints. | 

1 NOT to trouble my Reader with any more Inſtances 

u bof the like Nature, I muſt obſerve that the whole Work 

ze is ill conducted, and the Story of Perkin Warbeck (which 

-- # foould have been only like an Epiſode in a Poem) is ſpun. 

it out to near a third Part of the Book. The Character of 

„ Henty the Seventh, at the end, is rather an Abſtract of his { 

de Hiſtory than a Character. It is tedious, and diverſified: 1 

ar with ſo many Particulars as confound the Reſemblance, 1 

= and make it almoſt impoſſible for the Reader to form 1 

g, any diſtinct. Idea of the Perſon: It is not thus the. 1 

m Ancients drew their Characters; but in a- few juſt and: 9 

bold Strokes gave you the diſtinguiſhing Features of the FIN 

Mind (if I may be allowed the Metaphor ) in: ſo diſtin&: 1 j 

m | K. 141 

| it 
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a manner, and in fo ſtrong a Light, that you grew. inti- | 


mate with your Man immediately, and knew him from 
an hundred. 

AFTER all it muſt be conſider'd, in favour of my 
Lord Verulam, that he lived in an Age wherein chaſte 
and correct Writing was not in Faſhion, and when Pe- 
dantry was the Mode even at Court: So that it is no Won: 
der if the prevalent Humour of the Times bore down 
his Genius, though ſuperior in Force perhaps to any of 
our Countrymen, that have either gone before or ſuc- 


_ ceeded him. 


Ne 26. Friday, April 10. 


Non ego illam mihi dotem eſſe puto, que dos dicitur, 
Sed pudicitiam & pudorem & ſedatam cupidinem. Plaut. 


XX healthy old Fellow that is not a Fool, is the 


happieſt Creature living. It is at that Time of 
Life only Men enjoy their Faculties with Pleaſure 
and Satisfaction. It is then we have nothing to manage, 
as the Phraſe is; we ſpeak the downright Truth, and 
whether the reſt of the World will give us the Privilege 
or not, we have fo little to ask of them that we can 
take it. I ſhall be very free with the Women from this 
one Conſide ration; and having nothing to deſire of them, 
fhall treat them as they ſtand in Nature, and as they are 
adorned with Virtue, and not as they are pleaſed to form 
end diſguite themſelves. A Set of Fops, from one Ge- 
ncration to another, has made ſuch a Pother with Bright 
Eyes, the. Fair Sex, the Charms, the Air, and ſomething 
{o incapable to be expreſſed but with a Sigh, that the 
Creatures have utterly gone out of their very Being, and 


there are no Women in all the World. If they are 


not Nymphs, Shepherdeſſes, Graces, or Goddeſſes, they 
zretoa Woman all of them e Ladies. Get to a Chril- 
tening at an Ally in the Town, and at the meaneſt Arti- 
i:cer's, and the Word is, Well, who takes care of the La- 
dies? I have taken notice that ever ſince the Word ” 
| | . foot 
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1th was baniſhed for Madam, the Word Woman has been 
diſcarded for Lady. And as there is now never a Wo- 
man in England, I hope I may talk of Vomen without 
Offence to the Ladies. What puts mein this preſent Diſ- 
poſition to tell them their own is, that in the Holy Week 
I very civilly deſired all Delinquents in point of Chaſtity 
to make ſome Atonement for their Freedoms, by be- 
towing a Charity upon the miſerable Wretches who 
anguiſh in the Lock Hoſpital. But I hear of very little 
done in that matter; and I am informed, they are pleaſed, 
inſtead of taking notice of my Precaution, to call me an 
ill-bred old Fellow, and ſay I do not underſtand the 
World. It is not, it ſeems, within the Rules of Good- 
breeding to tax the Vices of People of Quality, and the 
Commandments were made for the Vulgar. I am indeed 
informed of ſome Oblations ſent into the Houſe, but they 
areall come from the Servants of Criminals of Conditi- 
on. A poor Chambermaid has ſent in Ten Shillings out 
of her Huſh-Money, to expiate her Guilt of being in her 


Miſtreſs's Secret; but ſays ſhe dare not ask her Ladyſhip 
for any thing, for ſhe is not to ſuppoſe that ſhe is locked 


up with a young Gentleman, in the Abſence of her Huſ- 
band, three Hours together, for any Harm ; but as my 


Lady is a Perſon of great Senſe, the Girl does not know _ 


but that they were reading ſome good Book together ; 
but becauſe ſhe fears it may be otherwiſe, ſhe has ſent 
her Ten Shillings for the Guilt of concealing it. We 
have a Thimble from a Country Girl that owns ſhe has 


had Dreams of a fine Gentleman who comes to their 


Houſe, who gave her half a Crown, and bid her have a 
care of the Men in this Town; but ſhe thinks he does 
not mean what he ſays, and ſends the Thimble, becau'e 
ſhe does not hate him as ſhe ought. The Ten Shillinge, 
this Timbie, and an Occamy Spoon from ſome other 
unknown poor Sinner, are all the Atonement which is 
made for the Body of Sin in London and Weſtminſter. I 
have computed, that there is One in every Three Hun- 
dred who is not chaſte ; and if that be a modeſt Compu- 
tation, how great a Number are thoſe who make no Ac- 
count of my Admonition. It might be expected one or 
two ofthe Two Hundred and Ninety- nine honeſt, might 
out of of mere Charity and Compaſſion to Iniquity, as it is 
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a Misfortune, have done ſomething upon fo good a 
Time, as that wherein they were ſolicited. But Major 
_ Crabtree, a ſour Pot-Companion of mine, ſays, the Two 
Hundred Ninety and Nine are one way or other as little 
Virtuous as the Three Hundredth unchaſte Woman, I 
would ſay Lady. It is certain, that we are infeſted with 
a parcel of Jillflirts, who are not capable of being Mo- 
thers of brave Men, for the Infant partakes of the Tem- 
per and Diſpoſition of its Mother. We ſee the unac- 
countable Effects which ſudden Frights and Longings have 
upon the Offspring ; and it is not to be doubted, but the 
ordinary way of Thinking of the Mether has its Influ- 
ence upon what ſhe bears about her Nine Months. Thus 
from the want of Care in this Particular of chooſing Wives, 
you ſee Men, after much Care, Labour, and Study, ſur- 
priſed with prodigious Starts of IIl-Nature and Paſſion, 
that can be accounted for no otherwiſe but from hence, 
that it grew upon them in Embrio, and the Man was 
determined Surly, Peeviſh, Froward, Sullen or Outrage- 
ous before he ſaw the Light. The laſt time I was ina 
Publick Place I fell in Love by Proxy for Sir Harry Li- 
ard. The young Woman happens to be of Quality: 


Her Father was a Gentleman of as noble a Diſpoſition, 


as any I ever met with. The Widow her Mother, un- 
der whoſe Wing ſhe loves to appear, and is proud of it, 
is a Pattern to Perſons of Condition. Good Senſe, heigh- 
tened and exerted with Good-breeding, is the Parent's di- 
ſtinguiſhing Character; and if we can get this Young Wo- 
man into our Family, we ſhall think we have a much 
better Purchaſe than others, who, without her good Qua- 
lities, may bring into theirs the greateſt Acceſſion of 


Riches. I ſent Sir Harry by laſt Night's Poſt the follow- 


ing Letter on the Subject. 


Dear Sir HARRY, 


« U P ON our laſt Parting, and as J had juſt mounted 


tbe little Roan I am fo fond of, you called me 


back; and when J ſtooped to you, you ſqueezed me 


* by the Hand, and with Alluſion to ſome pleaſant Diſ- 
* coutie we had had a Day or two before in the Houle, 
concerning the preſent Mercantile way of contracting 

Mar- 
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Marriages, with a Smile and a Bluſh you bid me look 
upon fome Women for you, and ſend Word how they 
went: I did not ſee one to my Mind till the laſt Opera 
before Eaſter. I aſſure you I have been as unquiet ever 


ſince, as I wiſh you were till you had her: Her Height, 


her Complexion, and every thing but her Age, which 
is under { wenty, are very much to my Satisfaction; 
there is ah ingenious Shame in her Eyes, which is to 
the Mind what the Bloom of Youth is to the Body, 
neither implies that there are Virtuous Habits and Ac- 
compliſhments already. attained by the Poſſeflor, but 
they certainly ſhew an unprejudiced Capacity towards 
them. As to the Circumſtance of this young Woman's 
Age, I am reconciled to her Want of Years, becauſe 
ſhe pretends to nothing above them ; you don't ſee in 
her the odious Forwardneſs to I know not what, as in 
the aſſured Countenances, naked Boſems, and confident. 
Glance: of her Cotemporaries. | 

« I will vouch for her, that you will have her whole 
Heart, if you can win it; ſhe is in no Familarities with. 
the Fops, her Fan has never been yet out of her own. 
Hand, and her Brother's Face is the only Man's ſhe ever 
looked in Stedfaſtly. | 

* WHEN I have gone thus far, and told you that I 
am very confident of her as to her Virtue and Educa- 
tion, I may ſpeak a little freely to you as you are a 
young Man; There is a Dignity in the young Lady's 
Beauty, when it ſhall become her to receive your 
Friends with a good Air and affable Countenance; when 
ſhe is to repreſent that Part of you, which you moſt 


delight in, the frank and chearful Reception of your 


Friends, her Beauty will do as much Honour to your 
Table, as they will give you pleaſure in your Bed. 


IT is no ſmall Inſtance of Felicity to have a Wa- 


0 
- 


man, from whoſe Behaviour your Friends are more en- 


deared to you; and for whole Sake your Children are 
as much valued as for your own. 

© IT is not for me to celebrate the lovely Height of 
her Forehead, the ſoft Pulp of her Lips, or to deicribe 
the amiable Profile which her fine Hair, Cheeks and 


Neck made to the Beholders that Night, but ſhall leave: 
them to your own Obſervation when you come to 


Town z 
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Town; which yoa may do at your Leiſure, and be 
* Time enough, for there are many in Town richer than 
her whom I recommend. EE 


Jan, S I X, 
Your moſt Obedient and 
not Humble Serwant, 
NESTOR IRONSI DR. 
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Saturday, April 11. 


Multa putans, fortemque animo miſeratus iniquam, Virg. 


N Compaſſion to thoſe gloomy Mortals, who by their 
Unbelief are rendered incapable of feeling thole Impreſ. 
ſions of Joy and Hope, which the Celebration of the 


late glorious Feſtival naturally leaves on the Mind of a 


Chriſtian, I ſhall in this Paper endeavour to evince that 
there are Grounds to expect a future State, without ſup- 
poſing in the Reader any Faith at all, not even the Belief 
of a Deity. Let the moſt ſtedfaſt Unbeliever open his 
Eyes, and take a Survey of the ſenſible World, and then 
ſay if there be not a Connexion, and Adjuſtment, and exact 
and conſtant Order diſcoverable in all the Parts of it. 
Whatever be the Cauſe, the thing it ſelf is evident to all 
our Faculties. Look into the Animal Syſtem, the Paſi- 
ons, Senſes, and locomotive Powers; is not the like 
Contrivance and Propriety obſervable in theſe two? Are 
they not fitted to certain Ends, and are they not by Nature 
directed to proper Objects? | 


I $ it poffble then that the ſmalleſt Bodies ſhould, by 


a Management ſuperior to the Wit of Man, be diſpoſed 


in the moſt excellent manner agreeable to their reſpective 
Natures ; and yet the Spirits or Souls of Men be neg- 
lected, or managed by ſuch Rules as fall ſhort of Man's 
Underſtanding ? Shall every other Patlion be rightly placed 
by Nature, and ſhall that Appetite of Immortality natu- 
ral to all Mankind be alone miſplaced, or deſigned to be 
fruſtrated ? Shall the induſtrious Application of the infe- 

rior 


Virtue 
that 
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rior Animal Powers in the meaneſt Vocations be anſwer- 
ed by the Ends we propoſe, and ſhall not the generous 
| Efforts of a virtuous Mind be rewarded? In a word, 
Shall the Corporeal World be all Order and Harmony, 
| the Intellectual Diſcord and Confuſion ? He who is Bigot 
enough to believe theſe things, muſt bid adieu to that 
natural Rule, of Reaſoning from Analogy ; mult run coun- 
ter to that Maxim of common Senſe, That Men ought to 
form their Fudgments of things unexperienced from what 
they have experienced. 
IF any thing looks like a Recompence of calamitous 
Virtue on this fide the Grave, it is either an Aſfurance 
that thereby we obtain the Favour and Protection of 
Heaven, and ſhall, whatever befals us in this, in another 
Life meet with a juſt Return; or elſe that Applauſe and 
Reputation, which is thought to attend virtuous Actions. 
The former of theſe, our Free thinkers, out of their ſin- 
galar Wiſdom, and Benevolence to Mankind, endeavour | 
b eraſe from the Minds of Men. The latter can never 400 
be uſtly diſtributed in this Life, where ſo many ill Acti- * 
ons are reputable, and ſo many good Actions diſeſteemed 1 
or miſinterpreted; where ſubtile Hypocriſy is placed in f 
the moſt engaging Light, and modeit Virtue lies conceal- 


11 

ed; where the Heart and the Soul are hid from the Eyes N 

of Men, and the Eyes of Men are dimmed and vitiated. 1 
Plato's Senſe in relation to this Point is contained in his py il 
Corgias, where he introduces Secrates ſpeaking after this | h 
manner. . Jl! 


IT was in the Reign of Saturn provided by a Law, 
wich the Gods have ſince continued down to this 
time, That they who had lived virtuouſly and piouſly 
upon Earth, ſhould after Death enjoy a Life full of Hap- 

* pineſs, in certain Iſlands appointed for the Habitation _ 
* of the Bleſſed : But that fuch as had lived wickedly | 
| 


I © ſhould go into the Receptacle of Damned Souls, named j 
WW Tartarus, there to ſuffer the Puniſhments they deſerved. 
Fut in all the Reign of Saturn, and in the Beginning of 


1 

the Reign of Jove, living Judges were appointed, by 1 
* whom each Perſon was Tied Th his Life-time in the d 
' lame Day on which he was to die. The Conſequence q 


* 
** 
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of which was, that they often paſſed wrong Judgments. 1 
Pluto, therefore, who preſided in Tartarus, and the 14 
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other fide many unfit Perſons were ſent to their reſpec. 
tive Dominions, complain'd to Fove, who promiſed to 
redreſs the Evil. He added, the Reaſon of theſe unjuf 


ence many conceal the Blemiſhes and Imperfectiom 
of their Minds by Beauty, Birth and Riches ; not to 
mention, that at the time ef Trial there are crowds of 
* Witneſſes to atteſt their having lived well. Theſe 
things miſ-lead the Judges, who being themſelves allo 
: of the number of the Living, are ſurrounded each with 
„his own Body, as with a Veil thrown over his Mind. For 
the future, therefore, it is my Intention that Men do 
not come on their Trial till after Death, when they 

ſhall appear before the Judge, diſrobed of all their Cor. 
* poreal Ornaments.” The Judge himſelf too ſhall be: 
pure unveiled Spirit, beholding the very Soul, the naked 
Soul of the Party before him. With this View I have 
already conſtituted my Sons, Minos and Rhadamanthu, 
Judges, who are Natives of Afa; and Æacus, a Native 
of Europe. Theſe, after Death, ſhall hold their Court 
* in a certain Meadow, from which there are two Roads, 
© leading the one to Tartarns, the other to the Iflands 
of tbe Bleſſed. | 

FROM this, as from numberleſs other Paſſages of his 
Writings, may be ſeen Plato's Opinion of a future State. 
A thing therefore in regard to us ſo comfortable, in itſel 
ſo juſt and excellent, a thing fo agreeable to the Analogy 
of Nature, and ſo univerſally credited by all Orders and 
Ranks of Men, of all Nations and Ages, what is it that 
ſhould move a few Men to reje& ? Surely there mult be 
fomething of Prejudice in the caſe. I appeal to the ſecret 
Thoughts of a Free-thinkey, if he does not argue within 
himſelf after this manner: The Senſes and Faculties I er- 
Joy at preſent are viſibly deſigned to repair, or preſerve 
the Body from the Injuries it is liable to in its preſent 
Circumſtances. But in an Eternal State where no De. 
cays are to be repaired, no outward Injuries to be fenced 
apainſt, where there are no Fleſh and Bones, Nerves 0! 
Blood - Veſſels, there will certainly be none of the Senſes: 
and that there ſhould be a State of Life without the Sentes 
is inconceivable ? | 
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Guardians of the Bleſſed Iſlands, finding that on the! 


pes. are that Men are judged in the Body, i 
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0 BUT as this manner of Reaſoning proceeds from a 
Poverty of Imagination, and Narrowneſs of Soul in thoſe 
othat uſe it, I ſhall endeavour to remedy thoſe Defects, 
and open their Views, by laying before them a Caſe 
„which, being naturally poſſible, may perhaps reconcile 
a them to the belief of what is ſuper naturally revealed. 

0 LET us ſuppoſe a Perſon blind and deaf from his 
Birth, who being grown to Man's Eſtate, is by the Dead 
ſe Palſy, or ſome other Cauſe, deprived of his Feeling, Ta- 
o fting, and Smelling, and at the ſame time has the impe- 
m diment of his Hearing removed, and the Film taken from 
17 his Eyes. What the five Senſes are to us, that the Touch, 
o Taſteand Smell were to him. And any other ways of 
ey Perception of a more refined and extenſive Nature were 
1. to him as inconceiveable, as to us thoſe are which will 


ene Day be adapted to perceive thoſe things which Eye 1 
ed bath not ſeen, nor Ear heard, neither hath it entered into tht ba 
5e Heart of Man to conceive. And it would be juſt as rea- It 
vs, ſonable in him to conclude, that the loſs of thoſe three 1 
ve Senſes could not poſſibly be ſucceeded by any new Inlets | 
u of Perception ; as in a Modern Free-thinker to imagine |, 
ds, there can be no State of Life and Perception; without the | 
ds | Senſes he enjoys at preſent. Let us further ſuppoſe the | 
ſame Perſon's Eyes, at their firit opening, to be ſtruck with N f 
his agreat variety of the moſt gay and pleaſing Objects, and I 
te. MW his Ears with a melodious Conſort of Vocal and Inftru- j 
elf mental Muſick : Behold him amazed, raviſhed, tranſport- N 
gy i ed; and you have ſome diſtant Repreſentation, ſome faint 6 
nd iſ and glimmering Idea of the ecſtatic State of the Soul in 1 
hat that Article in which ſhe emerges from this Sepulchre of 1 
be Fleſh into Life and Immortality. 7 
ret | 1 
hin] N. B. J has been obſerved by the Chrifttans, that a | 


en · ¶ certain ingenious Foreigner, aubo has publiſhed many ex- 
re emplary Fefts for the uſe of Perſons in the Article of Death, 
ent was very much out of Humour in a late Fit of Sickneſs, till 
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Atlas Parentum pejor Avis tulit 
Nos nequiores, mox daturos 
Progeniem vitioſiorem. Hor. 


HEOCRITUS, Bion and Moſc bus are the moſtfa- 
mous amongſt the Greet Writers of Paſtorals. The 
two latter of theſe are judged to be far ſhort of 

Theocritus, whom I ſhall ſpeak of more largeiy, becauſe 

he rivals the greateſt of all Poets, Virgil himſelf. He hath 

the Advantage confeſſedly of the Latin, in coming before 
him, and writing in a Tongue more proper for Paſtoral, 

The Softneſs of the Dorick Dialect, which this Poet is 

ſaid to have improved beyond any who came before him, 

is what the Ancient Roman Writers owned their Lan- 
guage could not approach. But beſides this Beauty, he 
ſeems to me to have had a Soul more ſoftly and tender- 
ly inclined to this way of Writing than Virgil, whole 
Genius led him naturally to Sublimity. It is true that 
the great Roman, by the Niceneſs of his Judgment, and 
great Command of himſelf, has acquitted himſelf dexte- 
rouſly this way. But a penetrating Judge will find there 
the Seeds of that Fire which burned afterwards ſo bright 
in the Georgicks, and blazed out in the A7neid. I mutt 
not, however, diſſemble that theſe bold Strokes appear 

Chiefly in thoſe Eclogues of Virgil, which ought not to be 

numbred amongſt his Paſtorals, which are indeed gene- 

rally thought to be all of the Paſtoral kind; but by the 
beſt Judges are only called his Select Poems, as the Word 

Eclogue originally means. : 8 

THOSE who will take the Pains to conſult Scaliger“ 
Compariſon of theſe two Poets, will find that Theocritus 


hath out-done him in thoſe very Paſſages which the Cri- 


tick hath produced in honourof Virgil. There is, in ſhort, 
more Innocence, Simplicity, and whatever elſe hath been 
laid down as the diſtinguiſhing Marks of Paſtoral, in the 
Greek than the Roman; and all Arguments from ye: be 
| actnele 
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actneſs, Propriety, Conciſeneſs and Nobleneſs of Virgil, 
may very well be turned againſt him. There is indeed 
| ſometimes a Groſſneſs and Clowniſhneſs in Theocritas, 
| which Virgil, who borrowed his greateſt Beauties from 
| him, hath avoided. I will however add, that Virgil, out 
of the Excellence of Genius only, hath come ſhort of 


Theocritus; and had poſſibly excelled him, if in greater 


Subjects he had not been born to excel all Mankind. _ 
| THE Italians were the firſt, amongſt the Moderns, 
that fell into Paſtoral Writing. It is obſerved, that the 
People of that Nation are very profound and abſtruſe 
in their Poetry as well as Politicks; fond of ſurpriſing 


Conceits and far-fetched Imaginations, and labour chiefly 
to ſay what was never ſaid before. From Perſons of this 
Character, how can we expect that Air of Simplicity and 
Truth, which hath been proved ſo eſſential to Shep- 
herds? There are two Paſtoral Plays in this Language, 
which they boaſt of as the moſt elegant Performances in 
Poetry that the latter Ages have produced; the Aminta 


of Taſſo, and Guarini's Paſtor Fido. In theſe the Names 


of the Perſons are indeed Paſtoral, and the Sy/van Gods, 
the Dryads, and the Sazyrs appointed with the Equipage 
of Antiquity; but neither their Language, . Sentiments, 
Paſſions or Deſigns, like thoſe of the Pretty Triflers in 
Virgil and Theocritus. I ſhall produce an Example out of 
each, which are commonly taken notice of, as Patterns 
of the Jalian way of Thinking in Paſtoral. Sylvia in 
Taſſo's Poem enters adorned with a Garland of Flowers, 
and views herſelf in a Fountain with ſuch Self admirati- 
on, that ſhe breaks out into a Speech to the Flowers on 
her Head, and tells them, Se doth not abear them to'adorn 


herſelf, but to make them aſhamed. In the Paſtor Fido, 


a Shepherdeſs reaſons after an abſtruſe Philoſophical man- 
ner about the Violence of Love, and expoſtulates with 
the Gods, for making Laws ſo rigorous to reſtrain us, and at 
the ſame time giving us invincible Defires. Whoever can 
beartheſe, may be aſſured he hath no Taſte for Paſtoral. 
WHEN lam ſpeaking of the [ta/ians, it would be 
unpardonable to paſs by Sannazarius. He hath changed 
the Scene in this kind of Poetry from Woods and Lawns, 
t the barren Beach and boundleſs Ocean: introduces Sea- 
calves in the room of Kids and Lambs, Sea-mews 4 _ 
ar 
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Lark and the Linnet, and preſents his Miſtreſs with Oi. 
ſters inſtead of Fruits and Flowers. How good ſoever 
his Stile and Thoughts may be; yet who can pardon him 
for his Arbitrary Change of the ſweet Manners and plea. 
ſing Objects of the Country, for what in their own Na- 
ture are uncomfortable and dreadful? I think he hath 
few or no Followers, or if any, ſuch as knew little of his 
Beauties, and only copied his Faults, and ſo are loſt and 
forgotten. 2 

THE French are ſo far from thinking abſtruſely, that 
they often ſeem not to think at all. It is all a Run of 
Numbers, Common-place Deſcriptions of Woods, Floods, 
Groves, Loves, &c. Thoſe who write the moſt accurate- 
ly fall into the manner of their Country, which is Ga- 
lantry. I cannot better illuſtrate what I would fay of 
the French, than by the Dreſs in which they make their 
Shepherds appear in their Paſtoral Interludes upon the 
Stage, as I find it deſcribed by a celebrated Author. The 
« Shepherds, faith he, are all embroidered, and acquit 
« themſelves in a Ball better than our Exgliſb Dancing- 
« Maſters. I have ſeen a couple of Rivers appear in 
Red Stockings; and Alpheus, inſtead of having his Head 
covered with Sedges and Bullruſhes, making Love in 
« a fair full-bottomed Periwig and a Plume of Feathers ; 
« but with a Voice fo full of Shakes and Quavers, that I 
« ſhould have thought the Murmurs of a Country Brook 
the much more agreeable Muſick. | 


Ne 2g. Tueſday, April 14. 
| Ride ſi fapis - | Mart, 


N order to look into any Perſon's Temper, I gene- 
rally make my firſt Obſervation upon his Laugh, 
whether he is eaſily moved, and what are the Paſſages 
which throw him into that agreeable kind of Convulſion. 
People are never ſo much unguarded, as when they are 
pleaſed ; and Laughter being a viſible Symptom of ſome 
inward Satisfaction, "tis then, if ever, we may believe 
the Face. There is, perhaps, no better Index to-point us 
to the Particularities of the Mind than-this, which 1s 1 
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it ſelf one of the chief Diſtinctions of our Rationality. 
For, as Milton lays, 


&i les from Reaſon flow, to Brutes deny d, 
And are of Lowe the Food | | 


It may be remarked in general under this Head, that the 

Laugh of Men of Wit is for the moſt part but a faint 
conſtrained kind of half-Laugh, as ſuch Perſons are ne- 

ver without ſome Diffidence about them; but that of 
Fools is the moſt honeſt, natural, open Laugh in the 

World. | 

[ have often had Thoughts of Writing a Treatiſe upon 

this Faculty, wherein I would have laid down Rules 
for the better Regulation of it at the Theatre ; I would 
have criticiſed on the Laughs now in vogue, by which 
our Comic Writers might the better know how to tranſ- 
port an Audience into this pleaſing Affection. I had ſet 
apart a Chapter for a Diſſertation on the Talents of ſome 
of our modern Comedians ; and as it was the Manner of 
Plutarch to draw Compariſons of his Heroes and Orators, 
toſet their Actions and Eloquence in a fairer Light ; fo 
| would have made the Parallel of P:nkethman, Norris and 


Bullock; and fo far ſhown their different Methods of 


nifing Mirth, that any one ſhould be able to diſtinguiſh 
whether the Jeſt was the Poet's, or the Actor's. 

AS the Play-houſe affords us the moſt Occaſions of ob- 
ſerving apon the Behaviour of the Face, it may be uſeful 
{for the Direction of thoſe who would be Criticks 
this Way) to remark, that the Virgin Ladies uſually diſ- 
pole themſelves in the Front of the Boxes, the young 
married Women compoſe the ſecond Row, while the 
Rear is generally made up of Mothers of long ſtanding, 
undeſigning Maids and contented Widows. Whoever 
will caſt his Eye upon them under] this View, during the 
Repreſentation of a Play, will find me ſo far in the right, 
that a Double Entendre ſtrikes the firſt Row into an affect- 
ed Gravity, or careleſs Indolence, the ſecond will venture 


at a Smile, but the third take the Conceit entirely, and 


Expreſs their Mirth in a dgvnright Laugh. . 
WHEN I deſcend to Particulars, I find the reſerved 
Frude will relapſe into a Smile at the extravagant J ree- 
| oms 
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doms of the Coquet, the Coquet in her turn laughs at the 
Starchneſs and aukward Afﬀectation of the Prude; the 
Man of Letters is tickled with the Vanity and Ignorance 
of the Fop, andthe Fop confeiles his Ridicule at the Un. 
politeneſs of the Pedant. 

I fancy we may range the ſeveral Kinds of Laughen 
under the following Heads, 


The Dimplers, 

The S miler Ty 

The Langhers, 
The Grinners, 
The Hor/e-Langhers. 


THE Dimple is practiſed to give a Grace to the Fet- 
tures, and is frequently made a Bart to entangle a gazing 
Lever; this was called by the Ancients the Chian Laugh, 
TFT HE Smile is for the moſt part confined to the Fair 

Sex, and their Male Retinue. It expreſſes our Satisfacti. 
on in a ſilent ſort of Approbation, doth not too much 
diſorder the Features, and is practiſed by Lovers of the 
moſt delicate Addreſs. ' This tender Motion of the Phyl- 
ognomy the Ancients called the Ionic Laugh. 

THE Laugh among us is the common R7/s of the 
Ancients. _ 25 5 | 

T H E Grin by Writers of Antiquity is called the Syn: 
erufian ; and was then, as tis at this time, made ule of 
to diſplay a beautiful Set of Teeth. 

THE Heor/e-Laugh, or the Sardonick, is made uſe of 
with great Succeſs in all kinds of Diſputation. The Pro- 
ficients in this Kind by a well-timed Laugh, will baffe 
the meſt ſolid Argument. This upon all Occaſions ſup- 
phes the want of Reaſon, is always received with great 
Applzuſe in Coffee-houſe Diſputes, and that Side the 
Laugh joins with, is generally obſerved to gain the better 
of his Antagonitt, 1 = 

THE Prude hath a wonderful Eſteem for the Chian 


Laugh or Dimple; ſhe looks upon all the other Kinds of 


Laughter as Exceſles of Levity ; and is never ſeen upon 
the moſt extravagant Jeſts to diſorder her Countenance 
with the Ruffle of a Smile. Her Lips are compoſed with 


a Primneſs peculiar to her Character, all her E 
ſeems 
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ſeems collected into her Face, and ſhe but very rarely 
takes the Freedom to ſink her Cheek into a Dimple. 

THE young Widow is only a Chian for time, 
her Smiles are confined by Decorum, and ſhe is obli- 
ged to make her Face ſympathize with her Habit; ſhe 
looks demure by Art, and by the ſtricteſt Rules of De- 
cency is never allowed the Smile till the firit Offer or 
Advance towards her is over. 

THE Effeminate Fop, who by the long Exerciſe of 
his Countenance at the Glaſs, hath reduced it to an ex- 
act Diſcipline, may claim a Place in this Clan. You 
ſee him upon any Occaſion, to give Spirit to his Diſ- 
courſe, admire his on Eloquence by a Dimple. | 

THE lonics are thoſe Ladies that take a greater Li- 
berty with their Features, yet even tlieſe may be ſaid to 
{mother a Laugh, as the Former to ſtif2 a Smile. 

THE Beau is an Jonic out of Complaiſance, and 
practiſes the Smile the better to ſympatnize with the 
Fair, Ile will ſometimes join in a Laugh to humour 
the Spleen of a Lady, or applaud a piece of Wit of 
his own, but always takes care to confine his Mouth 
within the Rules of Good-breeding ; he takes the Laugh 
from the Ladies, but is never guilty of ſo great an In- 
decorum as to begin it. 

THE Jonic Laugh is of univerſal Uſe to Men of Power 
at their Levees; and is eſteemed by judicious Place- 
Hunters a more particular Mark of Diſtinction than the 
Whiſper. A young Gentleman of my Acqua intance va- 
lued himſelf upon his Succeſs, having obtained this Fa- 
vour after the Attendance of three Months only. 

A judicious Author ſome Years ſince Publiſhed a Col- 
lection of Sonnets, which he very ſucceſsfully called 
Laugh and be Fat, or Pills to purge Melancholy: I cannot 
ſufficiently admire the facetion Title of theſe Volumes, 
and mult cenſure the World of Ingratitude, while they 
are ſo negligent in rewarding the Jocoſe Labours of my 
Friend Mr. D'Urfey, who was ſo large a Contributor to 
this Treatiſe. and to whoſe humorous Productions fo 
many Rural Squires in the remoteſt Parts of this Iſland are 
obliged for the Dignity and State which Corpulency gives 
them. The Story of the Sick Man's breaking an Impoſt- 
lume by a ſudden Fit of Laughter, is too well known to 
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need a Recital. It is my Opinion, that the above Pills 


would be extremely proper to be taken with es Milk, 


and mightily contribute towards the renewing and re- 
ſtoring decayed Lungs. Democritus is generally repre- 
ſented to us as a Man of the largeſt Size, which we may 
attribute to his frequent Exerciſe of his riſible Faculty. 


* 


] remember Juvenal ſomewhere ſays of him, 


Perpetuo riſu pulmonem agitare ſolebat. 


THAT fort of Man whom a late Writer has called 
the Butt is a great Promoter of this healthful Agitation, 
and is generally ſtocked with ſo much Good-humouc, as 
to ſtrike in with the Gaiety of Converſation, though 
ſome innocent Blunder of his own be the Subject of 
the Rallery. | | | 

I ſhall range all old amorous Dotards under the De- 
nomination of Grinners; when a young blooming Wench 
touches their Fancy, by an Endeavour to recal Youth 
into their Cheeks, they immediately overſtrain their 
Muſcular Features, and ſhrivel their Countenance into 
this frightful Merriment. | 

THE Wag is of the ſame kind, and by the ſame Ar- 
tifice labours to ſupport his Impotence of Wit; but he 
very frequently calls inthe Hor/e-Lawgh to his A ſſiſtance. 

THERE are another kind of Gr:#zers, which the 
Ancients call Megarics, and ſome Moderns have, not in- 
Judiciouſly, given them the Name of the Szearer:. 
Theſealways indulge their Mirth at the Expence of their 
Friends, and all their Ridicule conſiſts in unſeaſonable 
Ill-nature. I could wiſh theſe Laughers, would confider, 
that let 'em do what they can, there is no laughing 
away their own Follies by laughing at other People's. 

T HE Mirth of the Tea-Table is for the molt part 
Megaric, and in Viſits the Ladies themſelves very ſel- 
dom ſcruple the ſacrificing a Friendſhip toa Laugh of this 
Denomination. 0 8 

TH E Coquet hath a great deal of the Maric in her; 
but in ſhort, ſhe is a Proficient in Laughter, and can 
run through the whole Exerciſe of the Features; ſhe 
ſubdues the formal Lover with the Dimple, accolts the 


Fop with the Szile, joins with the Wit in the downright 


Laugh ; to vary the Air of her Countenance frequent 
rallies 


ſo fat 
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rallies with the Grizz ; and when ſhe has ridiculed her 
Lover quite out of his Underſtanding, to complete his 
Misfortunes, ſtrikes him dumb with the Hor/e-laugh, 
THE Hor/e-laugh is a diſtinguiſning Characteriſtick 
of the Rural Hoyden, and 'tis obſerved to be the laſt 
Symptom of Ruſticity that forſakes her under the Diſci- 
pline of the Boarding. School. 

P UNS TE RS, I find, very much contribute to- 
wards the Sardonic, and the Extremes of either Wit or 
Folly ſeldom fail of raiſing this noiſy kind of Applauſe. 
As the Ancient Phyſicians held the Sardonic Laugh very 
beneficial to the Lungs; I ſhould, methinks, adviſe all 
my Countrymen of Conſumptive and Hectical Conſtitu- 
tions to aſlociate with the moſt facetious Punſters of 
the Age. Perſius hath very elegantly deſcribeda Sardonic 
Laugher in the following Line, 


Tngeminat tremulos Naſo criſpante cachinnos. 


LAUGHTER is a Vent of any ſudden Joy that 
ſtrikes upon the Mind, which being too volatile and 
ſtrong, breaks out in this Tremor of the Voice. The 
Poets make uſe of this Metaphor when they would de- 
ſcribe Nature in her richeſt Dreſs, for Beauty is never ſo 
lovely as when adorned with the Smile, and Converſa- 
tion never fits caſter upon us, than when we now and. 
then diſcharge our ſelves in a Symphony of Laughter, 
which may not improperly be called The Chorus of Cox- 


verſation. | 5 


Ne 30. Wedneſday, April 15. 


—ꝛ redeunt Saturnia Regne. Virg 


HE Italians and French being diſpatched, I come 
now to the Exgliſo, whom I ſhall treat with ſuch 
Meekneſs as becomes a good Patriot; and ſhall 

ſo far recommend this our Iſland as a proper Scene for 
F 2 Paſtoral 
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Paſtoral under certain Regulations, as will ſatisfy the 
courteous Reader that I am in the Landed Intereſt. 

I muſt in the firſt place obſerve, that our Country- 
men have ſo good an Opinion of the Ancients, and 
- think ſo modeitly of themſelves, that the generality of 
Paſtoral Writers have either ſtol'n all from the Greets 
and Romans, or ſo ſervilely imitated their Manners and 
Cuſtoms, as makes them very ridiculous. In looking 
over ſome Engl; Paſtorals a few Days ago, I peruſed at 
leaſt fifty lean Flocks, and reckoned up an hundred left- 


handed Ravens, beſides blaſted Oaks, withering Mea- | 


dows, and weeping Deities. Indeed moſt of the occa- 
ſional Paſtorals we have, are built upon one and the 
fame Plan. A Shepherd asks his Fellow, why he is ſo 
pale, if his favourite Sheep hath ſtrayed, if his Pipe be 
broken, or Phyllis unkind ; He anſwers, None of 
theſe Misfortunes have befallen him, but one much grea- 
ter, for Damon, (or ſometimes the God Pan) is dead. 
'This immediately cauſes the other to make Complaints, 
and call upon the lofty Pines and Silver Streams to join 
in the Lamentation. While he goes on, his Friend inter- 
rupts him, and tells him that Damon lives, and ſhows 
him a Track of Light in the Skies to confirm it ; then 
invites him to Cheſnuts and Cheeſe, Upon this Scheme 
moſt of the noble Families in Great Britain have been 
comforted; nor can I meet with any Right Honourable 
Shepherd that doth not die and live again, after the 
manner of the aforeſaid Damon. | 

'HAVING already informed my Reader wherein 
the Knowledge of Antiquity may be ſerviceable, I ſtall 
now dire& him where he may lawfully deviate from the 
Ancients. There are ſome things of an eſtabliſhed Na- 
ture in Paſtoral, which are eſſential to it, ſuch as a Coun- 
try Scene, Innocence, Simplicity. Others there are of 
a changeable kind, ſuch as Habits, Cuſtoms, and the 
like. The Difference of the Climate is alſo to be con- 
fidered, for what is proper in Arcadia, or even in Tah, 
might be very abſurd in a colder Country. By the ſame 
Rule the Difference of the Soil, of Fruits and Flowers, 
zs to be obſerved. And in fo fine a Country as Britain, 
wat occaſion is there for that Profuſton of Hyacinths 
and Pe/!an Roſes, and that Cornucepia of Foreign F rot 
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which the Brit; Shepherds never heard of ! How much 


more pleaſing is the following Scene to an Engli# 
Reader ! | 


This Place may ſeem for Shepherds leiſure made, 

So lovingly theſe Elms unite their Shade. 

J ambitious Woodbine, how it climbs to breathe 

Its balmy Sweets around on all beneath: £ 
The Ground with Grafs of chearful Green beſpread, 
Thro' which the ſpringing Flow'r uf-rears its Head. 
Lo here the King-Cup of a golden Hue, | 
Medly'd with Daiſies white, and Endive blue ! 
Hark, how the gaudy Goldfinch, and the Thruſh, 


| With tuneful Warblings fill that Bramble-Bujh ! 
) In pleaſing Conſort all the Birds combine, 
f And tempt us in the various Song to join. 


THE Theology of the ancient Paſtoral is fo very 
pretty, that it were pity intirely to change it; but 1 
5 think that part only is to be retained which is univer- 


n fall) known, and the reſt to be made up out of our 
oon ruſtical Superſtition. of Hob-thruſhes, Fairies, Gob- 
uus and Witches. The Fairies are capable of being 
8 made very entertaining Perſons, as they are deſcribed. 
, by ſeveral of our Poets ; and particularly by Mr. Pope. 


e About this Spring (if ancient Fame ſay true) 
1 The dapper Elves their Moon-light Sports purſue, 
Their Pigmy King, and little Fairy Queen, 


in In circling Dances gambol'd on the Green, 1 
ll While tuneful Sprights a merry Con/c) t made, v9 
ne And Airy Muſick warbled through the Shade. '5f | 


a” WH AT hath been ſaid upon the Difference of Cli- 
in. mate, Soil and Theology, reaches the Proverbial Sayings, | 
of ¶ Dreſs, Cuſtoms and Sports of Shepherds. The following | | 
he Examples of our Paſtoral Sports are extremely beautiful. H 


th, Whilome did J, all as this Poplar fair, 

me Upraiſe my heedleſs Heal, devoid of Care, | | 
ers, "Mong ruſtick Routs the chief for Wanton Game; 1 
in, Mor could they merry make till Lobbin came; [ 
2006 Who better ſeen than JI in Shepherds Arts, | 
its, To pleaſe the Lads, and * the Laſſes Hearts? 
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How deftly to mine Oaten Reed, ſo fveet, 

Wont they upon the Green to ſhift their Feet? 

And when the Dance was done, how ewould they years 

Some well-dewiſed Tale from me to learn ® 

For many Songs and Tales of Mirth had I, 

To chaſe the lingring dun a- doaun the Sy. 

— ——O now! if ever, bring 

The Laurel green, the ſmelling Eglantine, 

And tender Branches from the mantling Vina, 

The deauy Conv/lip that in Meadow grows, 
The Fountain Violet, and Garden Roje: 

Tour Hamlets firew, and every publick Way, 

And conſecrate to Mirth Albino's Day. 

My elf will lawiſh all my little Store, 

And deal about the Goblet flowing ore: 

Old Moulin there fball harp, young Mico fing, 

And Cuddy dance the Round amidſt the Ring, 

Aud Hobbinol His antick Gambols play, 


T HE Reaſon why ſuch Changes from the Ancients 
ſhould be introduced is very obvious; namely, that Poetry 
being Imitation, and that Imitation being the beſt which 
deceives the moſt eaſily, it follows that we muſt take up 
the Cuſtoms which are moſt familiar, or univerſally 
known, ſince no Man can be deceived or delighted with 
the Imitation of what he is Ignorant of. 

I T is eaſy to be obſerved that theſe Rules are drawn 
from what our Countrymen Spencer and Philips have 
performed in this way. 'I ſhall not preſume to ſay any 
more of them, than that both have copied and improved 
the Beauties of the Ancients, whoſe manner of Thinking 
I would above all things recommend. As faras our Lan- 
guage would allow them, they have formed a Pattoral 
Stile according to the Doric of Theocritus, in which J 
dare not ſay they have excelled Virgil; but I may be al- 
lowed, for the Honour of our Language, to ſuppoſe it 
more capable of that pretty Ruſticity than the Latin. 
To their Works I refer my Reader to make Obſerva- 
tions upon the Paſtoral Stile; where he will ſooner 
find that Secret than from a Folio of Criticiſms, 


Thurſday, 
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THurſday, April 16. 


=> 


mY 


Fortem poſce animum Juv. 


Y Lady Lizard is never better pleaſed than when 


ſhe ſees her Children about her engaged in any 
profitable Diſcourſe. I found her laſt Night ſit- 


ting in the midſt of her Daughters, and forming a very 
beautiful Semi- circle about the Fire. I immediately took 


my Place in an Elbow- Chair, which is always left empty 
for me in one Corner. 175 

OUR Converſation fell inſenſibly upon the Subject 
of Happineſs, in which every one of the young Ladies 


gave her Opinion, with that Freedom and Unconcerned- 


neſs which they always uſe when they are in Company 
only with their Mother and my ſelf. | 

Mrs. Jane declared, that ſhe thought it the greateſt 
Happineſs, to be married to a Man of Merit, and placed 
at the Head of a well-regulated Family. I could not but 
obſerve, that in her Character of a Man of Merit, ſhe 


gave us a lively Deſcription of Tom Worthy, who has long 


made his Addreſſes to her. The Siſters did not diſcover 
this at firſt, 'till ſhe began to run down Fortune in a Lo- 
ver, and among the Accompliſhments ef a Alan of Me- 
Tt, unluckily mentioned white Teeth and black Eyes. 
Mrs. Annabella, after having rallied her Siſter upon 


her Man of Merit,talked much of Conveniences of Life, 
Affluence of Fortune, and Eaſineſs of 'Temper, in one 


whom ſhe ſhould pitch upon for a Husband. In ſhort, 
tho' the Baggage would not ſpeak out, I found the Sum 
of her Wiſhes was a rich Fool, or a Man ſo turned to 
her Purpoſes, that ſhe might enjoy his Fortune, and in- 
ſult his Hadern | | 

THE Romantick Corzelia was for living in a Wood 
among Choirs of Birds, with Zephyrs, Echo's and Ri- 
vulets to make up the Conſort; ſhe would not ſeem to 
include a Husband in her Scheme, but at the {ame time 
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talked ſo paſſionately of Cooing Turtles, Moſly Banks, 
and Beds of Violets, that one might eafily perceive ſhe 
was not without Thoughts of a Companion in her So- 
litudes. 

MISS Betty placed her Summum bonum in Equipages, 
Aſſemblies, Balls and Birth-nights, talked in Raptures of 
Sir Edward Shalloæb's gilt Coach, and my Lady Tattle's 
Room, in which ſhe ſaw Company ; nor would ſhe 
have eaſily given over, had ſhe not obſerved that her 
Mother appeared more ſerious than ordinary, and by 
her Looks ſhewed that ſhe did not approve ſuch a Re- 
dundance of Vanity and Impertenence. RE 0 

M Favourite, the Spar#/cr, with an Air of Innocence 
and Modeſty, which is peculiar to her, ſaid that ſhe never 
expected ſuch a thing as Happineſs, and that ſhe thought 
the moſt any one could do, was to keep themſelves from 
being uneaſy ; for, as Mr. 1r9n/ide has often told us, ſays 
ſhe, we ſhould endeavcur. to be eaſy here and happy 
hereafter: At the fame time ſhe begged me to acquaint 
them by what Rules this Eafe of Mind, or if I would 
pleaſe to call it Happineſs, is beſt attained, 

MY Lady Lizard joined in the ſame Requeſt with 
her youngeſt Daughter, adding with a ſerious Look, 
The thing ſeemed to her of ſo great Conſequence, that 
ſhe hoped 1 would for once forget they were all Women, 
and give my real Thoughts of it with the ſame Juilnels 
I would uſe among a Company of my own Sex. I 
complied with her Deſire, and communicated my Sen- 
timents to them on this Subject, as near as I can re- 
member, pretty much to the following Purpoſe. 

AS rothing 1s more natural than for every one to 
deſire to be happy, it is not to be wondered at that the 
wiſeſt Men in all Ages have ſpent ſo much time to diſco- 
ver what Happineſs is, and wherein it chiefly conſiſts. 
An eminent Writer, named Varro, reckons up no leſs 
than two hundred eighty eight different Opinions upon 
this Subject; and another, called Zucian, after having 
given us a long Catalogue of the Notions of feveral 
Philoſophers, endeavours to ſhew the Abſurdity of all of 
them, without eſtabliſhing any thing ef his own. 

THAT which ſeems to have made ſo many err in 


this Caſe, is the Reſolution they took to fix a Man's Hay 
- Pinels 
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pinels to one determined Point, which I conceive cannot 
be made up, but by the Concurrence of ſeveral Particu- 


lars. | 
[ ſhall readily allow Virtue the firſt place, as ſhe is the 


| Mother of Content. It is this which calms our Thoughts, 
and makes us ſurvey ourſelves with Eaſe and Pleaſure. 
| Naked Virtue, however, is not alone ſufficient to make a 


Man happy. It muſt be accompanied with at leaſt a mo- 
derate Proviſion for all the Necflities of Life, and not 
ruffled and difturbed by bodily Pains. A Fit of the Stone 
was ſharp enough to make a Stoick cry out, That Zeno 
his Maſter taught him falſe, when he told him that Pain 
was no Evil. | | 
BUT beſides this, Virtue is ſo far from being alone 
ſufficient to make a Man happy, that the Exceſs of it in 
ſome particulars, joined to a ſoft and Feminine Temper,: 


| may often give us the deepeſt Wounds, and chiefly con- 


tribute to render us uneaſy. I might inſtance in Pzty, Love, 
and Friendſbip. In the two laſt Paſſions it often happens, 
that we ſo intirely give up our Hearts, as to make our” 
Happineſs wholly depend upon another Perſon; a Truſt, - 
for which no human Creature, however excellent, can: 
poſſibly give us a ſufficient Security. | 

THE Man therefore who would be truly happy, muſt, . 


beſides an habitual Virtue, attain to ſuch a Strength of 


Mind, as to confine his Happineſs within himſelf, and 
keep it from being dependent upon others. A Man of 
this Make will perform all thoſe Good-natured Offices 
that could have been expected from the moſt bleeding 
Pity, without being ſo far affected at the common Mil- 

fortunes of human Life, as to diſturb his on Repoſe. 
His Actions of this kind are ſo much more meritorious - 
than another's, as they flow purely from a Principle of” 
Virtue, and a Senſe of his Duty; whereas a Man of a 
otter Temper, even while he is aſſiſting another, may 
in ſome meaſure be ſaid to be relieving himſelf. 

A Man endowed with that Strength of Mind I am here 
ſpeaking of, tho he leaves it to his Friend or Miſtreſs to - 
make him {till more happy, does not put it in the Power 
of either to make him miſerable. 


FROM what has been already ſaid it will alſo ap- 


bear, that nothing can be more weak than to place our“ 
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_ Happineſs in the Applauſe of others, ſince by this Mean; 
we make it wholly independent of our felves. People of 
this Humour, who place their chief Felicity in Reputation 
and Applauſe, are alſo extremely ſubject to Envy, the 
moſt painful as well as the moſt abſurd of all Paſſions. 

THF ſureſt Means to attain that Strength of Mind and 
independent State of Happineſs I am here recommending, 
is A Virtuous Mind ſufficiently furniſhed with Ideas to 
ſupport Solitude, and keep up an agreeable Converſation 
With it ſelf Learning is a very great Help on this Occa- 
ſion, as it lays up an infinite Number of Notions in the 
Memory, ready to be drawn out, and ſet in Order upon 
any Occaiion. The Mind often takes the ſame Pleaſure 
in looking over theſe her Treatures, in augmenting and 
diſpoling them into proper Forms, as a Prince does in a 
Review of his Army. | 

AT the ſame time I muſt own, that as a Mind thus 
furniſhed, feels a ſecret Pleaſure in the Conſciouſneſs of 
its own Perfection, and is delighted with ſuch Occaſions 
as call upon it to try its Force, a lively Imagination ſhall 
produce a Pleaſure very little inferior to the former in 
Perſons of much weaker Heads. As the firſt therefore 
may not be improperly call'd, The Heaven of a Wiſe Man; 
the latter is extremely well repreſented by our Vulgar 
Expreſſion, which terms it A Fool's Paradiſe. There is, 
however, this Difference between them, that as the firſt 
naturally produces that Strength and Greatneſs of Mind 
I have been all along deſcribing as ſo eſſential to render a 
Man happy, the latter is ruffled and diſcompoſed by 
every Accident, and loſt under the common Misfor- 
Tune, 

I T is this Strength of Mind that is not to be over- 
come by the Changes of Fortune, that riſes at the Sight 
of Dangers, and could make Alexander (in that Paſſage 
of his Life ſo much admired by the Prince of Conde) 
when his Army mutinied, bid his Soldiers return to Ma- 
cedon, and tell their Countrymen that they had left their 
King conquering the World 3 fince for his Part he could 
not doubt of raiſing an Army where-ever he appear'd. It 
is this that chiefly exerts it {elf when a Man is mot op- 
preſſed, and gives him always in Proportion to whatever 


Malice or Injuſtice would deprive him of. It is this 0 
| ort, 
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mort, that maker the virtueus Man inſenſibly ſet a Value 
upon himſelf, and throws a Varniſh over his Words and 


Actions, that will at laſt command Eſteem, and give him 
greater Aſcendant over others, than all the Advantages 


of Birth and Fortune. 

2D 2 GNA q FAPETD 
SYED 
Friday, April 17. 

ipſe volens, faciliſque ſequetur, 


Si te Fata vocant: aliter non wviribus ullis 


Vinca Virg. 


AVING delivered my Thoughts upon Paſtoral 


Poetry, after a Didactic manner, in ſome forego- 


ing Papers, wherein I have taken ſuch Hints from 
the Criticks as I thought rational, and departed from em 


according to the beſt of my Judgment, and ſubſtituted o- 
thers in their Place, I ſhall cloſe the whole with the fol- 


lowing Fable or Allegory. 


IN ancient Times there dwelt in a pleaſant Vale of 


Arcadia a Man of very ample Poſſeſſions, named Meznal- 


as; who deriving his Pedigree from the God Pan, kept 


yery ſtrictly up to the Rules of the Paſtoral Life, as it 
was in the Golden Age. He had a Daughter, his only 
Child, call'd e 


having been bred up wholly in the Country, was baſhful 
to the laſt Degree. She had a Voice that was exceeding 
ſweet, yet had a Ruſticity in its Tone, which however 
to moſt who heard her ſeemed an additional Charm. 
Though in her Converſation in general ſhe was very en- 
gaging, yet to her Lovers, who were numerous, ſhe was 
lo coy, that many left her in Diſguſt after a tedious 
Courtſhip, and matched themſelves where they were bet- 
ter received. For Menalcas had not only reſolved to take 


2 Son in-law, who ſhould inviolably maintain the Cu- 


ſtoms of his Family; but had received one Evening, as 
he walked in the Fields, a Pipe of an Antique Form from 
a Faun, or as ſome ſay, from Oberon the Fairy, with a 
Particular Charge not to beſtow his Daughter upon any 
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one who could not play the ſame Tune upon it as at tha 
time he entertained him with. | | 

WHEN the Time that he had deſigned to give her in 
Marriage was near at hand, he publiſhed a Decree, where. 
by he invited the neighbouring Youths to make Trial of 
this Muſical Inſtrument, wich Promiſe that the Vidur 
ſhould poſleis his Daughter, on Condition that the Van. 
quiſhed ſhould ſubmit to what Puniſhment he thought fi 
to inflict. Thoſe who were not yet diſcouraged, and had 
high Conceits of their own Worth, appeared on the ap- 
pointed Day, in a Dreſs and Equipage ſuitable to their 
reſpective Fancies. 

THE Place of Meeting was a flowery Meadoy, 
through which a clear Stream murmured in many irre. 
gular Meanders. The Shepherds made a ſpacious Ring 
tor the contending Lovers; and in one Part of it there 
{at upon a little I hrone of Turf, under an Arch of Eg- 
lantine and Wood-bines, the Father of the Maid, and at 
his right Hand the Damſel crowned with Roſes and Li. 
lies. She wore a flying Robe of a ſlight green Stuff; 
ſhe had her Sheephook in one Hand, and the fatal Pipe 
in the other. 

THE firft whe approached her was a Youth of 2 
graceſul Preſence and courtly Air, but dreſt in a richer 
Habit than had ever been ſeen in Arcadia. He wore a 
Crimſon Veſt, cut indeed after the Shepherd's Faſhion, 
but ſo enriched with Embroidery, and ſparkling with 
Jewels, that the Eyes of the Spectators were diverted 
{rom conſidering the Mode of the Garment by the das- 
zling of the Ornaments. His Head was covered with a 
Plume of Feathers, and his Sheep-hook glittered with 
Gold and Enamel. He accoſted the Damſel after a very 

calant manner, and told her, * Madan, 

* Vid. Fon- you need not to conſult your Glaſs, ts adorn 
tenelie. your ſelf Jo-day; you may ſee the Greatneſ; 

| of 10ur Beauty in the Number of your Con- 
gueſts. She having never heard any Compliment ſo po- 
lite, could give hinx no Anſwer, but preſented the Pipe. 
He applied it to his Lips, and began a Tune which he {et 
off win ſo many Graces and Quavers, that the Shep- 
herds and Shepherdeſſes (who had paired themſelves in 
order to dance) could not follow it; as indeed it requi- 
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| red great Skill and Regularity of Steps, which they had 


never been bred to. Menalcas ordered him to be ſtript 
of his coſtly Robes, and to be clad in a Ruſſet Weed, and 
confined him to tend the Flocks in the Valleys fora Year 
and a Day: 

IHE Second that appeared was in a very different 


| Garb. He was clothed in a Garment of rough Goat- 


skins, his Hair was matted, his Beard neglected ; in his 


| Perſon uncouth, and aukward in his Gait. He came up 
fleering to the Nymph, and told her + He | 


had hugg'd his Lambs, and kiſs'd his young Þ Vid. Theo- 
Kids, but he hoped to kiſs one that was feveet- critus. 
er. The Fair one bluſhed with Modeſty 
and Anger, and prayed ſecretly againſt him as ſhe gave 
him the Pipe. He ſnatched it from her, but with ſome 
Difficulty made it ſound ; which was in ſuch harſh and 
jarring Notes, that the Shepherds cried one and all, that 
he underſtood no Muſick. He was immediately ordered 
to the moſt craggy Parts of Arcadia, to keep the Goats, 
and commanded never to touch a Pipe any more. 
THE Third that advanced appeared in Clothes that 
were ſo ſtrait and uneaſy to him, that heſeemed to move 
with Pain. He marched up to the Maiden with a 
thoughtful Look and ftately Pace, and 
faid. * Divine Amaryllis, you wear not Vid. Taſſo. 
thoſe Roſes to improve your Beauty, but 
to make them aſhamed. As ſhe did not comprehend his 
Meaning, ſhe preſented the Inſtrument without Reply, 
The Tune that he play'd was ſo intricate and perplexing, 
that the Shepherds ſtood ſtock ſtill, like People altoniſhed 
and confounded. In vain did he plead that it was the 
Perfection of Muſick, and compoſed by the moſt skilful 
Maſter in - Heſperia, Menalcas finding that he was a. 
Stranger, hoſpitably took . Compaſhon on him, and deli- 
vered him to an old Shepherd, who was ordered to get 


him Clothes that would fit him, and teach him to ſpeals 


plain. | | 
THE Fourth that ſtep'd forwards was young Amyntas, 
the moſt beautiful of all the 4rcadian Swains, and ſe- 


cretly beloved by Amarz/lis, He wore that Day the 


fame Colours as the Maid for whom he fighed. He mo- 
ved towards her with an ealy but unattued Air: fhe. 


bluſhed. 
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bluſhed as he came near her, and when ſhe gave him 
the Fatal Preſent, they both trembled, but neither could 
ſpeak. Having ſecretly breathed his Vows to the Gods, 
he poured forth ſuch melodious Notes, that though they 
were a little wild and irregular, they filled every Heart 
with Delight. The Swains immediately mingled in the 
Dance, and the old Shepherds affirmed, that they had 
often heard ſuch Muſick by Night, which they imagined 
to be played by ſome of the Rural Deities. Ihe good 
old Man leaped from his Throne, and after he had 


embraced him, preſented him to his Daughter, which 


cauſed a general Acclamation. 

WHILE they were in the midſt of their Joy, they 
were ſurpriſed with a very odd Appearance. A Perſon 
in a blue Mantle, crown'd with Sedges and Ruſhes, ſtep'd 
Into the middle of the Ring. He had an Angling Rod 
in his Hand, a Pannier upon his Back, and a poor mea- 
gre Wretch in wet Clothes carried ſome Oiſters before 
him. Being asked whence he came, and what he was ? 
He told them, he was come to invite Amaryllis from 
the Plains to the Sea-Shore, that his Subſtance confifted 
in Sea-Calves, and that he was acquainted with the 
Nereids and the Naiads. Art thou acquainted with the 
Naiads ? ſaid Menalcas ; To them then ſhalt thou return; 
The Shepherds immediately hoiſted him up as an Ene- 
my to Arcadia, and plunged him in the River, where he 
ſunk, and was never heard of ſince. | 

AMYNT AS and Amaryllis lived a long and happy 
Life, and governed the Vales of Arcadia, Their Ge- 
neration was very long-lived, there having been but four 
Deſcents in above two thouſand Years. His Heir was 
called Theocritus, who left his Dominions to Virgil, Vir- 
gil left his to his Son Spencer, and Spencer Was ſuc⸗ 
ceeded by his eldeſt- born Philips. | 
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urday, April 18. 
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— ſapiente, bonoque eſt. Hor. 


HAVE made it a Rule to my ſelf not to publiſh. 


any thing on a Saturday, but what ſhall have ſome Ana- 
logy to the Duty of the Day enſuing. It is an un- 


ſpeakable Pleaſure to me, that J have lived to ſee the 


Time when I can obſerve ſuch a Law to my ſelf, and 


yet turn my Diſcourſe upon what is done at the Play- 


Houſe. I am ſure the Reader knows I am going to 
mention the Tragedy of CA TO. The Principal Cha- 
rafter is moved by no Conſideration, but Reſpect to 
that ſort of Virtue, the Senſe of which is retained in our 
Language under the Word Publick-Spirit, All Regards 


to his Domeſtick are wholly laid aſide, and the Hero is 
drawn as having, by this Motive, ſubdued Inſtinct it ſelf, 
and taking Comfort from the Diſtreſſes of his Family, 
which are brought upon them by their Adherence to the 


Cauſe of Truth and Liberty. There is nothing uttered 


by Cato but what is worthy the beſt of Men; and the 


dentiments which are given him, are not only the moſt 
warm for the Conduct of this Life, but ſuch as we may 
think will not need to be eraſed, but conſiſt with the 
Happineſs of the Human Soul in the next. This illuſ- 
trious Character has its proper Influence on all below it; 
the other virtueus Perſonages are, in their Degree, as 
worthy, and as exemplary as the Principal; the Conduct 
of the Lovers, (who are more warm, though more diſ- 
creet, than ever yet appeared on the Stage) has in it 


a conſtant Senſe of the great Cataſtrophe which was 


expected from the Approach of Cæſar. But to ſee the 
Modeſty of an Heroine, whoſe Country and Family were 


at the ſame time in the moſt imminent Danger, preſerv'd, . 


while ſhe breaks out into the moſt fond and open Ex- 


preſſions of her Paſſion for her Lover, is an Inſtance of 


x0. common Addreſs. Again, to obſerve the Body of a 
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galant young Man brought before us, who, in the Bloom 
of his Youth, in the Defence of all that is Good and 
Great, had received numberleſs Wounds ; I ſay, to ob- 
ſerve that this dead Youth is introduced only for the Ex. 
ample of his Virtue, and that his Death is ſo Circumſtan- 
tiated, that we are ſatisfied, for all his Virtue, it was for 
the good of the World, and his own Family, that 
his warm Temper was not to be put upon farther Trial, 
but his Task of Life ended while it was yet virtuous, is an 
Employment worthy the Conſideration of our young Byi. 
tors, We are obliged to Authors, that can do what 
they will with us, that they do not play our Affections 
and Paſſions againſt our ſelves, but to make us ſo ſoon 
reſigned to the Death of Marcus, of whom we were ſo 
fond, is a Power that would be unfortunately lodged ina 
Man without the Love of Virtue, 

WERE it not that I ſpeak on this Occaſion, rather as 
a Guardian than a Critick, I could proceed to the Exa- 
mination of the Juſtneſs of each Character, and take no- 
tice that the Numidian is as well drawn as the Roman, 
There is not an Idea in all the Part of Syphax which does 
not apparently ariſe from the Habits which grow in the 
Mind of an African; and the Scene between Juba and 
his General, where they talk for and againſt a liberal Edu- 
cation, is full of Inſtruction: Syphax urges all that can be 


ſaid againſt Philoſophy, as it is made ſubſervient to ill 


Ends by Men who abuſe their Talents; and Juba ſets ths 
leſs Excellencies of Activity, Labour, Patience of Hun- 
ger, and Strength of Body, which are the admired Qua- 


lifications of a Namidia n, in their proper Subordination. 


to the Accompliſhments of the Mind. But this Play is 


ſo well recommended by others, that I will not, for that, 


and ſome private Reaſons, enlarge any farther. Dr. 


Garth has very agreeably rallied the Mercenary Traffick. 
hetween Men and Women of this Age in the Epilogue by. 


Mrs. Porter, who acted Lucia. And Mr. Pope has pre- 
pared the Audience for a new Scene of Paſſion and T'ran(- 


port on a more noble Foundation than they have before. 
been entertained with, in the Prologue. I ſhall take the. 
Liberty to gratify the impatience of the Town by inſert- 
ing theſe two excellent Pieces, as Ear neſts of the Work it. 


ſelf, which will be printed within few Days. 
PROLOGUE 
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PROLOGUE to CATO. 


Spoken by Mr. Wilés. 


T O wage the Soul by tender Strokes of Art, 


To raiſe the Genius, and to mend the Heart; 


ſo make Mankind in conſcious Virtue bold, 
| Live o'er each Scene, and Be what they behold : 
| For this the Tragick Muſe firſt trod the Stage, 


| Commanding Tears to fiream thro' every Age; 


Trants no more their Savage Nature kept, 
And Foes to Virtue wonder d how they wept. 
Our Author ſhuns by vulgar Springs to move 
The Hero's Glory, or the Virgin's Love; 
In pitying Love wwe but our IFeakneſs ſhow, 
And wild Ambition well deſerves its Moe. 
Here Tears ſhall flow from a more gen'rous Cauſe, 
duch Tears as Patriots ſhed for dying Laws : 
He bids your Breaſts auith Ancient Ardor riſe, 
And calls forth Roman D reps from Britiſh Eyes. 
Virtue confeſs'd in human Shape he draaus, 
What Plato thought, and God like Cato avas. 
No common Object to your Sight diſplays; 
But what with Pleaſure Heawen it ſelf ſurveys, 
4 brave Man ſirurgling in the Storms of Fate, 
And greath falling with & falling State. 
Wie Cato gives his little Senate Laws, 
What Boſom beats not in his Country's Cauſe ? 
Who fees him ac, but envies ev'ry Deed ? 
Who hears him groan, and does not wiſh to bleed © 
EVN achen proud Czar, "midjt triumphal Cars, 
The Spoils-of Nations, and the Pomp of Wars, 
hnobly <ain, and impotently great, | 
dowd Rome her Cato's Figure drawn in State; 
fs her dead Father's rev'rend Image paſt, 
The Pomp was darken'd, and the Day vercaft, 
0 e Triumbh ceas d. Tears gu/h'd from ev'ry Eve : 
lhe World's great Victor paſt unheeded by; 
Her 
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Her laſt good Man dijefted Rome ador'd, 

And honour d Cæſar's les than Cato's Sabord. 
Britons attend: Be Worth like this approv'd, 

And ſhow you hawe the Virtue to be mov d. 

With honeft Scorn the firſt fam'd Cato wview'd 

Rome learning Aris from Greece, whom foe ſubdu d, 

Our Scene precarioufly ſubſiſis too long 

On Freneh Tran/lation, and Italian Song: 

Dare to have Senſe your ſelves, aſſert the Stage, 

Be juſtly warm'd with your own Native Rage, 

Such Plays alone ſhould pleaſe a Britiſh Ear, 

As Cato's /elf had not diſdain'd to hear. 


EPILOGUE to CATO. 
By Dr. GAR T H. 


N* 3; 
v of 


Spoken by Mrs. Porter. 
ww H AT odd fantaſtick Things aue Women do ! 


Who auou d not liften when young Lowers auο⁰ 
What ! die a Maid, yet have the Choice of Twwo ! 
Ladies are often cruel to their Coft : _ 
To give you Pain, themſelves they puniſh moſt. 
Vows of Virginity ſhould well be aweigh'd ; 
Too oft they're cancell'd, the in Convents made. 
Mou d you revenge ſuch raſh Reſolves You may 


Be ſpiteful—— and believe the thing abe ſay 3 
We hate you when you're eafily ſaid Nay. 
How needleſs, if you Aneab us, were your Fears? 

Let Lowe hade Eyes, and Beauty will have Ears. 
Our Hearts are form'd, as you your ſelves would choſe 
Too proud to ash, too humble to refuſe : 

We give to Merit, and to Wealth awe ſell; 

He fighs with moſt Succeſs that ſettles awell. 

The Woes of Wedlock with the Foys abe mix; 

'Trs beſt repenting in a Coach and fix. 

Blame not our Conduct, fince we but purſue 

Thoſe lively Leſſons aue have learn'd from you : 

Dur Breafls no more the Fire of Beauty warms, 


But wicked Wealth uſurps the Poxwer of Charms; 
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| What Pains to get the gaudy thing you hate, 

J fevell in Show, and be a Wretch in State.! 

| At Plays you ogle, at the Ring you bow 3 

Fun Churches are no SanFuaries now, 

There Golden Idols all your Vows receive; 

| She is u Goddeſs who has nought to give. 
0h may once more the happy Age appear, 
hen Words avere artleſs, and the Soul fincere ; 
When Gold and Grandeur were unenay d things, 
And Crowns leſs coveted than Groves and Springs. 
Love then ſhall only mourn when Truth complains, 
And Conftancy feel Tranſport in its Chains ; 1 
dighs with Succeſs their own foft Anguiſb tell, lt 
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And Eyes ſhall utter avhat the Lips conceal : | | 1 
Virtue again to its bright Station climb, | 1 
And Beauty fear nos Enemy but Time © 1 
The Fair ſhall liſten to Deſert alone, {if 
And every Lucia find à Cato's Son. | q 

5 [i 


— 


—— Mores multorum vidi Hor. | 


IT is a moſt vexatious thing to an old Man, who en- 
deavours to ſquare his Notions by Reaſon, and to talk 

from Reflexion and Experience, to fall in with a 5 

N Circle of young Ladies at their Afternoon 'Fea-Table. ii 
This happened very lately to be my Fate. 'The Conver- if | 
ation, for the firſt half Hour, was fo very rambling, | 

of that it is hard to ſay what was talked of, or who ſpoke 
' {caſt to the Purpoſe. The various Motions of the Fan, 1 
the Toſſings of the Head, intermixt with all the pret- IN 
ty kinds of Laughter, made up the greateſt Part of 
the Diſcourſe. At laſt, this modiſh way of Shining, and 
being Witty, ſettled into ſomething like Converſation, 
and the Talk ran upon Fine Gent/emen. From the ſeveral 
Characters at were given, and the Exceptions that were 
made, as this or that Gentleman happen'd to be named, 
| found that a Lady is not difficult to be pleaſed, and 
that 
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that the Town ſwarms with fine Gentlemen. A nimbh 
Pair of Heels, a ſmooth Complexion, a full-bottom Wig, 


a laced Shirt, an embroidered Suit, a Pair of fringi Hake 
Gloves, a Hat and Feather; any one or more of thespremil 
and the like Accompliſhments ennobles a Man, and raiſs Man 
him above the Vulgar, in a Female Imagination. Onthe Geod, 


contrary, a modeſt ſerious Behaviour, in a plain Dre, When 
thick Pair of Shoes, a Leathern Belt, a Waſtcoat no; Hema 
| lined with Silk, and ſuch like Imperfections, degrade z ation 

Man, and are ſo many Blots in his Eſcutcheon. I could Nis I 
not forbear ſmiling at one of the prettieſt and livelieſt of ſpon fr 
this gay Aſſembly, who excepted to the Gentility of Sr entw. 


Milliam Hearty, becauſe he wore a Frize Coat, and rea- ent] 
faſted upon Toaſt and Ale, I pretended to admire the Inord! 
Fineneſs of her Taſte; and to ſtrike in with her in rid nd B 
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culing thoſe aukward healthy Gentlemen, that ſeem t 
make Nouriſhment the chief end of Eating. I gave het 
an Account of an honeſt 73-4/ire Gentleman, who (when 
I was a Traveller) uſed to invite his Acquaintance 2 
Paris to break their Fai with him upon cold Roi Bat 
and Mum. There was, I remember, a little French Mar: 
quiſs, who was often pleaſed to rally him unmercifully 
upon Beef and Pudding, of which our Country man would 
diſpatch a Pound or two with great Alacrity, While this 
Antagoniſt was piddling at a Muſhroom, or the Haunch 
of a Frog. I could peiceive the Lady was pleaſed with 
what I ſaid, and we parted very good Friends by virtue 
of a Maxim I always obſerve, Never to contradict or 
reaſon with a ſprightiy Female. I went home, how- 
ever, full of a great many ſerious Reflexions upon what 
had paſſed ; and though, in Complaiſance, I diſguiſed 
my Sentiments, to keep up the Good-humour of my fair 
Companions, and to avoid being looked upon as a teſty 
old Fellow, yet out of the Good- will I bear to the Sex, 
and to prevent for the future their being impoſed upon 
by Counter/eits, I ſhall give them the diſtinguiſhing Marks H. 
of à true Fine Gentleman. 7 : ih 

W HEN a good Artiſt would expreſs any remarkable NU 
Character in Sculpture, he endeavours to work up his 1 
Figure into all the Perfection his Imagination can form; ue 
and to imitate not ſo much what is, as what may or War 


ought to be, I ſhall follow their Example, in the 12 Men 
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7 am going to trace out a fine Gentleman, by aſſem- 
ling together ſuch Qualifications as ſeem requiſite to 
make the Character compleat. In Order to this I ſhall 
premiſe in general, that by a Fine Gentleman I mean a 
Man compleatly qualify'd as well for the Service and 
Good, as for the Ornament and Delight of Society. 
When I conſider the Frame of Mind peculiar to a Gen- 
jeman, I ſuppoſe it graced with all the Dignity and Ele- 
vation of Spirit that Human Nature is capable of: To 
this I would have joined a clear Underſtanding, a Rea- 
on free from Prejudice, a ſteady Judgment, and an ex- 
enfive Knowledge. When I think of the Heart of a 
entleman, I imagine it firm and intrepid, void of all 
knordinate Paſſions, and full of Tenderneſs, Compaſſion 
nd Benevolence. When I view the fine Gentleman with 
recard to his Manners, methinks I ſee him modeft 
without Baſhfulneſs, frank and affable without Imperti- 
nence, obliging and complaiſant without Servility, chear- 
ful ard in Good-humour without Noiſe. Theſe amiable. 
Qualities are not eaſily obtained; neither are there many 
Men, that have a Genius to excel this Way. A finiſhed 
Gentleman is perhaps the moſt uncommon of all the 
great Characters in Life. Beſides the natural Endow- 
ments with which this diſtinguiſhed Man is to be born, 
le muſt run through a long Series of Education. Be- 
fore he makes his Appearance and ſhines in the World, 
he mult be principled in Religion, inſtructed in all the 
moral Virtues, and led through the whole Courſe of the 
polite Arts and Sciences. He ſhould be no Stranger to 
Courts and to Camps; he muſt Travel to open his Mind, 
to enlarge his Views, to learn the Policies and Intereſts 
ef foreign States, as well as to faſhion and poliſh him- 
If, and to get clear of national Prejudices; of which eve- 
ty Country has its Share. To all theſe more eſſential Im- 
provements, he mult not forget to add the faſhionable Or- 
naments of Life, ſuch as are the Languages and the bo- 
dil) Exerciſes moſt in vogue: Neither would I have him 
taink even Dreſs it ſelf beneath his Notice. 

IT is no very uncommon Thing in the World to 
meet with Men of Probity ; there are likewiſe a great 
many Mcn of Honour to be found: Men of Courage, 
Men of Senſe, and Men ef Letters are frequent, But a us 
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fine Gentleman is what one ſeldom ſees. He is proper. 
ly a Compound of the various good Qualities that en. 
belliſ Mankind. As the great Poet animates all the 
different Parts of Learning by the Force of his Genius 
and irradiates all the Compaſs of his Knowledge by thy 
Luſtre and Brightneſs of his Imagination; fo all the 


great and ſolid Perfections of Life appear in the finiſhed 


Gentleman, with a beautiful Gloſs and Varniſh ; every 
thing he ſays or does is accompanied with a Manner, or 
rather a Charm, that draws the Admiration and Good. 
will of every Beholder. | 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
For the Benefit of my Female Readers. 
N. B. The Gili Chariot, the Diamond Ring, the Gull 


Snuff Box and Brocade Sword-Knot, are no eſſential 


Parts of a fine Gentleman; but may be uſed by him, pn. 
vided he caſts his Eye upon them but once a Day. 
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No 35. Tueſday, April 1 


O vitæ Philaſophia dux, wirtutis indagatrix C6, 


Jo NESTOR IRONSID E, E: 
S 7 R, 


IAM a Man who have ſpent great Part of that Time 


J in rambling threugh Foreign Countries, which 


young Gentlemen ujually paſs at the Univerſity ; by 
* which courſe of Life, altho' I have acquired no {mall 


Inſight into the Manners and Converſation of Men, yet 


I could not make proportionable Advances in the way 
* of Science and Speculation In my Return throug| 
France, as I was one Day ſetting forth this my Caſe t0 
* a certain Gentleman of that Nation, with whom | 
© had contracted a Friendſhip, after ſome Pauſe, he col- 
* ducted me into his Cloſet, and opening a little Amber 
Cabinet, took from thence a ſmall Box of Snuff; whos 
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he ſaid, was given him by an Uncle of his, the Author 
| of the Voyage to the World of Deſcartes; and, with 


many Profeſſions of Gratitude and Affection, made me 
2 Preſent of it, telling me at the ſame time, that he 
knew no readier way to furniſh and adorn a Mind with 
Knowledge in the Arts and Sciences, than that ſame 
Snuff rightly applied. | 
«YOU muſt know, ſaid he, that Deſcartes was the 
firſt who diſcovered a certain Part of the Brain, called 
by Anatomiſts the Pineal Gland, to be the immediate 
« Receptacle of the Soul, where ſhe is affected with all 
* ſorts of Perceptions, and exerts all her Operations by 
* the Intercourſe of the Animal Spirits which run thro' 
' the Nerves that are thence extended to all Parts of the 
Body. He added, that the ſame Philoſopher having 
* conſidered the Body as a Machine, or Piece of Clock- 
work, which performed all the vital Operations with- 
# out the Concurrence of the Will, began to think a way 
* may be found out for ſeparating the Soul for ſome 
time from the Body, without any Injury to the latter; 
and that after much Meditation on that Subject, the 
' above-mentioned Virtuoſo compoſed the Snuff he then 
gave me; which, if taken in a certain Quantity, would 
not fail to diſengage my Soul from my Body. Your 
Soul (continued he) being at Liberty to tranfport her 
' ſelf with a Thought where-ever ſhe pleaſes, may enter 
into the Pineal Gland of the molt learned Philoſopher, 
* and being ſo placed become Spectator of all the Ideas 
in his Mind, which would inſtruc her in a much leſs 
time than the uſual Methods. I returned him Thanks, 


and accepted his Preſent, and with it a Paper of Di- 


* reQtions. 


* YOU may imagine it was no ſmall Improvement 
and Diverſion, to paſs my Time in the Pineal Glands of 
' Philoſophers, Poets, Beaux, Mathematicians, Ladies and 
* Stateſmen. One while to trace a Theorem in Mathe- 
' maticks through a long Labyrinth of intricate Turns, 
and Subtilties of Thought; another, to be conſcious of 
the ſublime Ideas and comprehenſive Views of a Phi- 
* loſopher, without any fatigue or waſting of my own 
Spirits. Sometimes to wander through perfumed 
: Groves, or enamelled Meadows, in the Fancy, of a 
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Poet : At others to be preſent when a Battle or a Storn 
raged, or a glittering Palace role in his Imagination; a 
to behold the Pleaſures of a Country Life, the Paſſion 
of a generous Love, or the Warmth of Devotion 
wrought up to Rapture. Or (to uſe the Words of: 
very ingenious Author) to 


J). 1k OS 


Behold the Raptures which a Writer knows, 
Then in his Breaſt a Vein of Fancy glows, 
Behold his Buſineſs while he works the Mine, 
Behold his Temper when he ſees it ſhine. 
Eſſay on the different Stiles of Poetry, 


* THESE gave me inconceivable Pleaſure. Nor wa 
it an unpleaſant Entertainment, ſometimes to deſcend 
from theſe ſublime and magnificent Ideas to the [mper- 
tinences of a Beau, the dry Schemes of a Coffee -Houſe 
Politician, or the tender Images in the Mind of a young 
Lady. And, as in order to frame a right Idea of Hu- 
man Happiness, I thought it expedient to make 1 
T'rial of the various Manners wherein Men of different 
Purſuits were affected; I one Day entered into the Pi- 
neal Gland of a certain Perſon, who ſeemed very fit to 
give me an Inſight into all that which conſtitutes the 
'Happineſs of him who is called a Man of Pleaſure. 
But I found my ſelf not a little diſappointed in my No- 
tion of the Pleafures which attend a Voluptuary, who 


© has ſhaken off the Reftraints of Reaſon. 


HIS IntelleQuals, I obſerved, were grown unſervice- 
able by too little Uſe, and his Senſes were decay'd and 
worn out by too much. That perfect Inaction of the 
higher Powers prevented Appetite in prompting him to 
ſenſual Gratifications ; and the out-running natural Ap- 
« petite produced a Loathing inſtead of a Pleaſure. ! 
« there beheld the intemperate Cravings of Youth, with. 
out the Enjoyments of it; and the Weakneſs of old 
Age, without its Tranquillity. When the Palſions were 
© teized and rouſed by ſome powerful Object, the Effect 
* was, not to delight or ſooth the Mind, but to torture 
© it between the returning Extremes of Appetite and &. 
* tiety. I ſaw a Wretch racked, at the ſame time, with 


< a painful Remembrance of pait Miicarriages, a ill 
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| © of the preſent Objects that ſolicite his Senſes, and a ſe- 
« cret dread of Futurity. And 1 could ſee no manner of 
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TW « Relief or Comfort in the Soul of this miſerable Man, a | 
on BW but what conſiſted in preventing his Cure, by infliming a 
61 © his Paſſions and ſuppreſſing his Reaſon. But, tho' it þ 


« muſt be own'd, he had almoſt quenched that Light i 
* which his Creator had ſet up in his Soul, yet in ſpite i 
of all his Efforts, I obſerved at certain Seaſons fre- 


© quent Flaſhes of Remorſe ſtrike thro' the Gloom, and \ | 

interrupt that Satisfaction he enjoy'd in hiding his own WM. 

Deformities from himſelf. | 1 
* I was allo preſent at the original Formation or Pro- _ 
. duction of a certain Book in the Mind of a Free-thinker, at 
a * and, believing it may not be unacceptable to let you 1 
en into the ſecret Manner and internal Principles by which 1 
YE © that Phænomenon was formed, I ſhall in my next give {| 
nt you an Account of it. I am, in the mean time, [1 
ws Your moſt Obedient Humble Servant, [| 
H . Ulyſſes Coſmopolita. . 
8 | 14 
ad. N. B. Mr. Tronfide has lately received out of France if 
pi. ten Pound Averdupoiſe Weight of this Philoſophical Snuff, 1 


* and gives Notice that he will make uſe of it, in order to | 
0 diſtinguiſn the real from the profeſſed Sentiments of all 


17 Perſons of Eminence in Court, City, Town and Country. | 
No- | y 
who ODIN 0 NE SE DOES Ss ER | 1 
if 
vice N NO 72 6 || 
Ne 36. neſday, April 22. | | 
8} ” j; 
m io Punrica /e guantis attollet Gloria Rebus. Virg. a 
5 HE Gentleman, who doth me the Favour to write | ( 
1 the following Letter, faith as much for himſelf as 1 
* 1 the Thing will bear. I am particularly pleaſed to 1 
= ind, that in his Apolog y for Punning he only cclebrates the 1 


Art, as it is a Part of Converſation. I look upon preme- 
Utated Quibbles and Puns committed to the Preſs as un- 
reure pardonable Crimes. There is as much Difference betwixt 
wich 1 and the Starts in common Di.courle, as betwixt ca- | 
nate I Rencounters, and Murder with Malice Præpenſe. 
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„ NesroR IRoONSIDE, E/: 
A | 

* Have, from your Writings, conceived ſuch an Opi. 
1 nion of your Benevolence to Mankind, that I truf 
you will not ſuffer any Art to be vilified, which helps 
to poliſh and acorn us. I do not know any ſort of 
Wit that hath been uied ſo reproachfully as the Par; 
and I perſuade my ſelf that I ſhall merit your Eſteem, 
by recommendiag it to your Protection; . fince there 
can be no greater Glory to a generous Soul than to 
ſuccour the Diftreſt. 1 ſhall therefore, without farther 
Preface, offer to your Conſideration the following I. 


deft Apolory for Punning; wherein I ſhall make uſe of 


no double Meanings or Equivocations : Since I think 
it unneceſſary to give it any other Praiſes than Truth 
and common Sente, its profeſſed Enemies, are forced 
to grant. | | 
IN Order to make this an nſeful Work, I ſhall ſtate 
the Nature and Extent of the Pun, I ſhall diſcover the 
Advantages that flow from it, the Moral Virtues that 
it produces, and the Tendency that it hath to promote 
V:igcur of Body, and Eaſe of Mind. 


© THE Pun is defined by one, who ſeems to be no 


Well-wiſher to it, to be a Conceit ariſing from the ue 
of tæuo Words that agree in the Sound, but differ in tht 
Ser/e, Now if this be the Eſſence of the Pun, how 
creat muſt we allow the Dignity of it to be, when we 
con{ider that it takes in moſt of the conſiderable Parts 
of Learning! For is it not moſt certain, that all learned 
Diſputes are rather about Sounds than Senſe ? Are not 
the Controverſies of Divines about the different Inter- 
pretations of Terms? Are not the Diſputations of Philo. 
lovers about Words, and all their pompous Diſtinctions 
only ſo many Unravellings of double Meanings? Wo 
ever loi Eis Evate in Weftminſter-Hall, but complained 
that he was Quibbled out of his Right? Or what Mo. 
narch ever b.oke a Treaty, but by virtue of Equivo- 
cation? In ſhort ſo great is the Excellence of this 
Art, ſo diffalive its Influence, that when I go into 2 


Library I tay to my ſelf, What Volumes of Pans 6 


wo 
Sap, Y 
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I behald ! When I look upon the Men of Buſineſs I 


very out, How powerful is the Tribe of the Puibblers ! 


When I ſee Stateſmen and Ambaſiadors, I reflect, 
« How ſplendid the Eguipage of the Quirk, in what Pomp 
© do the Punſlers appear 

BUT as there are Serious Puns, ſuch as I have in- 
« ſtanced in, ſo likewiſe there are Puns Comical. Theſe 
« are what I would recommend to my Countrymen; 
© which I ſhall do by diſplaying the Advantages flowing 
© from them. . 

* THE firſt Advantage of Punning is, that it gives us 
© the Compaſs of our own Language. This is very ob- 
« vious. For the great Buſineſs of the Punſter is to hunt 
out the ſeveral Words in our Tongue that agree in 
© Sound, and have various Signification. By this Means 
che will likewiſe enter into the Nicety of Spelling, an 
* Accompliſhment regarded only by middling People, 
and much neglected by Perſons of great and no Qua- 
ty. This Error may produce unneceſſary Folio's 
damongſt Grammarians yet unborn. But to proceed. 
A Man of Learning hath, in this manner of Wit, 
great Advantages; as indeed, what Advantages do not 
flow from Learning? If the Pun fails in Eugliſs, he 
may have ſpeedy Recourſe to the Latin or the Greek, 
'and ſoon. I have known Wonders performed by this 
Secret. I have heard the French aſſiſted by the German, 
the Dutch mingle with the Italian, and where the 
Jingle hath ſeemed deſperate in the Greek, I have 
known it revive in the Hebrexv. My Friend Dick Babel 
' hath often, to ſhow his Parts, ſtarted a Conceit at the 
* EquinoCtial, and purſued it through all the Degrees of 
Latitude; and after he had punned round the Globe, 
* hata ſat down like Alexander, and mourned that he 
had no more Worlds to conquer. 

ANOTHER Advanmage in Punning is, that it 
* ends Diſputes, or what is all one, Puns Comical deſtroy 
* Pun: Serious Any Man that drinks a Bottle knows 
ver well, that about Tavelve. People that do not Kiſs 
den (ry are apt to Debate. This often occaſions Heats 
02 [:24.t-Bamnings, unieſs one of the Ditpurants 
1940141410 end the Matter with a Joke. How often 
"24297 £ 5/76/77 and Carteſius bein feconciled by a merry 

G 2 Conceit, 
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© Conceit, how often have Whigs and Tories ſhook 
Hands over a Quibble, and the claſhing of Swords been 
prevented by the Jingling of Words ES 
ATTENTION of Mind is another Benefit en. 
* joyed by Punſters. This is diſcoverable from the Per. 
petual Gape of the Company where they are, and the 
earneſt Deſire to know what was ſpoken laſt, if: 
Word eſcapes any one at the Table. I muſt add, that 
* quick Apprehenſion is required in the Hearer, readily 
to take ſome things which are very far fetched; x; 
* likewiſe great Vivacity in the Performer, to reconcil 
s diſtant and even hoſtile Ideas by the mere Mumnickr 
* of Words and Energy of Sound. 
* MIRTH or Good-humour is the laſt Advantage, 
* that, out of a Million, I ſhall praduce to recommend 
s Punning. But this will more naturally fall in when! 
come to demonſtrate its Operation upon the Mind and 
s Body. I ſhall now diſcover what Moral Virtues it pro. 
motes, and ſhall content my ſelf with Inſtancing in 
43 5 thoſe which every Reader will allow of. 
1 | A Punſter is adorned with Humility. This our Ad. 
[BD * yerſaries will not deny; becauſe they hold it to be: 
s Condeſcenſion in any Man to trifle, as they arrogant: 
ly call it, with Words. I muſt however confeis, for 
my own ſhare, I never punned out of the Pride of my 
Heart, nor did Jever know one of our Fraternity that 
s ſeemed to be troubled with the Thirſt of Glory. 
* THE Virtue called Urbanity by the Moralifts, or: 
« Courtly Behaviour, is much cultivated by this Science, 
For the whole Spirit of Urbanity conſiſts in a Deſire to 
s pleaſe the Company, and what elſe is the Deſign a 
the Punſter? Accordingly we find ſuch Burſts d 
5 Laughter, ſuch Agitations of the Sides, ſuch Contortioi 
of the Limbs, ſuch carneft Attempts to recover tit 
dying Laugh, ſuch Tranſport in the Enjoyment of i. 
ia equivocating Aſſemblies; as Men of Cormon-Setk 
* are amazed at, and own they never felt. 
* BUT nothing more diſplays it ſelf in the Pant, 
* than juſlice, the Queen of all the Virtues. At the Quo 
bling Board every Performer hath his Due. The doi 
is rack at once, and the Body recognizes the Merk 


of each Joke by ſudden and comical Emotions. by 
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how ſhould it be otherwiſe, where not only Words, but, 
eren Syllables have Juſtice done them; where no Man 
* invades the Right of another, but with perfect Inno- 
« cence and Good-nature takes as much Delight in his 
« Neighbour's Joy, as in his own? 

« FROM what hath been advanced, it will eaſily 
« appear, that this Science contributes to Eaſe of Body, 


and Serenity of Mind. You have, in a former Pre- 


* caution, advis'd your Hectical Readers to aſſociate with 
' thoſe of our Brotherhood, who are, for the molt part, 
« of a corpulent Make, and a round vacant Countenance. 
* It is natural the next Morning, after a Merriment, to 
' reflect how we behaved ourſelves the Night before: 
And 1 appeal to any one whether it will not occaſion 
greater Peace of Mind to conſider, that he hath only 
been waging harmleſs War with Words; than if he 
had ſtirred his Brother to Wrath, grieved the Soul of 
* his Neighbour by Calumny, or increaſed his own 
Wealth by Fraud. As for Health of Body, I look upon 
* Punning as a Noſtrum, a Medicina Gymnaſiica, that 
throws off all the bad Humours, and occaſions ſuch a 
* brick Circulation of the Blood, as keeps the Lamp of 
Life in a clear and conſtant Flame. | ſpeak, as all Phy- 
* ficians ought to do, from Experience. A Friend of 
mine, who had the Ague this Spring, was, after the 
failing of ſeveral Medicines and Charms, adviſed by 
me to enter into a Courſe of Quibbling. He threw his 


* EleQuaries out at his Window, and took AERACADpñA- 
* BRA off from his Neck, and by the mere Force of 
* Punning upon that long Magical Word, threw himſelf 


into a fine breathing Sweat, and a quiet Sleep. He 


is now in a fair Way of Recovery, and ſays pleaſantly, 
he is leſs obliged to the 7e/aits for their Powder, than 
for their Equivocation. 

"SIR, this is My Modeſt Apology for Punning, which 
*I was the more encouraged to undertake, becauſe we 
* have a learned Univerſity where it is in Requeſt, and 
I am told that a famous Club hath given it Protection. 
: It this meets with Encouragement, I ſhall write a 
* Vindication of the Rebas, and do Juſtice to the Conun- 
drum. I have indeed looked philoſophically into their 
* Natures, and made a ſort 7 Arbor Porphyriana of the 
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* ſeveral Subordinations and Diviſions of Low Vit. This 
© the Ladies perhaps may not underſtand ; but I ſhall 
* thereby give the Beaux an Opportunity of ſhowing 
their Learning, I am, | | 


8 IR, 
with great Reſpect, > 
Your moſt Obedient Humble Servant. 


No 37. Thurſday, April 23. 


——___ 


Me Duce Damnoſas homines compeſcite cures. Ovid, 


T 1s natural for an old Man to be fond of ſuch En- 
tertainments as revive in his Imagination the agreea- 
ble Impreſſions made upon it in his Youth: The Set 
of Wits and Beauties he. was firit acquainted with, the 
Balls and Drawing-Rooms in which he made an agree- 
able Figure, the Muſick and A&ors be heard and ſaw, 
when his Life was freſh and his Spirits vigorous and 
quick, have uſually the Preference in his Eſteem to any 
{ucceeding Pleaſures that prefent themſelves when his 
Taſte is grown more languid. It is for this Reaſon J 
never ſee a Picture of Sir Peter Lelh's, who drew io many 
of my firſt Friends and Acquaintance, without a ſenſible 
Delight; and I am in Raptures when I reflect on the 
Compoſitions of the famous Mr. Henry Laws, long be- 
fore Italian Muſick was introduced in our Nation. Above 
all | am pleaſed in obſerving that the T'ragedies of 
Shakeſpear, winch in my youthtul Days have fo frequent- 
ly filled my Eyes with Tears, hold their Rank fill, and 
are the great Support of our Theatre. 
I T was with this agreeable Prepoſſeſſion of Mind, I 
went, ſome time ago, to ſee the old Tragedy of Othello, 
and took my Female Wards with me, having promijed 


them a little before to carry them to the firlt Flay of 
Shakeſpear's 
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„ $:ahkeſpear's which ſhould be acted. Mrs. Cornelia, who 
is a great Reader, and never fails to peruſe the Play- Bills, 
g | which are brought to her every Day, gave me notice of 
it early in the Morning. When I came to my Lady Li- 
zard's at Dinner, I found the young Folks all drett, and 
expecting the Performance of my Promiſe. I went with 
them at the proper Time, placed them together in the 
> | Boxes, and my ſelf by them in a Corner Seat. As I have 
the chief Scenes of the Play by Heart, I did not looks 
much on the Stage, but formed to my felf a new Satiſ- 
faction in keeping an Eye on the Faces of my little Au- 
dience, and obſerving, as it were by reflexion, the diffe- 
rent Paſſions of the Play Repreſented in their Counte- 
nances. Mrs. Betty told us the Names of ſeveral Perſons 
of Diſtinction as they took their Places in the Boxes, and 
entertained us with the Hiſtory of a new Marriage or 
two 'till the Curtain drew up. I ſoon perceived that 
. Mrs. Fane was touched with the Love of Deſdemona, 
and in a Concern to ſee how ihe would come off with 
her Parents. Annabella had a rambling Eye, and for ſome 
time was more taken up with obigrving what Gentlemen 
looked at her, and with criticiſing the Dreſs of the La- 
dies, than with any thing that paſs'd on the Stage. Mrs. 
Cornelia, who J have often ſaid is addicted to the Study 
of Romances, commended that Speech in the Play in 
which Othello mentions his Hair breadth Scapes in th' im- 
minent deadly Breach, and recites his Travels and Ad- 
ventures with which he had captivated the Heart of Def- 
demona. The Sparkler looked ſeveral times frighted ; 
and as the Diſtrels of the Play was heightned, their dif- 
ferent Attention was collected, and hx'd wholly on the 
Stage, 'till I ſaw them all, with a ſecret Satisfaction, be- 
tray'd into Tears. 
K I have often conſider'd this Play as a noble, but irre- 
gular, Production of a Genius, which had the Power þ 
f of animating the Theatre beyond any Writer we have 
ever known. The Touches of Nature in it are ſtrong 
1 and maſterly, but the Oeconomy of the Fable, and in 
ſome Particulars the Probability, are too much neglected. 
F 1 would ſpeak of it in the moſt ſevere Terms, I 
e mould ſay as Waller does of the Maid 's Tragedh, 
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Great are its Faults, but glorious is its Flame. 


BUT 1t world be a poor Employment in a Critick 
2 oblerye upon the Faults, and ſhew no Taſte for the 
Ceautics, in a Work that has always ſtruck the molt ſen. 
„bie Hart of our Audiences in a very forcible Manner. 

+ Hi E chief Subject of this Piece is the Paſſion of 
/ ealoujy, which the Poet has repreſented at large, in its 
Pirth, its various Workings and Agonies, and its horrid 
Conſequences. From this Paſſion, and the Innocence 
and Simplicity of the Perſon ſuſpected, ariſes a very 
moving Diſtreſs. 5 

IT 18 a Remark, as I remember, of a Modern Wy. 
ter, who is thought to have penetrate deeply into the 
Nature of the Paſſions, that the mo/? extravagant Ling 
2s neareſt to the flrangeft Hatred. The Moor is furious 
in bcth theſe Extremes. His Love is tempeſtuous, and 

ingled with a Wildneſs peculiar to his Charader, 
which ſeems very artfully to prepare for the Change 
which is to follow. 

H © W ſavage, yet how ardent is that Expreſſion of 
the Raptures of his Heart, when looking after Deſd. 
mona as ihe withdraws, he breaks out, 


Læcellent Wretch! Perdition catch my Soul, 
But I do love thee; and when 1 love thee not, 
Chaos is come again. 


THE deep and ſubtle Villany of Iago, in working this 
Change from Love to Jealouſy in ſo tumultuous a Mind 
as that of Othello, prepoſſeſſed with a Confidence in the 
diſintereſted Affection of the Man who is leading him 
on inſenſibly to his Ruin, is likewiſe drawn with a Ma- 
ſterly Hand. Iago's broken Hints, Queſtions, and ſeem- 
ing Care to hide the Reaſon of them, his obſcure Suggel- 
tions to raiſe the Curioſity of the Moor ; his perſonated 

Confuſion, and refuſing to explain himſelf, while Ozhelb 
is drawn on and held in ſuſpence till he grows impatient 
and angry, then his throwing in the Poiſon, and naming 
to him in a Caution the Paſlion he would raiſe, 


— O beware of F ealouſy ! w——_— 


are inimitable Strokes of Art, in that Scene which has al- 
: ways 


5 
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ways been juſtly eſteemed one of the beſt which was e- 


yer repreſented on the Theatre. | 
T O return to the Character of Othello; his Strife of 


Paſſions, his Starts, his Returns of Love, and Threatnings 
to Iago who had put his Mind on the Rack; his Relapſes 
afterwards to Jealouſy, his Rage againſt his Wife, and 
his asking Pardon of Iago, whom he thinks he had abuſed 
for his Fidelity to him, are Touches which no one can o- 
verlook that has the Sentiments of Human Nature, or 
has conſider'd the Heart of Man in all Frailties, its Pe- 
nances, and all the Variety of its Agitations. The Tor- 


ments which the Moor ſuffers are ſo exquiſitely drawn, 


as to render him as much an Object of Compailion, even 
in the barbarous Action of murdering Deſdemona, as the 
innocent Perſon her ſelf who falls under his Hand. 


BUT there is nothing in which the Poet has more 


ſhewn his Judgment in this Play, than in the Circum- 


ſtance of the Handkerchief, which is employ'd as a Con- 


firmation to the Jealouſy of Othello already raiſed, What 


] would here obſerve is that the very lightneſs of this 


Circumſtance is the Beauty of it. How finely has Shake. 


ſpear expreſſed the Nature of Jealouſy in thoſe Lines, 
which on this Occaſion he puts into the Mouth of Jago, 


Trifles light as Air | 
Are to the Fealous Confirmations ſtrong 
As Proofs of Holy Writ. 


IT would be eaſy for a taſteleſs Critick to turn any 
of the Beauties I have here mentioned into Ridicule; 
but ſuch an one would only betray a Mechanical Judg- 
ment formed out of borrow'd Rules and Common: place 


Reading, and not ariſing from any true Diſcernment in 


Human Nature and its Paſſions. 


AS the Moral of this Tragedy is an admirable Caution 
againſt haſty Sufpicions, and the giving way to the firſt 


Tranſports of Rage and Jealouſy, which may plunge a 
Man in a few Minutes into all the Horrors of Guilt, Diſ- 
traction and Ruin, I ſhall further enforce it, by relating a 
Scene of Misfortunes of the like kind, which really hap- 


pened ſome Years ago in Spain; and is an Inſtance of 
the moſt Tragical Hurricane of Paſſion I have ever met 
with. in Hiſtory, It may be eaſily conceived, that an 
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Heart ever big with Reſentments of its own Dignity, 
and never allay'd by Reflexions which make us honour 
our ſelves for acting with Reaſon and Equality, will take 
Fire precipitantly. It will on a widen flame too higiito 
be extinguiſhed. The ſhort Story I am going to tell is 
a lively Inſtance of the Truth of this Obſervation, and a 
Juit Warning to thoſe of jealous Honour to look about 
them. and begin to poſſeis their Souls as tuey. ought, 
for no Man of Spirit knows how terrible a Creature ne is 
till he comes to be provoked. 

DON 4LONZO,a Spaniſh Nobleman, had a beau- 
tiful and virtuous Wife, with whom he had lived for 
ſome Years in great Tranquility. 1 he Gentieman, how- 
ever, was not free from the Faulis uſually imputed to 
his Nation, he was proud, {vipicious ard impetuous. He 
kept a Meor in his Houte, whcm, on a Complaint from 
his Lady, he had puniſhed for a tmaii Offence with tae 
utmoſt Severity. I he Slave vow'd revenge, and com- 
municated his FE. eiolution io one of the Lady's Women, 
with whom he lived ina C:imral Way. I bis Creawe 
alio hated her Niifireis, for ſhe feafed ſhe was oblerved 
by her; ſhe therefore undertook to make Don Alon 
Jealous, by infinuating that the Gard'ner was often ad- 
mitted to his Lad) in private, and promiſing to make lum 
an Fye-wiineſs of it. At a proper time agreed on be- 
tween her and the Moriico, the tent a Meſſage to the 
Gard'ner, that his Lady having eme haſty Orders to give 
him, would have him come that Moment to her in her 
Chamber, In the mean time ſhe had placed Alonzo pri- 
vately in an cuter. Room, that he might obſerve who 
paſſed that way. It was not long before he ſaw the 
Gard'ner appear. Alonzo had not Patience, but follewing 
him into the Apartment, firuck him at one Blow with a 
Dagger to the Heart 3 then dragging his Lady by the 
Har without inquiring further, he inſtantly killed her. 

HERE be pauſed, looking on the dead Bodies with 
all the Agitations of a Dæmon of Revenge; when the 
Wench who had occaſion'd theſe Terrors, diſtracted with 
Remorſe, threw herielf at his Feet, and in a Voice of 
La mentation, without Senſe of the Conſequence, itpea- 
ted all her Guilt: Alonzo was overwheimed with all the 
violent Paſſions at one. Inſtant, and uttered the broken 


Voices. 
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„ Voices and Motions of each of them for a Mom: No 1 
Ir at laſt he recollected himſelf enough to end bis E | 
e of Love, Anger, Diidain, Revenge and Remor'e, Ly ' 
0 murdering the Maid, the Moor, and himiel:. 1 
Is | | = 
———— —— ——  — — OS. 1 
eee lf 
Ne 38. Friday, April 24. Ki 
7 | . 3 # x 1 
1 ä Prodire tenus fi non datur Ulti a Hor. Yd. 
a Have lately given a Precaution concerning the Difficul- W 
e ty in arriving at what ought to be ehe med a Fin Gen- Wo 
n tleman. That Character has been lony wholly engrot- 18 
le ſed by well dreſt Beaux, and Men of Senenhlveg en 1p Wl 
. all Pretence to it. The higheſt any of theta conn⁰ẽã,dor it 
, is the Character of a pretty Gent/cman; for nere n els WW. 
6 may be more careleis and iome Witi-thyugttnecenu:y 3 1 
d whereas a fine Gentleman is not onliged to conveile fur- 41 
5 ther than the offering his nuff box round the Room. 4 
. However, the pretty Gentleman mult have his Airs, and 1 
n tho' they are not ſo pompous as ture ot the other, yet | 
$ they are ſo affected, that few who have Underſtanding 1 
e can bring themſelves to be Proficients this Way, though W | 
e ever ſo uieful towards being well received; but if they [ 
K fail here, they ſucceed with ſome difficulty in being al- 4 
Y lowed to have much of the Gentleman in them: To ob- 
q tain this Epithet, a Man of Senſe muit arrive at a certain it 
e Deflre to appear more than is natural to him; but as the ſi 


p World goes, it is fit he ſhould be encouraged in this At- 
2 tempt, ſince nothing can mend the general Taſte, but 
e ſetting the true Character in as publick a View as the 

falſe. This indeed can never be done to the purpoſe, 


RS "WY 
= 


3 _ —_— 
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h while the Majority is fo great on the wrong ſide; one 
: of a hundred will have the Shout againſt him; but if 
L People of Wit would be as zealous to ailiſt old [roanfade, as 

n he is to promote them and their Intereſt, a little time would 


give theſe things a new Turn. However, I will not deſpair - 
but I ſhall be able to ſummon all the good Senle in the 
Nation to my Aſſiſtance, in my Ambition to produce a 
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new Race of Mankind, to take the Places of ſuch as have 
hitherto pretended to engroſs the Faſhion. The Univer. 
fity Scholar ſhall be called upon to learn his Exerciſe, and 
frequent mixt Company; the Military and the Travelled 
Man, to read the beſt Authors; the Country Gentleman, 
to divide his Time, ſo as together with the Care of his 
Eſtate, to make an equal Progreſs in Learning and Breed- 
ing; and when the ſeveral Candidates chink themſelves 
Prepared, I ſhall appoint Under-Officers to examine their 
Qualifications, and as I am ſatisfied with their Report, 
give out my. Paſſports recommending them to all Com- 
panies as the Guardian's. fine Gentlemen. If.my Recom- 
mendations appear juſt, I will not doubt but ſome of the 
preſent fine Gentlemen will fee the neceſſity of Retire- 
ment, till they can come abroad with Approbation. I have 
indeed already given out Orders in this behalf, and have 
directed Searchers to attend at the Inns, where the Oxford 
and Cambridge Coaches ſtand, and commanded them to 
bring any young Fellow, of any Hopes in the World, 
directly to my Lodgings as ſoon as he Lands, for I will 
take him, tho'T know I can only make him much of a 
Gentleman; for when I have gone thus far, one would 
think it ſhould be eaſy to make him a Gentleman. liłe Man. 
As the World now goes, we have no adequate Idea of 


what is meant by Gentlemanly, Gentleman-like, or much ef 


a Gentleman; you can't be cheated at Play, but it is cer- 
tainly done by a very Gentleman lite Man; you can't 
be deceived in your Affairs, but it was done in ſome 
Gentleman) Manner ; you can't be wronged in your Bed, 
but all the World will ſay of him that did the Injury, it 
muſt be allowed he 7s very much of a Gentleman. Here is 


a very pleaſant Fellow, a Correſpondent of mine, that 


puts in for that Appellation even to High-way Men ; I 
mutt confeſs the Gentleman he perſonates is.very appa- 
rently ſuch, tho' I did not look upon that ſort of Fel- 


low in that Light, till he favoured me with this Letter, 


which is as follows. 


Mr. IRONSIPDE, | 
I Have been upon the High- way theſe ſix Years, in the 
4 Park, at tne Play, at Bath, Tunbridge, Epſom, and 
at every other Place where I. could have any Pro- 
« ſpe 
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| ſpe&t of ſtealing a Fortune ; but have met with no 
. Succeſs, being diſappointed either by ſome of your 
damned Tronfide Race, or by old curſed Curs who 
put more Bolts on their Doors and Bars in their Win- 
, dows than are in Newgate. All that ſee me own I am 

a Gentleman-like Man; and whatever raſcally things 
„the Grave Folks ſay I am guilty of, they themſelves 


acknowledge I am a Gentlemanly kind of Man, and in 


* every reſpe& accompliſhed for running away with a 
Lady. F have been bred up to no Buſineſs, am illi- 
* terate, have ſpent the ſmall Fortune I had in purcha- 
* ſing Favours from the fair Sex: The Bounty of their 
© Puries I have received, as well as the Endearments of 
© their Perſcns, but I have gratefully diſpoſed of it a- 
* mong themſelves, for I always was a Keeper when 
© I was kept. I am fearleſs in my Behaviour, and ne- 
© ver fail of putting your Bookiſh fort of Fellows, your 


© Men of Merit, forſooth, out of Countenance 1 


„triumph when Iſee a modeſt young Woman bluſh at 


an Aſſembly, or a Virgin betray'd into Tears at a 


© well-wrought Scene in a Tragedy. I have long forgot 
* Shame, for it proceeds from a Conſciouſneſs of ſome 
Pefect, and I am, as I told you, a Gentiemanly Man. 
] never knew any but you muſty Philoſophers applaud 


© Bluſhes, and you your ſelves will allow that they are 


' cauſed, either by ſome real Imperfection, or the Ap. 
* prehenhon of Defe& where there is not any; but for 


my part I hate Miſtakes, and ſhall not ſuſpect my ſelf 


* wrongfuily. Such as I am, if you approve of my per- 
"ſon, Eſtate and Character. I deſire you would admit 
me as a Suitor to one of the Lizards, and beg your 
© ſpeedy. Anſwer to this; for it is the laſt time my 


black Coat will bear Scouring, or my long wig 


* Buckling, 
J am, SIR, 
The Fair Ladies, aud 
Tour humble Servant, 


Will. Bareface, 


THOSE: 
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THOSE on the Highway, who make a ſtand with 
a Piſtol at your Breaſt (compelled perhaps by Neceſſity, 
Misfortune, or driven out of an honeſt Way of Life, to 


anſwer the Wants of a craving Family) are much more 
excuſable than thoſe of their Fraternity, who join the 


Converſations of Gentlemen, and get into a Share of 


their Fortunes without one good Art about them, What 
a Croud of theſe Gent/emen-/ike Men are about this Town? 
For from an unjuſt Modeſty, and Incapacity for Common. 
Life, the ordinary Failings of Men of Letters and indu- 
ſtry in our Nation, it happens that Impudence ſuppreſſes 
all Virtue, and aſſumes the Reward and Eſteem which 
are due to it. Hence it is that worthleſs Rogues have 
the Smiles of the Fair, and the Favours of the Great: 
To be well dreſſed and in Health, and very impudent, 
in this licentious undiſtinguiſping Age. is enough to 
conſtitute a Ferſun very much of a Gentleman; and to 
this paſs are we come, by the Proiticution of Wit in 
the Cauſe of Vice. which has made tue moſt unrea- 
ſonable and unnatural things prevail againſt all the 
Suggeſtions of common Seite: No body denies that 
we live in a Chriſtian Country, and yet he who ſhould 
decline, upon reſpective Opportunities, to commit 
Adulcery or Murder, would be thought very little of 5 
Gentleman. | | | 
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Saturday, April 25. 
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V Correſpondent, who has acquired the Facult 
M of entering into other Mens Thoughts, having 
in Purſuance to a former Letter, ſent me an Ac 
count of certain uſeful Diſcoveries he has made by the 
help of tliat Invention, I ſhall communicate the ſame 


to. the Publick in this Paper. 
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Mr. IRON SIDE, | 
0 N the 11th Day of O&ober in the Year 1712, hav- 
ing left my Body locked up ſafe in my Study 
© T repaired to the Grecian Coffee- houſe, where entring 


© into the Pineal Gland of a certain eminent Free thinker, 


* Imade directly to the higheſt part of it, which is the 
Seat of the Underſtanding, expecting to find there a 
* comprehenſive Knowledge of all things Human and 
* Divine ; but, to my no imall Aſtoniſnment, I found. 


* tae Vage narrower tnan ordinary, inſomuch that there 


* Was rot ary room for a Miracle, Propheſy, or Sepa- 


6. 
al? 0D01Y:tt 


118 obliged me to deſcend a Story lower, into 
' tn2 megtnation, which I found larger, indeed, but 


Cale and Ceomfortiels, I diſcover'd Prejudice in the 
Feet a Woman ſtanding in a Corner, with her 
* Eye; coſe mut, and her bore-fingers ſtuck in her 
* Fats; many Words in a confuſed Order, but ſpoken 
„wich grew Emphaſis, iſſued from her Mouth. Theſe 
being condenied by the Coldneſs of the Place formed 
Aa fort of Miſt, through which methought I ſaw a 
creat Caſtle, with a Fortif cation cait round it, and 
a lower adjoining to it, that through the Windows 
appeared to be filled with Racks and Halters. Be- 
neath the Caſile I could diſcern vaſt Dungeons, 
and all about it lay icaitered the Bones of Men. It 


R „ K ˙ K» a a A * 


of Gigantick Size, and molt terrible Forms. But as 
* drew near, the Terror of the Appearance vaniſh- 
“ed, and the Caſtle I found to be only a Church, 
* whoſe Steeple with its Clock and Bell Ropes was 
© mitaken for a Tower filled with Racks and Halters. 


Tue terrible Giants in black ſhrunk into a few inno- 
cent Clergymen. The Dungeons were turned into 


* Vaults deng ned only fer the Habitation of the Dead, 
"and the Fortifications proved to be a C.urch yard 
with ſome ſcattered Bones in it, and a plain Stone 
Wall round it. | 

I had not been long here before my Curioſity was 
"raiſed by a loud Nolte that I heard in the inferior 
Region. Deiceuding thither 1 found a Mob ot the 

8. 


5 P Alion? 5 


ſeemed to be garriioned by certain Men in Black, . 
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Paſſions aſſembled in a riotous manner. Their tu. 
multuary Proceedings ſoon convinced me, that they 
affected a Democracy. After much Noiſe and 
Wrangle, they at length all hearkened to Yaniy, 
wha propoſed the raifing of a great Army of No. 
tions which ſhe offered to lead againſt thoſe dreadful 
Phantoms in the Imagination that had occaſioned al 
* this Uproar. OO BE 
AWA V poſted Vanity, and I after her, to the Store. 
* houſe of Ideas; where I beheld a great Number of life. 
© leſs Notions confuſedly thrown together, but upon the 
Approach of Vanity they began to crawl. Here were to 
be ſeen among other odd Things, Sleeping Deities, Cor- 
* poreal Spirits, and Worlds formed by Chance, with an 
* endleis Variety of Heathen Notions, the moſt irregu- 
* lar and groteſque imaginable. And with theſe were 
« jumbled ſeveral of Chriſtian Extraction; but ſuch was 
© the Dreſs and Light they were put in, and their Fea- 
© tures were ſo diſtorted, that they looked little better 
than Heathens. There was likewiſe aſſembled no ſmall 
Number of Phantoms in ſtrange Habits, who pro- 
ved to be idolatrous Prieſts of deren Nations. Va- 
© aity gave the Word, and ſtraightway the Talopoins, 
Faguirs, Bramines and Bonzes drew up in a Body. The 
Right Wing conſiſted of Ancient Heathen Notions, and 
the Left of Chriſtians naturalized. All theſe together, 
for Numbers, compoſed a very formidable Army; 
but the Precipitation of Vanity was ſo great, and ſuch 


a «a «a © a 


- 6 


© was their own inbred Averſion to the Tyranny of 


© Rules and Diſcipline, that they ſeemed rather a con- 
* fuſed Rabble than a regular Army. I could, never- 
© thelals, obſerve that they all agreed in a Squinting Look; 
or Calt of their Eyes toward a certain Perſon in a 
_ © Mafque, who was placed in the Centre, and whom 
* by ſure Signs and Tokens I diſcover'd to be Atheiſm. 
Vanity had no ſooner led her Forces into the Imagr- 
nation, but ſhe reſolved upon ſtorming the Caſtle and 
giving no Quarter. They began the Aſſault with a loud 
* Outcry and great Confuſion. I for my part made the 
beſt of my Way and re-entered my own Lodging. Some 
© time after, inquiring at a Bookſeller's for a Dijcourſ 65 


Free- thinling, which had made ſome Noiſe, I met * 
| * 


No 
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3 the Repreſentatives of all thoſe Notions drawn up in the 


ſame confuſed Order upon Paper. Sage Neſtor, Iam 
Your moſt Obedient Humble Servant, 


| Ulyfles Coſmopolita. 
NMB. I went round the Table, but could not find a 


Wit or Mathematician among them. 

I imagine the Account here given may be uſeful in di- 
recting to the proper Cure of a Free-thinker. In the firſt 
Place, it is plain his Underſtanding wants to be opened 
and enlarged, and he ſhould be taugat the way to order 
and methodize his Ideas; to which end the Study of the 
Mathematicks may be uſeful. I am farther of Opinion, 
that as his Imagination is filled with Amuſements, ariſing 
from Prejudice, and the obſcure or falſe Lights in which 
he ſees things, it will be neceſſary to bring him into good 
Company, and now and then carry him to Church; by 
which means he may in Time come to a right Senſe cf 
Religion, and wear off the ill Impreſſions he has received. 
Laſtly, I adviſe whoever undertakes the Reformation of 
a modern Free-thinker, that above all things he be careful 
to ſubdue his Vanity ; that being the principal Motive 
which prompts a little Genius to diſtinguiſh it ſelf by Sin- 
gularities that are hurtful to Mankind. 

OR if the Paſſion of Vanity, as it is for the moſt part 
very ſtrong in your Free-thinkers, cannot be ſubdued, 
let it be won over to the Intereſts of Religion, by giving 
them to underſtand that the greateſt Genii of the Age 


| have a Reſpect for things Sacred; that their Rhapio- 


dies find no Admirers, and that the Name Free-thinker 
has, like Tyrant of old, degenerated from its original 
Signification, and is now ſuppoſed to denote ſomething 
contrary to Wit and Reaſon. In fine, let them know 
that whatever Temptations a few Men of Parts might for- 
merly have had, from the Novelty of the thing, to oppoſe 
the received Opinions of Chriſtians, yet that now the 
Humour is worn out, and Blaſphemy and Irreligion are 
Diſtinctions which have long ſince deſcended down te 
Laequeys and Drawers. 

BUT it muſt be my Buſineſs to prevent all Preten- 
ders in this Kind from hurting the ignorant and unwary. 
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In order to this I communicated an Intelligence which! 


received, of a Gentleman's appearing very ſorry that he 


was not well during a late Fit of Sickneſs, contrary tg 
his own Doctrine, which obliged him to be merry upon 
that Occaſion, except be was ſure of recovering. Upon 
this Advice to the World, the following Advertiſemen 
got a Place in the Pot Boy. 


W HE RE AS in the Paper called the Guardia; 

of Saturday the 11th of April Inſtant, a Co- 
rollary Reflexion was made on Monſieur D-------, 2 
Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences in Paris, 
Author of a Book lately Publiched, entitled, TOs 
© A Philological Eſſay, or Reflexions on the Death 
% of Free thinkers, with the Characters of the moſt em:. 


«a M a «a a 


* nent Perſons of both Sexes. Ancient and Modern, that 


r died pl-aiantly and unconcerned. Sc. Sold by F. Ba: 
« fer in Pater noſter-Row. 

* ſuggeſting, as it that Gentleman, now in London, ara, 
« very much out of Humaur, in a late Fit of Sickneſs, till 
* be was in a fair way of K ecowery. This is to affire 


© the Pu lick. that the faid Gentleman never expreſs 


© the leaſt Concern at the Approach of Death, but ex- 
« pected the fatal Minute with a molt Heroical and 
* Philotophical Reſignation ; of which a Copy of Verſes 
* he writ, in the ſerene Intervals of his Diſtemper, 1: 


an invincible Proof. | 


ALL tiat I contend for, is, that this Gentleman was 
out of Humour when he was ſick: and the Advertiſer 
to confute me ſays, that i the ſerene Intervals of his 
Diſtemper, that is, when he was not Sick, he writ Ver. 
ſes. I ſhall not retract my Adyertiement till I ſee thoſe 
Verſes, and I'll chooſe what to believe then, except they 
are underwritten by his Nurſe, nor then neither, except 
ſhe is an Houſe keeper. I mult tie this Gentleman cloſe 
to the Argument, for if he had not actually his Fit upon 
him, there is nothing Courageous in the thing, nor does 
it make for his purpoſe, nor are they Heroick Verſes. 

THE Point of being Merry at tne Hour of Death i 
a Matter that ought to be ſettled by Divines; but the 


| Publiſher of the Philological Eſſay produces his chief 


Authorities from Lucretius, the Earl of Rocheſter, and 


Mr. 


—— 
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I WR Mr. Jen Dryden, who were Gentlemen that did not 
e thick themſelves obliged to prove all they ſaid, or elſe 
q roved their Aſſertions, by faying or ſwearing they were 
na Fools that believed to the contrary, If it be abſolutely 
n neceſlary that a Man ſhould be facetious at his Death, it 
i; WF would be very well if theſe Gentlemen, Monſieur D. 
and Mr. B would repent betimes, and not truſt to 
a Death Bed Ingenuity ; by what has appeared hitherto, 
„ WM they have only raiſed our Longing to ſee their poſthu- 
0. MW mous Works, 8 | 
2 THE Author of Poeiæ Puſticantis literatum Otium 
% MW 15 but a meer Phraſeologiſt, the Philological Publiſher is 


- 66 — 
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1 
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4 

but a Tranſlator, but I expected better Uſage from Mr. | 

th WM Abe. Roper who is an Original. i 
at te COT EO CNY WE | 
'at Monda A ril 2 | 1 
1 57 'Y, P 7. 1 
10 | My 
Ire 4 | | | _ oy it 
I . ; ; 13 
: Compulerantque Greges Corydon & Thyrfts in unum : l: 
10 Ex illo Corydon, Corydon ejt tempore nobis. Virg. 1 
n | 5 | 1 
1 

ſes 5 | 10 
is Deſigned to have troubled the Reader with no far- 1 

| ther Diſcourſes of Pa/torals. but being informed that il 

i I am taxed of Pardality in not mentioning an Author, [ 
or whaſe Eclogues are publiſhed in the ſame Volume with 1 


his Mr. Philips's ; I ſhail employ this Paper in Obſervations. 
| upon him, wriiten in the free Spirit of Criticiim, and 


— 


i 
oe without Apprehenfon of offending that Gentleman, | 
5 whole Character it is, that he takes the greateſt Care of M 
ont hs Works betore they are publiſhed, and has the lealt. + 
00 Concern for them afterwards „ | | 
ws ] have laid it down as the firit Rule of Paſtoral, that 
de 0 dea ſhould be taken from the Manners of the Colden 


Hee, and the Moral form'd upon the Repreſentation of 
| is Innocence; *tis therefore plain that any Deviations from 
the that Deſign degrade a Poem from being true Paſtoral. In 
of this view it will appear that Virgil can only have two of 


1 lis Eclogues allowed to be ſuch: His Firſt and Ninth mak 
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be rejected, becauſe they deſcribe the Ravages of Armies, 
and Oppreſſions of the Innocent; Corydon's Criminal 
Paſhon for Alexis throws out the Second; the Calumny 
and Railing in the Third are not proper to that State of 
Concord; the Eiglith repreſents unlawful Ways of pro- 
curing Love by Iackantments, and introduces a Shep. 
herd whom an inviting Precipice tempts to Self-Aſur. 
| der. As to the Fourth, Sixth, and Tenth, 
* SeeRapin they are given up by“ Heinſius, Salmafius, 
de Carm. Rapin, and the Criticks in general. They 
Paſt. pars 3. likewiſe obſerve that but eleven of all the 
Idyllia of Theoeritus are to be admitted a; 
Paſtorals ; and even out of that Number, the greater Part 
will be excluded for one or other of the Reaſons above. 
mentioned. So that when I remark'd in a former Pa. 
per, that Virgil's Eclogues, taken all together, are ra- 
ther Select Poems than Paſtorals ; | might have ſaid the 
ſame thing, with no leſs Truth, of Theocritus. The Rea- 
ſon of this I take to be yet unobſerved by the Criticks, 
Viz. They never meant them all for Paſtorats. Which 
it is plain Philips hath done, and in that Particular ex- 
celled both Theocritus and Virgil. | 

AS Simplicity is the diſtinguiſhing Characteriſtick of 
Paſtoral, Virgil has been thought guilty of too Courtly 
a Stile: his Language is perfectly pure, and he often 
forgets he is among Peaſants. I have frequently won- 
dered that ſince he was ſo converſant in the Writings of 
Enxius, he had not imitated the Ruſticity of the Doric, 
as well, by the help of the old obſolete Roman Lan- 
guage, as Philips hath by the antiquated Eng/ : For 
Example, might he not have ſaid Quo inſtead of Cui: 
Quoijum for Cujum; volt for vult, &c. as well as our 
Modern hath Welladay for Alas, Whilome for of Old, make 
mock for deride, and witleſs Younglings for fimple Lambs, 
&c. by which means he had attained as much of the Air 
of Theocritus, as Philips hath of Spencer. 

Mr. POPE hath fallen into the ſame Error with Vir- 
gil. His Clowns do not converſe in all the Simplicity 
proper to the Country : His Names are borrow'd from 
Theocritus and Virgil, which are improper to the Scene of 
his Paſtorals. He introduces Daphnis, Alexis and Thyrfis 
on Britiſb Plains, as Virgil had done befere him on the 

Mantuans 
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© | Mantuan ; whereas Philips, who hath the ſtricteſt Regard 
1al to Propriety, makes choice of Names peculiar to the 
ny |} Country, and more agreeable to a Reader of Delicacy ; 
of  fuch as Hobbinol, Lobbin, Cuddy, and Colin Clhut. 
70. SO eaſy as Paſtoral Writing may ſeem, (in the Sim- 
p- plicity we have deſcribed it) yet it requires great Reading, 
ir. both of the Ancients and Moderns, to be a Maſter of it. 
th, Philips hath given us manifeſt Proofs of his Knowledge of 
us, Books; it muſt be confeſſed his Competitor hath imitated 
ey ſome ſingle Thoughts of the Ancients well enough, if 
he we conſider he had not the Happineſs of an Univerſity 
2+ Education; but he hath diſperſed them here and there, 
art without that Order and Method which Mr. Philips ob- 
ve. ſerves, whoſe whole third Paſtoral is an Inſtance how 
. well he hath ſtudied the fifth of Virgil, and how judici- 
ra- ouſly reduced Virgil's Thoughts to the Standard of Paſto- 
he ral; as his Contention of Colin Clout and the Nightingale, 
2. ſhows with what Exactneſs he hath imitated Strada. 
8, WHEN I remarked it as a principal Fault to intro- 
> | duce Fruits and Flowers of a Foreign Growth, in De- 
x- ſcriptions where the Scene lies in our Country, I did 
not deſign that Obſervation ſhould extend alſo to Ani- 
of mals, or the Senſitive Life; for Philips hath with great 
ly | Judgment deſcribed Volves in England in his firſt Paſto- 
en | ral. Nor would I have a Poet laviſhly confine himſelf 
n- | (as Mr. Pope hath done) to one particular Seaſon of the 
of | Year, one certain Time of the Day, and one unbroken 
c, Scene in each Eclogue. Tis plain Spencer negleRed this 
n- | Pedantry, who in his Paſtoral of Nowember mentions the 
or | mournful Song of the Nightingale: | 


url Sad Philomel ber $ ong in Tears doth ſteep. 


hs, AND Mr. Philips, by a Poetical Creation, hath 
ir raiſed up finer Beds of Flowers than the moſt induſtri- 

ous Gardiner; his Roſes, Lilies and Daffadils blow in 
r- | the ſame Seaſon. 
ty BUT the better to diſcover the Merits of our twe 
m || Contemporary Paſtoral Writers, I ſhall endeavour to draw 
of a Parallel of them, by ſetting ſeveral of their particular 
fs Thoughts in the ſame light, whereby it will be obvious 
ne how much Philips hath the Advantage. With what 

| Simplicity 
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Simplicity he introduces two Shepherds ſinging alter: 

nately : ; 

Hobb. Come, Roſalind, O come, for without thee 

What Pleaſure can the Country have for me: 

Come, Roſalind. O come: my brinded Kine, 
My ſnowy Sheep, my Farm, and all is thine. 

Lanq. Come, Roſalind, O come; here ſhady Bowers, 
Here are cool Fountains,and here ſpringing Flow rs, 
Come, Roſalind 3 Here ever let us ſlay, 
And fweetly waſte our live long Time away. 


| Our other Paſtoral Writer, in expreſſing the ſame Thought, 


deviates into downright Poetry. 


Streph. In Spring the Fields, in Autumn Hills I hat, 
At Morn the Plains, at Noon the fhady Grove, 
But Delia always; forc'd from Delia's Sight, 
Nor Plains at Morn, nor Groves at Noon delight, 

Daph. Sylvia's /ike Autumn ripe, yet mild as May, 
More bright than Noon, yet freſh as early Day; 
Ew'n Spring diſplea ſes when ſhe ſhines not here; 
But bleſt with her, 'tis Spring throughout the Year 


In the firſt of theſe Authors, two Shepherds thus inno- 
cently deſcribe the Behaviour of their Miſtreſſes. 


Hobb. As Marian bath'd, by chance 1 paſſed by; 


She bluſh'd, and at me caſt a fide-long Eye: 
Then ſwift beneath the Cryſtal Wave jhe try d 
Her beauteous Form, but all in vain, to hide. 
Lanq. As I to cool me bath'd one ſultry Day, 
| Fond Lydia lurking in the Sedges lay, 
The Wanton taugh'd, and ſeem'd in Haſte to ji); 
Yet often ſtopp'd, and often turn d her Eye. 


The other Modern (who it muſt be confeſſed hath a 
knack of Verſify ing) hath it as follows. | 


Streph. Me gentle Delia beckons from the Plain, 

5 Then, hid in Shades, eludes her eager Sabain; 
But feigns a Laugh, to ſee me ſearch around, 
And by that Laugh the willing Fair is found. 

Daph. The ſprightly Silvia trips along the Green; 
She runs, but hopes ſhe does not run unſeen 3 


Whilt 


ter- 


=" » 


'H, 
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While a kind Glance at her Parſuer flies, 
How much at Variance are her Feet and F yes ! 


There is nothing the Writers of this kind of Poetry are 
fonder of, than Deſcriptions of Paſtoral Preſents, Philip. 
fays thus of a Sheephook, | 


Of Seaſon'd Elm; where Studs of Braſs appear, 
To ſpeak the Giver's Name, the Month and Year, 
The Hook of poliſb'd Steel, the Handle turn'd, 
And richly by the Graver's Skill adorn'd. 


The other of a Bowl emboſſed with Figures, 


ewhere wanton Toy tavines, 

And favelling Cluſters bend the curling Vines ; 

Four Figures riſing from the Work appear, 

The warious Seaſons of the rolling Year ; 

And what is That which binds the radiant Sky, 
Where twelve bright Signs in beauteous Order lie. 


The Simplicity of the Swain in this Place, who. forgets - 


the Name ofthe Zodiach, is no il Imitation of Virgil; 
but how much more plainly and unaffectedly would Phi- 
{ps have dreſſed his 'Thought in his Doric? 


And what That hight, which girds the Welkin ſheen, 


Where twelve gay Signs in meet array are ſeen. 


IF the Reader would indulge his Curioſity any far- 
ther in the Compariſon of Particulars, he may read the 
firſt Paſtoral of Philips with the ſecond of his Contem- 
porary, and the fourth and fixth of the former, with the 
fourth and firſt of the latter ; where ſeveral Parallel Pla- 
ces will occur to every one. 58 

HAVING. now ſhown ſome Parts, in which theſe 
two Writers may be compared, it is a Juſtice | owe to 
Mr. Philips, to diſcover thoſe in which no Man can 
compare with him. Firſt, that beautiful Ruſticity, of 
which I ſhall only produce two Inſtances, out of a 
hundred not yet quoted. 


O wwoful Day! O Day of Wor, quoth he, 
And woful I, who live the Day to ſee! 


That 
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That Simplicity of Diction, the Melancholy F lowing of 
the Numbers, the Solemnity of the Sound, and the ea 
Turn of the Words, in this Dirge (to make uſe of our 
Author's Expreſlion) are extremely Eleggyit. 

IN another of his Paſtorals a Shepherd utter x 
Dirge not much inferior to the former, in the following 


Lines. 


Ah me the while ! ah me, the luckleſs Day ! 
Ah luckleſs Lad, the rather might» I jay ; 
Ah filly I! more filly than my Sheep, 
Which on the flow'ry Plains I once did keep. 


How he ill charms the Ear with theſe artful Repetition, 
of the Epithets ; and how ſignificant is the laſt Verſe! 
I defy the moſt common Reader to repeat them with- 
out feeling ſome Motions of Compaſſion. 

IN the next place I ſhall rank his Proverbs, in which 
I formerly obſerved he excels: For Example, 


A rolling Stone is ever bare of Moſs; 

And, to their Coft, green Years old Proverbs croſi. 
He that late lies down, as late will riſe, 
And, Sluggard-like, till Noon-day ſnoring lies. 
Againſt IlI-Luck all cunning Foreſight fails; 
Whether awe ſleep or wake it nought avails. 
er fear, from upright Sentence, Wrong. 


Laftly his Elegant Dialect, which alone might prove 
him the eldeſt Born of Spencer, and our only true 4r- 
cadian, | ſhould think it proper for the ſeveral Writers 
of Paſtoral, to confine themſelves to their ſeveral Cour: 


ties: Spencer ſeems to have been of this Opinion; for 


he hath laid the Scene of one of his Paſtorals in Wat, 
where, with all the Simplicity natural to that Part of 
our Iſland, one Shepherd bids the other Good: morrow in 
an unuſual and elegant Manner. 


Diggon Davy, 7 bid hur God. day: 
Or Diggon har is, or J mif-/ay. 


Diggon anſwers, 


Hur was hur while it was Day: ligbt; 
But now hur is a moſt auretched Wight, &c. 


BUT 


UT 
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BUT the moſt beautiful Example of this kind that 
Jever met with, is a very valuable Piece, which I chan- 
ced to find among ſome old Manuſcripts, entituled A 
Paſtoral Ballad; which I think, for its Nature and Sim- 
plicity, may ( notwithſtanding the Modetty of the Title) 
be allowed a Perfect Paſtoral : It is compoſed in the 
Somerſet/pire Dialect, and the Names ſuch as are proper 
to the Country People. It may be obſerved, as a farther 
Beauty of this Paſtoral, the Words Nymph, Dryad, Naiad, 
Fawn, Cupid, or Satyr, are not once mentioned through 
the whole. I ſhall make no Apology for inſerting ſome 
few Lines of this excellent Piece. Czcily breaks thus into 
the Subject, as ſhe is going a Milking; - | 


Cicily. Rager go wetch tha * Kee, or elſe tha Zun 
Will quite be go, be wore Chave half a don. 
. That is the Kine or Cows, 
Roger. Thou ſhouldſt not ax ma tweece, but Te a be 
To areave our Bull to Bull tha Parſon's Kee. 


It is to be obſerved, that this whole Dialogue is formed 
upon the Paſſion of Jealouſy ; and his mentioning the 
Parſon's Kine naturally revives the Jealouſy of the 
Shepherdeſs Cicih, which ſhe expreſſes as follows: 


Cicily. 4h Rager, Rager, chez was zore avraid 
When in yond Vield you kiſs d tha Parſon's Maid: 
Ts this the Love that once to me you zed 
When from theWake thou broughtft me Ginger-bread? 


Roger. Cicily thou charg f me falſe, ---- Pl zavear to thee, 
Tha Parſon's Maid is ftill a Maid for me. 


In which Anſwer of his are expreſs'd at once that Spirit 
Y Religion, and that Innocence of the Golden Age, ſo ne- 
ceſſary to be obſerved by all Writers of Paſtoraall. 

A'T the Concluſion of this Piece, the Author recon- 


ales the Lovers, and ends the Eclogue the moſt ſimply 


in the World. 


So Rager parted vor to veteh tha Kee, 
And vor her Bucket in went Cicily. 


lam loth to ſhew my Fondneſs for Antiquity ſo far 
% to prefer this Ancient Briti/ Author to our preſent 
Vor. I. 5 | Englije 
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Engliſh Writers of Paſtoral; but I cannot avoid making 
this obvious Remark, that both Spencer and Philips have 
> into the ſame Road with this old Jft-Country Bard 
of ours. 

AFTER all that hath been ſaid, I hope none can 
think it any Injuſtice to Mr. Pope, that I forbore to 
mention him as a Paſtoral Writer; ſince upon the whole i e 
he is of the ſame Claſs with Mo/chus and Bion, whom Ven 
we have excluded that Rank; and of whoſe Eclogues, If «ex 
as well as ſome of Virgil's, it may be ſaid, that accord - 7” | 
ing to the Deſcription we have given of this fort of Poetry, 


they are by no means Paftorals, but emething Better. o 
| Ti 
give 
2 OY to | 
0 27 e Lick 
N 41. 7755 gay, April 28, adv; 
| | Out. 
. | ar. 
Even Churches are no Sanctuaries now. ; - 

| Epilogue to Cats, ©; 
| | thor 
HE following Letter has ſo much Truth and Rea- : 
ſon in it, that I believe every Man of Senſe and 175 


Honour in England, will have a juſt Indignation 
againſt the Perſon, who could commit ſo great a Violence, N*, 0 
as that of which my Correſpondent complains. ; 


Jo the Author of th GUARDIAN: Fun 


STR, the | 


C I Claim a Place in your Paper for what I now I wic 
© 4 write to you, from the Declaration which you Þ£ 
made at your firſt Appearance, and the very Title you L 
' aflume to your ſelf. 1 I dis 

IF the Circumſtance, which I am going to men- N uher 
« tion, is over-look'd by one who calls himſelf Guardian, I Eng- 
« I am ſure Honour and Integrity, Innocence and Vir- Vere: 
tue, are not the Objects of his Care. — The Exa- Loy: 

miner ends his Diſcourſe of Friday the 24th Inſtant Yan: 


with theſe Words, 


— TH WS 


_— 


now 
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« No ſeoner was b among the Whigs, and confirms 
ed paſt retrieving, but Lady Char---te is taken Knot- 
ting in Saint James's Chapel during Divine Service, 
in the immediate Preſence both of God and Her Majeſty, 
* arho avere affronted together, that the Family might 
appear to be intirely come over. T[ ſpare the Beauty for 
the ſake of her Birth, but certainly there abas no Occa- 
fon for fo publick a Proof, that her Fingers are more 
dextrous in Tying a Knot, than her Father's Brains 
in perplexing the Government, 
JI 1s apparent that the Perion here intended is by 
her Birth a Lady, and Danghiter of an Earl of Crea: 
Britain, and the Treatment this Author is pleas'd to 
give her, he makes no Scruple to own ſhe is expoſed 
to by being his Daughter. Since he has aſſum'd a 
Licence to talk of this Nobleman in Print to his Diſ- 
advantage, I hope his Lordſhip will pardon me, that 
out of the Intereſt which I, and all true Englifamen, 
have in his Character, I take the Liberty to defend him. 
Jam willing, on this Occaſion, to allow the Claim 


and Pretenſion to Merit to be ſuch, as the ſame Au- 


thor deſcribes in his preceding Paper. 

*BY a&ive Merit (ſays the Examiner of the 21ſt) J 
underſtand, not only the Poxver and Ability to ferve, 
bat the actual Exerciſe of any one or more Virtues, for 
promoting the good of ones Country, and a long and ſtea- 
dy Courſe of real Endeawvours to appear uſeful in a Ge- 
ernment 3 or where a Perſon, eminently qualified for 
publick Affairs, diftinguiſhes himſelf in ſome Critical 
Functure, and at the Expence of his Eaſe and Fortune, 


or with the Hazard of his Perſon, expoſes himſelf to 


the Malice of a deſigning Faction, by thwarting their 


wicked Purpoſes, and contributing to the Safety, Re- 


poſe and Welfare of a People. 
'LE Tus examint the Conduct of this noble Earl by 
this Deſcription ; upon the late Glorious Revolution, 
When it wasin Debate in what marner the People of 
England ſhould expreſs their Gratitude to their Deli- 
verer, this Lord, from the utmoſt Tenderneſs and 
Loyalty to his unhappy Prince, and apprehenſive of the 
/anger of ſo great a Change, voted againſt King Wil- 
lan Acceſſion to the Throne: However his following 
H 2 s Services 
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s Services ſufficiently teſtified the Truth of that his memo. 
rable Expreſſion, Though he could not make a King, be 
could obey him. The whole Courſe and Tenor of his i 
Life ever ſince he has been viſibly animated, by a ſteady 
and conſtant Zeal for the Monarchy and Epiicopacy of 
theſe Realms. He has been ever reviled by all who are 
cold to the Intereſts of our Eſtabliſhed Religion, or 
Diſſenters from it, as a Favourer of Perſecution, and a 
Bigot to the Church, againſt the Civil Rights of hi 
Fellow Subjects. Thus it ſtood with him at the Trial 
of Dr. Sachewverell, when this noble Earl had a very 
great ſhare in abtaining the gentle Sentence which the | 
Houle of Lords pronounced on that Occaſion : But, in- | 
deed, I have not heard that any of his Lordſhip's De. 55 
pendents joined Saint Harry in the Pilgrimage which, k 
that Meek Man took afterwards round England, follow- © 

ed by Drum, Trumpet and Acclamations to YVijit th 

Churches. Civil Prudence made it, perhaps, ne- 
ceſſary to throw the Publick Affairs into ſuch Hands aj} © 
had no Pretenſions to Popularity in either Party, but 

from the Diſtribution of the Queen's Favours. 

« DURING ſuch, and other later Tranſationfſſ m 
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„(which are too freſh to need being recounted) the, 

Earl of Nottingham has had the Misfortune to diff, do 
4 < with the Lords who have the Honour to be employed, be 
{ in the Adminiſtration ; but even among theſe Incident , 
| © he has highly diſtinguiſhed himſelf in procuring an Ad, . 
ti of Parliament, to prevent that thoſe who Diſſent fron, the 
1 the Church ſhould ſerve in the State. mi 


] hope theſe are great and critical Junctures, where , p. 
in this Gentleman has ſhown himſelf a Patriot aud, Pre 
Lover of the Church in as eminent manner as a1 

other of his Fellow Subjects. He has at all Tin, 
and in all Sea ſons, ſhown the ſame ſteady abhorrence| Chi 
all funovations. But it is from this Behaviour, that! 
has deſerved ſo ill of the Examiner, as to be terme 
a late Concert to thoſe whom he calls Factious, and i 
troduced in his Profane Dialogue of April the bt 
with a Servant and a Madwoman. I think I have, ac 
© cording to the Examiner's own Deſcription of Meri 
© Thown how little this Nableman deſerves ſuch Tre! 
< ment. 4 ſhall now appeal to all the World, to co 
| = W ett 
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« whether the Outrage committed againſt the young 
„ Lady had not been cruel, and inſufferable, towards 
the Daughter of the higheſt Offender. | 

* THE utmoſt Malice and Invention could go no: 

' farther than to forge a Story of her huving inadvertent- 
' ly done an indifferent Action in a Sacred Place. Of 
what Temper can this Man be made, that could have no 
da © Senſe of the Pangs he muſt give a young Lady to be 
u barely mentioned in a Publick Paper, much more to 
be named in a Libellous manner, as having offended 
God and Man. 
Fi BUT the Wretch, as dull as he is wicked, felt it 
' ſtrike on his Imagination, that Knotting and Perplexing 
De. would make a Quaint Sting at the end of his Paper, and 
nich! had no Compunction, though he introduced his Witti- 
' cilm at the Expence of a young Lady's Quiet, and (as 
far as in him lies) her Honour. Does he thus finiſh 
* his Diſcourſe of Religion? This is indeed 79 lay at ws, 
and make every Blow fell to the Ground, | 
*THERE is noParty concerned in this Circum- 
* ſtance; but every Man that hopes for a Virtuous Wo- 
man to his Wife, that would defend his Child, or pro- 
* tet his Miſtreſs, ought to receive this Inſolence as 
* done to himſelf. In the immediate Preſence of God and 
ber Maj ey, that the Family might appear to be intirely 
cone over, ſays the fawning Mifſcreant. —It is very 
' vitible which of thoſe Powers (that he has put toge- 
ther) he is the more fearful of offending. But he 
* miſtakes his way in making his Court to a pious Sove- 
reign, by naming her with the Deity, in order to find 
Protection for inſulting a Virtuous Woman, who 
comes to call upon him in the Royal Chapel. 

*IF Life be (as it ought to be with People of their 
Character, whom the Examiner attacks) leſs valuable 
and dear than Honour and Reputation, in that pro- 
KM portion is the Examiner worſe than an Aſſaſſin. We 
have ſtood by and tamely heard him aggravate the 
* Diſgraces of the Brave and the Unfortunate. We have 
K fecn him double the Anguiſh of the unhappy Man, we 
have ſeen him trample on the Aſhes of the Dead; but 
all this has concerned greater Life, and could touch 
only Publick Characters, they did but remotely affect 
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our Private and Domeftick Intereſts ; but when dit 
Regard is not had to the Honour of Women, all hy. 
man Society {is aſſaulted. The higheſt Perſon in the 
World is of that Sex, and has the utmoſt Senſthili 
of an Outrage committed againit it. She who was the 
* beſt Wife that ever Prince was bleſſed with, will, tho 

* ſhe fits on a Throne, jealouſly regard the Honour 
. 5 a young Lady who has not entered into that Coy. 
dition. 

_* LADY Char—te's Quality will make it impoſſ. 
ble that this cruel Uſage can eſcape her Majeſty's No. 
* t1c2, and 'tis the Buſineſs of every honeſt Man to trace 
the Offender, and expoſe him to the Indignation of 
his Sovereign. | | 


& N © @ 


© 


Non miſſura cutem, niſi plena eruoris Hirudo, Hot 


POM Lizard told us a Story, the other Day, 0 
4 ſome Perſons which our Family know very well 
with ſo much Humour and Life, that it cauſed; 
great deal of Mirth at the Tea-Table. His Brother Mil 
the JIemplar, was highly delighted with it, and the next 
Day being with ſame of his Inns-of- Court Acquaintance 
reſolved (whether out of the Benevolence, or the Pridt 
of his Heart, I will not determine) to entertain then 
with what he called a pleaſant Humour enough. I was il 
great Pain for him when I heard him begin, and wa 
not at all ſurprized to find the Company very little 
moved by it. Vill bluſhed, looked round the Room 
and with a forced Laugh, Faith, Gentlemen, ſaid he,! 
do not know what makes you look ſo grave ; it was 4 
admirable Story when I heard it. | 
WHEN I came home I fell into a profound Con 


templation upon Story-telling, and as I have nothing | 


much at Heart as the Good of my Country, I reſolyed i 
Ly down ſome Precautions upon this Subject. 
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I have often thought that a Story teller is born, as wen 
25a Poet. It is, I think, certain, that ſome Men have 
ſuch a peculiar Caſt of Mind, that they ſee things in ano- 
ther Light, than Men of grave Diſpoſitions. Men of a 
lively Imagination, and a mirthful "Temper, will repre- 
ſent things to their Hearers in the ſame manner as they 
themſelves were affected with them; and whereas ſeri- 
ous Spirits might perhaps have been diſguſted at the ſight 
of ſome odd Occurrences in Life ; yet the very ſame Oc- 
currences ſhall pleaſe them in a well told Story, where 
the diſagreeable Parts of the Images are concealed, and 
thoſe only which are pleaſing exhibited to the Fancy, 
Story-telling is therefore not an Art, but what we call a 
Knack; it doth not ſo much ſubſiſt upon Wit as upon 
Humour; and I will add, that it is not perfect without 
proper Geſticulations of the Body, which naturally attend 
ſuch merry Emotions of the Mind. IKknow very well, 
that a certain Gravity of Countenance ſets ſome Stories 
of to Advantage, where the Hearer is to be ſurpriſed 
in the End; but this is by no means a general Rule 
for it is frequently convenient to aid and aſſiſt, by 
chearful Looks, and whimſical Agitations, I will ga 
yet further, and affirm that the Succeſs of a Story ve- 
ry often depends upon the Make of the Body, and For- 
mation of the Features, of him who relates it, I have 
been of this Opinion ever fince I criticiſed upon the 
Chin of Dick Dexwlap. I very often had the Weakneſs 
torepine at the Proſperity of his Conceits, which made 
him paſs for a Wit with the Widow at the Coffee-houſe, 
and the ordinary Mechanicks that frequent it; nor could 
Imy ſelf forbear laughing at them moſt heartily, though 
upon Examination I thought moſt of them very flat and 
inſipid. 1 found, after ſome time, that the Merit of 
his Wit was founded upon the Shaking of a fat Paunch, 
and the toſſing up of a Pair of Roſy Jowls. Poor Dic# 
had a Fit of Sickneſs, which robbed him of his Fat and 


his Fame at once; and it was full three Months before 


he regained his Reputation, which roſe in Proportion 
to his Floridity. He is now very jolly and ingenious, 
and hath a good Conſtitution for Wit. 


THOSE, who are thus adorned with the Gifts of 


Nature, are apt to ſhow their Parts with too much 
| H 4 Often» 
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Oſtentation: I would therefore adviſe all the Profeſſors 
of this Art never to tell Stories, but as they ſeem to 


grow out of the Subject Matter of the Converſation, or 


as they ſerve to illuſtrate or enliven it. Stories, that are 
very common, are generally irkſom; but may be aptly 
introduced, provided they be only hinted at, and men. 
tioned by way of Alluſion. Thoſe, that are altogether 
new, ſhould never be uſhered in, without a ſhort and 
pertinent Character of the chief Perſons concerned; be- 
cauſe, by that means, you make the Company acquainted 
with them; and it is a certain Rule, that flight and tri- 
vial Accounts of thoſe who are familiar to us adminiſter 
more Mirth, than the brighteſt Points of Wit in unknown 
Characters. A little Circumſtance, in the Complexion 
or Dreſs of the. Man you are talking of, ſets his Image 


before the Hearer, if it be choſen aptly for the Story. 


Thus, I remember Tom Lizard, after having made his 
Siſters merry with an Account of a formal old Man's way 
of Complimenting, owned very frankly, that his Story 
would not have been worth one Farthing, if he had made 
the Hat of him whom he repreſented one Inch narrower, 
Beſides the marking diſtinct Characters, and ſelecting 
pertinent Circumſtances, it is likewiſe neceſſary to leave 
off in time, and end ſmartly. So that there is a kind 
of Drama in the forming of a Story, and the manner 
of conducting and pointing it is the ſame as in an Epi- 
gram. It is a miſerable thing, after one hath raiſed 
the Expectation of the Company by humourous Charac- 
ters, and a pretty Conceit, to purſue the Matter tos 
far. There 1s no retreating, and how poor it is for a 
Story-teller to end his Relation by ſaying, That's all! 
AS the chooſing of pertinent Circumſtances is the Life 
of a Story, and that wherein Humour principally conſiſts; 
ſo the Collectors of impertinent Particulars are the very 
Bane and Opiates of Converſation. Old Men are great 
Tranſgreſſors this way. Poor Ned Poppy—he's gone! 
— was a very honeſt Man, but was ſo exceſſively te- 
dious over his Pipe, that he was not to be endured. He 
knew ſo exactly what they had for Dinner; when {ſuch a 
thing happened ; in what Ditch his bay Stone- Horſe had 
his Sprain at that time, and how his Man John, — no 
*twas William, ſtarted a Hare in the Common Field; * 
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he never got to the End of his Tale. Then he was ex- 
tremely particular in Marriages and Inter-marriages, and 
Couſins twice or thrice removed; and whether ſuch a 
thing happened at the latter end of Juby or the beginning 


of Auguſt. He had a marvellons 'I'endency likewiſe to - 


Digreſſions; inſomuch that if a conſiderable Perſon was 
mention'd in his Story, he would ſtraightway lanch out in- 
to an Epiſode of him; and again, if in that Perſon's Story 
he had occaſion to remember a third Man, he broke off, 
and gave us his Hiſtory, and ſo on. He always put me 
in mind of what Sir William Temple informs us of the 
Tale-tejlers in the North of Ireland, who are hired to tell 
Stories of Giants and Inchanters to lull People aſleep. 
Theſe Hiſtorians are obliged, by their Bargain, to go on 


without Ropping 3 fo that after the Patient hath, by this 


Benefit, enjoy'd a long Nap, he is ſure to find the Ope- 
rator proceeding in his Work, Ned procured the like 
Effect in me the laſt time I was with him. As he was in 
the third Hour of his Story, and very thankful that his 


Memory did not fail him, I fairly nodded in the Elbow 


Chair. He was much affronted at this, till I told him, 
O Friend, you have your Infirmity, and ] have mine. 
BUT of all Evils in Story-telling, the Humour of 
telling Tales one after another, in great Numbers, is the 
leaſt ſupportable. Sir Harry Pandol/fand his Son give my 
Lady Lizard great Offence in this Particular. Sir Harry 
hath what they call a String of Stories, which he tells 
over every Chriftmaſs. When our Family viſits there, 
we are conſtantly, after Supper, entertain'd with the 
Glaſtenbury Thom. When we have wonder'd at that a 
little, 4y, but Father, ſaith the Son, let us have the 
Spirit in the Wood. After that hath been laughed at, , 


but Father, cries the Booby again, ell us howw you ſerved 


the Robber. Alack-a-day! faith Sir Harry, with a Smile 
and rubbing his Forehead, I have almoſt forget that, but 
tis a pleaſant Conceit to be ſure. Accordingly he tells 
that, and twenty more in the ſame independent Order, 
and without the leaſt Variation, at this Day, as he hath 
done, to my Knowledge, ever ſince the Revoiution. 
| muſt not forget a very odd Compliment that Sir Harry 
always makes my Lady when he dines here. After Din- 
ner he ſtrokes his Belly, and ſays with a feigned Concern 
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In his Countenance, Madam, I have hft by you toiq, 


How 6, Sir Harry? replies my Lady. Madam, fays 
he, I have loft an excellent Stomach. At this, his Son 
and Heir laughs immoderately, and winks upon Mrs, 
Annabel/a. This is the thirty-third time that Sir Harry 
hath been thus arch, and I can bear it no longer. 

AS the telling of Stories is a great Help and Life to 
Converſation, I always encourage them, if they are 
Pertinent and Innocent; in Oppoſition to thoſe gloomy 
Mortals, who diidain every thing but Matter of Fat, 
T hoe grave Fellows are my Averſion, who fift every 
Thing with the utmoſt Nicety, and find the Malignity 
ofalye in a piece of Humour, puſhed a little beyond 
exact Truth. I likewiſe have a poor Opinion of thoſe, 
who have got a Trick of keeping a ſteady Countenance, 
that cock their Hats, and look glum when a Pleaſant 
Thing is ſaid, and ask, Well! and what then? Men of 
Wit and Parts ſhould treat one another with Benevo- 
lence ; and I will lay it down as a Maxim, that if you 
ſeem to have a good Opinion of another Man's Wit, he 
will allow you to have Judgment. 


No 43. Thurſday, April 30. 


— 


£ Futire leves indigna tragædia verſus, 


Ut fe/tis matrona moVergjufſa diebus. Ho, 


HA for ſome Days obſerved ſomething in Agitz 
tion, which was carried by Smiles and Whiſpers, be. 
tween my Lady Lizard and her Daughters, with 2 


Profeſſed Degaration that Mr. Ironſide ſhould not be in] 


the Secret. I would not treſpaſs upon the Integrity of 
the Sparkler ſo much as to ſolicite her to break her Word 
even in a Trifle; but I take it for an Inſtance of her 
Kindneſs to me, that aſſoon as ſhe was at Liberty, {be 
was impatient to let me know it, and this Morning {ent 
me the following Billet. 


SIR 


5 of 


Nt 
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; M. Brother Tom waited upon us all laſt Night te 

p Cato; we fat in the firſt Seats in the Box of 

« the Eighteen-Penny Gallery. You muſt come hither 


„ dhis Morning, for we ſhall be full of Debates about the 
Characters. I was for Mgrcia laſt Night, but find that 


to e Partiality was owing to the Awe I was under in her 
are « Father's Preſence ; but this Morning Lucia is my Wo- 
my man. You will tell me whether I am right or no, 


0. « when I fee you; but I think it is a more difficult 
ery « Virtue to forbear going into a Family, tho' ſhe was in 
nity « Love with the Heir of it, for no other Reaſon but 
ond « becauſe her Happineſs was inconſiſtent with the Tran- 
ole, quillity of the whole Houſe to which ſhe ſhould be al- 
ne, : lyd. I ſay I think it a more generous Virtue in 
ant Lucia to conquer her Love from this Motive, than in 
no Marcia to ſuſpend hers in the preſent Circumſtances 


vo. of her Father and her Country; but pray be here to 


you 2 fettle theſe Matters. 


he Jam, 
Your moſt Obliged and 
Obedient Humble Servant, 
p42 Mary Lizard. 
5 


J made all the haſte imaginable to the Family, where 
J found Tom with the Play in his Hand, and the whole 
Company with a ſublime Chearfulneſs in their Counte- 
nance, all ready to ſpeak to me at once; and before I 


| could draw my Chair, my Lady her ſelf repeated, 
Ho: "Tis not a Set of Features or Complexion, 

” The Tinflure of a Shin that I admire; 
gita Beauty foon grows familiar to the Lower, 


; be | Fades in his Eye and palls upon the Senſe. 


The virtuous Marcia tow'rs above her Sex; 


” 1 True, ſhe is fair, (Oh, hozy divinely fair! ) 
__ But flill the lovely Maid improves her Charms 
7 With inward Greatneſi, unaſfected Wiſdom, 
her And Sanctity of Manners. 


7, the I was going to ſpeak, when Mrs. Cornelia ſtood up, 
; ſent and with the moſt gentle Accent and ſweeteſt Tone of 

Voice ſucceeded her Motb er. | 
Th 69 
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So the pure limpid Stream, when foul with Stains 

Of ruſhing Torrents and deſcending Rains, 

Works it ſelf clear, and as it runs refines, 

Till by degrees the floating Mirror ſhines, 

Refles each Flow'r that on the Border grows, 
And a new Heaw'n in its fair Boſom ſhows. 


I thought now they would have given me time to 
draw a Chair, hut the Spari/er took hold of me, and [ 
heard her with the utmoſt Delight purſue her Admira- 
tion of Lucia, in the Words of Portius. 


——— Athwart the Terrors that thy Vow 

Has planted round thee, thou appear'ft more fair, 
More amiable, and riſeſt in thy Charms. 
Lovweh'fi of Women! Heaw'n is in thy Soul, 
Beauty and Virtue ſhine for ever round thee, 
Brightning each other; thou art all Divine! 


WHEN the Ladies had done ſpeaking, I took the 
Liberty to take my Place; while Tom, who, like a juſt 
Courtier, thinks the Intereſt of his Prince and Country 
the ſame, dwelt upon theſe Lines. 7 


Remember, O my Friends, the Laaus, the Rights, 
The gen'rous Plan of Power deliver'd down 
From Age to Age, by your renown'd Fore-fathers, 
(So dearly bought, the Price of ſo much Blood. 
O let it never periſh in your Hands! 

But piouſſy tranſmit it to your Children. © 


THOUGH I would not take notice of it at that 
time, it went to my Heart that Annabella, for whom I 
have long had tome Apprehenſions, ſaid nothing on this 
Occaſion, but indulged herfelf in the Sneer of a little 
Mind, to fee the reit ſo much affected. Mrs. Betty allo, 
who knows forſooth more than us all, overlooked 
the whole Drama, but acknowledged the Dreſſes of 
S1thax and Juba were very prettily imagined. The 
Love of Virtue, which has been ſo warmly rouzed by 
this admirable Piece in all Parts of the Theatre, is an un: 
anſwerable Inſtance of how great Force the Stage might 
be towards the Improvement of the World, were 1 


regarded and encouraged as much as it ought, There is 
no 
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no Medium in this Caſe, for the Advantages of Action, 


and the Repreſentation of Vice and Virtue in an agree- 


able or odious manner before our Eyes, are ſo irreſiſtibly 
prevalent, that the Theatre ought to be ſhut up, or care - 

fully govern'd, in any Nation that values the Promotion 

of Virtue or Guard of Innocence among its People. 

Speeches or Sermons will ever ſuffer, in ſome degree, 

from the Characters of thoſe that make them; and Man- 

kind are ſo unwilling to reflect on what makes for their 

own Mortification, that they are ever cavilling againſt 
the Lives of thoſe who ſpeak in the Cauſe of Goodneſs, 
to keep themſelves in Countenance, and continue in be- 

lov'd Infirmities. But in the caſe of the Stage, Envy and 

Detraction are baffled, and none are offended, but all in- 

ſenſibly won by perſonated Characters, which they neither 

look upon as their Rivals or Superiors; every Man that 
has any Degree of what is laudable in a Theatrical 

Character, is ſecretly pleaſed, and encouraged in the Pro- 

fecution of that Virtue, without fancying any Man about 
him has more of it. To this purpoſe I fell a Talking at the 

Tea-Table, when my Lady Lizard, with a Look of ſome 

Severity towards Annabella and Mrs. Betty, was pleaſed to 
ſay, that it muſt be from ſome trifling Prepoſſeſſion of 
Mind that any one could be unmoved with the Characters 
of this Tragedy; nor do I yet underſtand to what Cir- 
cumſtance in the Family her Ladyſhip alluded, when ſhe 
made all the Company look ſerious, and rehearſed, with. 
a Tons more exalted, thoſe Words oi the Heroine, 


1n ſpite of all the Virtue abe can boaſt, 
The Wiman that Deliberates is hoſt. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


F'herens Bat. Pigeon in the Strand, Hair-Cutter to the. 
Family of the Lizards, has attained to great Proficience in 
his Art, Mr. Ironſide adwiſes all Perſons of fine Heads, in 
order to hawe Fuſlice done them, to repair to that induftri- 
onus Mechanick. | 

N. B. Mr. Pigeon has Orders to talk with, and examine 
into the Parts and Characters of young Perſons, before he 
thins the Covering near the Seat of the Brain. 


Friday, 
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1 


mn Hac iter Ehſium nobis. | Virg, 


I HAVE frequently obſerved in the Walks belonging 


to all the Inns of Court, a Set of old Fellows who ap- 
pear to be Humouriſts, and wrapped up in themſelves; 
but have long been at a loſs when I have ſeen them 


Smile, and name my Name as I paſſed by, and fay, Old 


Jronſide wears well. I am a mere Boy to ſome of them 
who frequent Gray's-Inn, but am not a little pleaſed to find 
they are even with the World, and return upon it its 
Neglect towards them, which is all the Defence we old 
Fellows have againſt the Petulancy of young People. I 
am very glad to obſerve that theſe Sages of this Peripa- 
tetick Se& ſtudy Tranquillity and Indolence of Body and 
Mind, in the Neighbourhood of ſo much Contention as 
is carried on among the Students of Tittleton. The 
following Letter gives us ſome light into the Manners 
and Maxims of theſe Philoſophers. 


To the GUARDIAN; 


STX. | 
F A S the Depredations of Time and Fortune have 
F been lamented in all Ages, thoſe Perſons who 
have reſiſted and diſputed the Tyranny of either of theſe, 


© ters, in all Languages. As theſe deceaſed Heroes have 
© had their Places judiciouſly aſſigned them already in the 
Temple of Fame, I would Immortalize ſome Perſons 
now alive, who to me are greater Objects of Envy, 
both as their Bravery is exerciſed with the utmoſt 
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FT ranquillity and Pleaſure to themſelves, and as they 


are ſubſtantially Happy on this ſide the Grave, in 
* Oppoſition to all the Greek and Latin Scraps to the 
* contrary, 
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As therefore I am naturally ſubje& to cruel Inroads 
c from the Spleen, as I affirm all Evil to come from the 


Ea, as I am the Weather-Glaſs of every Company L 
£ come into, I ſometimes, according to Shake/ſpear, 


Sit like my Grandſire cut in Alabaſter, 
Sleep whilſt I wake, and creep into the Faundice 


? | By being peeviſh 

I wouldfurniſh out a Table of Merry Fame, in envi- 
Pp * ous Admiration of thoſe Jovial Blades, who diſappoint 
q the Strokes of Age and Fortune with the ſame Gaiety 
3 of Soul, as when thro' Youth or Afluence they were 
r jn their Prime for Fancy, Frolick, and Atchievement.. 


« There are, you may obſerve, in all Publick Walks, Per- 
« ſons, who by a fingular Shabbineſs of their Attire, make 
a very ridiculous Appearance in the Opinion of the 
« Men of Dreſs. They are very ſullen and involved, and 
appear in ſuch a State of Diſtreſs and Tribulation as to I 
be thought Inconſolable. They are generally of that 


a « Complexion which was in Faſhion during the pleaſura | 
, ble Reign of Charles the Second. Some of them, in- | 


« deed, are of a lighter Brown, whoſe Fortunes fell with 
he that of King Fames. Now theſe, who are the Jeſt of 
ſuch as take themſelves, and the World uſually takes, 
to be in Proſperity, are the very Perſons whoſe Hap- 
« Pineſs, were it underſtood, would be looked upon 
with Burning Envy. I fell into the Diſcovery of them 
in the following manner: One Day laſt Summer, be- 
ing particularly under the Dominion of the Spleen, I 
IVE « Telolved to ſooth my Melancholy in the Company of 


ho « fuch, whoſe Appearance promiſed a full Return of 
eſe, any Complaints I could poſſibly utter. Living near 
[ri- « Gray's: Inn Walks, I went thither in ſearch of the 
ave « Perſons above deſcribed, and found ſome of them 
the « feated upon a Bench, where, as Millon ings, 
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100 Inbrown'd their Noontide Boow'r. 

hey I ſqueezed in among them, and they did not enly 
in receive my Moanings with ſingular Humanity, but gave 
the me all poſſible Encouragement to enlarge them. If the 


Blackneſs of my Spleen raiſed any imaginary Diſtem- 
Ay « per 
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« per of Body, ſome one of them immediately ſympa. 
« thiſed with me. If I ſpoke of any Diſappointment in 


ing by recounting to me his own Defeat upon the very 
ſame Circumſtances. If I touched upon overlooked 
Merit, the whole Aſſembly ſeemed to condole with 
me very feelingly upon that Particular. In ſhort, 1 
could not make my elf ſo calamitous in Mind, Body 
« or Circumſtances, but fome one of them was upon a 
« Level with me. When I had wound up my Diſcourſe, 
« and was ripe for their intended Rallery, at firſt they 
« crown'd my Narration with ſeveral piteous Sighs and 
« Groans, but after a ſhort Pauſe, and a Signal given for 
« the Onſet, they burſt out into a moſt incomprehenſible 
Fit of Laughter. You may be ſure I was notably out 
of Countenance, which gave occaſion te a ſecond Ex- 
« ploſion of the ſame Mirth. What troubled me moſt 
was, that their Figure, Age, and ſhort Swords, preſer- 
ved them from any Imputation of Cowardiſe upon re- 
« fuſal of Battle, and their Number from Infult. I had 
now no other way to be upon good Terms with them, 
« but deſiring I might be admitted into this Fraternity. 
„ This was at firſt vigorouſly oppoſed, it being objected 
to me, that I affected too much the Appearance of an 
« happy Man, to be received into a Society fo proud of 
©. appearing theamoſt afflicted. However, as I only ſeem- 
ed to be what they really were, I am admitted by way 
of Triumph upon Probation for a Year: and if within 
that Time it ſhall be poſſible for them to infuſe any of 
« their Gaiety irto me, 1 can, at Monmoath-ftreet, upon 
mighty eaſy Terms, purchaſe the Robes neceſſary for 
my Inſtalment into this Order; and when they have 
made me as Happy, ſhall be willing to appear as Mi- 
« ferable, as any of this Aſſembly. 1 confeſs J have 
ever {ince been aſhamed, that I ſhould once take that 
Place to be Sacred to the Diſconſolate, which I nc 
« mult affirm to. be the only Z/y/um on this fide the 
« $73; and that ever I ſhould look upon thoſe Per- 
« ſonages as lively Inſtances of the Outrage of Time 
and Fortune, who dilallow their Empire with ſuch 
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© inimitable Bravery. Some of theſe are pretty good 


5- Claſſical Scholars, and they follow theſe Studies 
always 


my Fortune, another of them would abate my Sorrow. 
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« always walking, upon account of a certain Sentence in 
« Pliny's Epiſtles to the following Effect, 77s incon- 
© ceivable how much the Underflanding is enlivencd by the 
« Exerciſe of the Body. If therefore their Author is a little 
difficult, you will fee 'em fleeting with a very precipi- 


(tate Pace, and when it has been very perplex'd and ab- 


* ftruſe, I have ſeen a Couple of theſe Students prepare 
their Apprehenſions by {till quicker Motions, till they 
run into Wiſdom. 'T'hefe Courſes do not only make 
them go thro their Studies with Pleaſure and Profit, but 
there is more Spirit and Vigour in their Dialogues, af- 


| © ter the Heat and Hurry of theſe Perambulations. This 


Place was choſen as the peculiar Reſort of theſe Sages, 


not only upon Account of its Air and Situation, but in 


* Regard to certain Edifices and Seats therein rais'd with 

« great Magnificence and Convenience; and hereafter the 
Toils of their Walks, and upon any Streſs of Weather, 
* theſe Bleſſed Inhabitants aſſemble themſelves. There is 
* one Building particularly, in which, if the Day permit, 
* they have the moſt frequent Conferences, not ſo much. 
« becauſe of the Lovelineſs of its Eminence, as a Sentence 
* of Literature incircling the Extremities of it, which I 
* think is as follows. Franciſcus Bacon Eques Auratus 
Executor Teftamenti Feremiæ Bettenham Hujus Haſpitii 
* Viri Abſtemii & Contemplativi Hanc Sedem poſuit in 
Memoriam Ejuſdem. Now this Structure being erected 
in honourable Memory of the Abſtemious the Contem- 

* plative Mr. Bettenham, they take frequent Occaſion to 


rally this Erudition, which is to continue the Remem- 
* brance of a Perſon, who, according to their Tranſlation 


of the Words, being confeſs'd to have been of moſt Sple- 
* netick Memory, ought rather to lie buried in Oblivion. 

*LEST they ſhould flag in their own way of Con- 
verſation, they admit a Fair One to relieve em with 
* hers: There are two or three thin Exiſtences gong 
dem, which I think I may call the Ghoſts of departed 
* Beaus, who pay their Court more particularly to this 


Lady, tho' their Paſſion never riſes higher than a Kis, 
which is always Cf 


Tielded with coy Submiſſion, modeſt Pride, 
And faweet reluctant amorous Delay. ; Milton, 
* AY 
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As 'tis the Character of this Fraternity to turn their 
© ſeeming Misfortunes to their Advantage, they affirm it 
to be the preateſt Indulgence imaginable in theſe A. 
« mours, that Nature perpetuates their good Inclinations 


to the Fair, by an Inabllity to extinguiſh em. 


* DURING my Year of Probation, I am to pre- 
* pare my ſelf with ſuch Parts of Hiſtory as have engaged 
their Application during the Leiſure of their ill For- 
tune; I am therefore to read Ryſoworth and Clarendon, 
£ in the Peruſal of which Authors I am not obliged to en- 
* terinto the Juſtneſs of their Reflexions and Characters, 
5 but am defired to read, with an Eye particularly cu- 
* rious, the Battles of Marffun-Moor and Edge-Hill, in 
* one of which every Man of this Aſſembly has loſt a 
Relation; and each has a Story which none who has 
not read thoſe Battles is able to taſte. WT 

* I had almoſt forgot to mention a moſt unexampled 
* piece of their Galantry. Some time ſince, in a prodi- 
* gious Foggy Morning, I went in ſearch of theſe Perſons 
© to their uſual Place of Reſort, and perhaps ſhall hardly 
* be believed, when I affirm, that notwithſtanding they 
* ſucked in ſo condenſed and poiſonous an AX2ber, I found 
them enjoying themſelves with. as much Vivacity, as if 
* they had breathed in the Serenity of Montpelier. 


1 STR, 
Yaur moſt Humble Servant, 
e JM 


hall I fly? he has deceived, ruined, and left me. The Cir- 
cumſtances of her Story are only thoſe ordinary ones, 
that her Lover was a Man of greater Fortune than ſte 


could expect would addreſs to her upon honourabie 
| Terms; 


« 
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Terms; but ſhe ſaid to her ſelf, e had Wit and Beauty, 
and ſuch Charms as often captivate ſo far as to make Men 
forget thoſe meaner Conſiderations, and innocent Freedoms 
avere not to be denied : A Gentleman of Condition is not to 
be ſhunned purely for being ſuch ; and they who took notice 


ef it, did it only out of Malice, becauſe they were not uſed by 


him with the ſame Diſtinction. But I would have young 
Women, who are Orphans, or unguarded with powerful 


. Alltances, conſider with Horror the Inſolence of Wealth: 


Fortune does in a great meaſure denominate what is Vice 
and Virtue; or 1f it does not go ſo far, Innocence is 
helpleſs, and Oppreſſion unpuniſhed without its Aſſiſ- 


tance; for this reaſon it is, that J would ſtrictly recom- 


mend to my young Females not to dally with Men whoſe 
Circumſtances can ſupport them againſt their Falſhoed, 
and have the Faſhion of a baſe ſelf. intereſted World on 
their Side, which inſtead of avenging the Cauſe of an 
abuſed Woman will proclaim her Diſhonour ; while the 


| Perſon injured is ſhunned like a Peftilence, he who did 
the Wrong ſees no Difference in the Reception he meets 


with, nor is he the leſs welcome to the reſt of the Sex, 
Who are ſtill within the Pale of Honour and Innocence. 


WHAT makes this Circumſtance the more lamenta- 


ble, is, that it frequently falls upon thoſe who have great- 
eſt Merit and Underſtanding. Gentleneſs of Diſpolition, 
and Taſte of polite Converſation, I have often known 
Snares towards Vice in ſome, whilſt Sullenneſs and Diſ- 
reliſh of any thing that was agreeable have been the only 


Defences of Virtue in others. I have my unhappy Corre- 


ſpondent's Letter before me; and ſhe ſays ſhe is ſure he 


is ſo much a Gentleman, and he has that natural Softneſs, 


that if he reads any thing moving on this Subject in my 
Paper, it will certainly make him think. Poor Girl! 
Czlar a/bamed! Has not he ſeen Pharſalia? Does the poor 
Creature imagine that a Scrip of Paper, a Collection of 
Sentences, and an old Man's talk of Pleaſures which he 
is paſt, will have an Effect upon him who could go on 
in a Series of Falſhood; let drop ambiguous Sentences in 
her Abſence, to give her falſe Hope from the Repetition 
of them by ſome Friend that heard them; that could pais 
as much Time in the Purſuit of her, as would have at- 
tained ſome uſeful Art or Science; and that only to attain 

a 
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a ſhort Revel of his Senſes under a Stupor of Faith, Ho- 
nour and Conſcience? No; the Deſtruction of a well. 
educated young Woman is not accompliſhed by the Cri. 
minal, who is guilty of it, in a ſudden Start of Deſire; he 
is not ſurpriſed into it by Frailty ; but arrives at it by Care, 
Skill and Meditation. It is no ſmall Aggravation of the 
Guilt, that it is a thouſand times conquered and reliſted, 
even while it is proſecuted. He that waits for fairer Oc- 
caſions, for riper Wiſhes, for the Removal of a particular 
Objection, or the Conqueſt of any certain Scruple, has it 
in his Power to obey his Conſcience, which often calls 
him, during the Intrigue, a Villain and a Deſtroyer, 
There can be nothing ſaid for ſuch an Evil; but that the 
Reſtraints of Shame and Ignominy are broken down by 
the Prevalence of Cuſtom. I don't, indeed, expect that 
my Precautions will have any great weight with Men of 


Mode; but I know not but they may be ſome way effi- 


cacious on thoſe who have not yet taken their Party as 
to Vice and Virtue for Life; but I know not how it is, 
but our Sex has uſurped a certain Authority to exclude 
Chaſtity out of the Catalogue of Maſculine Virtues, by 
which means Females adventure all againſt thoſe who 
have nothing to loſe; and they have nothing but empty 
Sighs, Tears and Reproaches againſt thoſe who reduced 
them to real Sorrow and Infamy. But as I am now 
talking to the World yet untainted, I will venture to re- 
commend Chaſtity as the nobleſt Male Qualification. 


IT is methinks very unreaſonable that the Difficulty 


of attaining all other good Habits is what makes them ho- 
nourable, but in this Caſe the very Attempt is become Ri- 
diculous, But in ſpite of all the Railery of the World, 
Truth is ſtill Truth, and will have Beauties inſeparable 
from it. I ſhould upon this Occaſion bring Examples of 


_  Heroick Chaſtity, were I not afraid of having my Paper 


thrown away by the Modiſh Part of the Town, who g9 
no farther, at beſt, than the mere Abſence of IIl, and are 
contented to be rather Irreproachable than Praiſe-wor- 
thy ; in this particular, a Gentleman, in the Court of 


Cyrus, reported to his Majeſty the Charms and Beauty of 


Panthea, and ended his Panegyrick by telling him, that 
ſince he was at Leiſure he would carry him to viſit her; 


but that Prince, who is a very great Man to this coy an. 
were 
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ſwered the Pimp, becauſe he was a Man of Quality, with- 
out Roughneſs, and ſaid with a Smile, FI ould viſit 
her upon your Introduction now I have Leiſure, I don't 
know but I might go again upon her own Invitation, 
when I ought to be better employed. But when I caſt about 
all the Inſtances which 1 have met with in all my Reading, 
I find not one ſo generous, ſo honeſt, and ſo noble as that 


of Joſeph in Holy Writ: When his Mater had truſted 


him ſo unreſervedly, (to ſpeak it in the emphatical Man- 
ner of the Scripture) He knexv not ought he had ſave the 
Bread which he did eat, he was ſo unhappy as to appear 
irrefiſtibly Beautiful to his Miſtreſs; but when this 
ſhameleſs Woman proceeds to ſolicit him, how gallant is 
his Anſwer? Behold my Maſter wotteth not what is with 


Me in the Houſe, and hath committed all that he hath to 


my Hand, there is none greater in the Houſe than I, neither 
hath he kept back any thing from Me but thee, becauſe 
thou art his Wife, The ſame Argument, which a baſe 
Mind would have made to its felt for committing the 
Evil, was to this brave Man the greateſt Motive for for- 
bearing it, that he could do it with Impunity; the Malice 
and Falſhood of the diſappointed Woman naturally aroſe 
on that Occaſion, and there. is but a fhort Step from the 
Practice of Virtue to the Hatred of it. It would there- 
fore be worth ſerious Conſideration in both Sexes, and 
the Matter is of Importance enough to them, to ask 
themſelves whether they would change lightneſs of Heart, 
indolence of Mind, chearful Meals, untroubled Slumbers, 
and gentle Diſpoſitions, for a Conſtant Pruriency which 


ſhuts out all Things that are Great or Indifferent, clouds 


the Imagination with Inſenfibility and Prejudice to all 


manner of Delight, but that which is common to all 


Creatures that extend their Species. 

A Looſe Behaviour, and an Inattention to every thing 
that is Serious, flowing from ſome Degree of this Petu- 
lancy, is obſervable in the Generality of the Youth of both 
Sexes in this Age. It is the one common Face of moſt 
publick Meetings, and breaks in upon the Sobriety, I 
won't ſay Severity, that we ought to exerciſe in Churches. 
The pert Boys and flippant Girls are but faint Followers 
of thoſe in the ſame Inclinations at more advanced Years. 
I know not who can oblige them to mend their Manners 


all 
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all that J pretend to, is to enter my Proteſt that they are 
neither fine Gentlemen nor fine Ladies for this Beha- 
viour. As for the Portraitures which I would propoſe, 
as the Images of agreeable Men and Women, if they are 
not imitated or regarded, I can only anſwer, as I remem- 
ber Mr. Dryden did on the like Occaſion, when a young 
Fellow, juſt come from the Play of Cleomenes, told him 
in Rallery againſt the Continency of his principal Cha- 
rafter. If I had been alone with a Lady I ſhould not 
have paſſed my Time like your Spartan; That may be, 
anſwer'd the Bard with a very grave Face, but give ne 


leave to tell you, Sir, you are no Hero. 
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Sola eſt ceeleſ?i digna reperta toro. Ov. de Livia, 


E STE RDAY, at my Lady Lizard's Tea-Table, 
the Diſcourſe happened to, turn, upon Women of 
Renown ; ſuch as have diſtinguifhed themſelves in 

the World by ſurpriſing Actions, or by any great and 
ſhining Qualities, ſo as to draw upon themſelves the En- 
vy of their own Sex, and the Admiration of ours. My 
Lady has been curious in collecting th-2 Lives of the 
moſt famous, of which ſhe has a conſiderable Number, 
both in Print and Manuſcript. This naturally led me to 
ſpeak of Madam Maintenon; and, at the Requeſt of my 
Lady and her Daughters, I have undertaken to put to- 


gether ſuch Circumſtances of her Life, as I had former- 


ly gathered out of Books, and picked up from Conver- 
ſation in my Travels. 

MADAM Maintenon was born a Gentlewoman, her 
Name is Frances Daubigne. Monſieur Daubigne, her 
Grandfather, was not only a Perſon of Condition, but 
likewiſe of great Merit. He was born in the Year 1550, 
and died in 1630, the Soth Year of his Age. A little be- 
fore his Death he writ his own Epitaph, which is En- 
graven upon his 'Tomb-Stone inthe Cloiſter of St. Los 
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Church at Geneva, and may be ſeen in Spon's H iſtory of 
that Republick. He was a leading Man among the Pro- 
taltants in France, and much courted to come over to 
the oppoſite Party. When he perceived there was no 
Safety for him any longer in his own Country, he fled 
for Refuge to Geneva, about the Year 1619. The Magiſ- 
trates, and the Clergy there, received him with great 
Marks of Honour and Diſtinction, and he paſſed the 
+ remaining part of his Life amongſt them in great Eſteem, 
Mezeray (the French Hiſtorian ) ſays, that he was a Man 
2 If great Courage and Boldneſs, of a ready Wit, and of 
Na fne Taſte in polite Learning, as well as of good Ex- 
perience in Matters of War. | 

THE Son of this Daubigné was Father to the preſent 
) [adam Maintenon. This Gentleman was thrown into | 
Priſon when he was but a Youth, for what Reaſon I can- q 
not learn; but his Life, it ſeems, was in queſtion, if the 
Keeper of the Prifon's Daughter (touch'd with his Mil- | 
fortunes and his Merit) kad not determined with herſelf ; 
a, Ic ſet him at Liberty. Accordingly a favourable Opportu- | 
nity preſenting it ſelf, ſhe ſet the Priſoner at large, and ac- | 
companied him herſelf in his Flight. The Lovers finding 


of Fttemſelves now in no Danger of being apprehended, 
in NMonſieur Daubigné acquitted himſelf of the Promiſe he | 
nd lad given his fair Deliverer, and married her publickly. | 
n- o provide againſt their immediate Want in a ſtrange 
ly Mace, ſhe had taken with her what ſhe found at home 
he Inoſt valuable and eaſy to be carried off. All this was 
er, Neonverted into Money; and while their little Treaſure laſt- 
:to ed, or new- married Couple thought themſelves the hap- 
my Wi erſons living. But their Proviſion now began to 
to- e nd Monſieur Daubigné, who plainly ſaw the Straits 
er- WO %ich they muſt be in a little time reduced, notwith- 
er- ang all his Love and Tenderneſs, thought he ſhould 
on he in a far worſe Condition, than that from which he 
her o lately eſcaped. But what moſt afflicted him was 
her that his Wife, whom he loved ſo tenderly, muſt 
but duced to the utmoſt Neceſſity, and that toe at a 


50, e when ſhe was big with Child. 

be- MONSIEUR Daubiere, preſſed with theſe Difficul- 
En- Iles, formed to himſelf a very hazardous Reſolution ; and 
ters ace the Danger he ſaw in it was only to his Perſon, he 
urch e put 
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put it in Execution, without ever conſulting his Wife 
The Purpoſe he entred upon, was to venture back into 
France, and to endeavour there to get up ſome of hi 
Effects, and in a ſhort time to have the Pleaſure of re. 
turning to his Wife with ſome little Means of Subſiſtence. 
He flattered himſelf, that he was now no longer thought of 
in his own Country, and that, by the help of a Friend, 
he might continue there unknown for ſome time. But 
upon Trial it happened quite otherwiſe, for he was be. 
trayed by thoſe in whom he confided ; fo that he was a 
ſecond time caſt into Priſon. I ſhould have mentioned, 
that he left his Wife without ever taking leave; and that 

the firſt Notice ſne had of his Deſign was by a Letter, 
which he ſent her from the Place where he lay the fi 
Night. Upon the reading of it, ſhe was immediately 
alarm'd for the Life of a Husband ſo very dear to her; 
but ſhe fell into the laſt Affliction when ſhe received the 
News of his being impriſoned again, of which ſhe had 
been apprehenſive from the beginning. When her Con- 
cern was a little abated, ſhe conſidered that the afflicting 
of her ſelf could give him no Relief; and deſpairing ever 
to be able a ſecond time to bring about the Delivery of 
her Husband, and likewiſe finding it impoſſible for her 
to live long ſeparated from kim, ſhe reſolved to ſhare in 
his Misfortunes, and to live and die with him in his Priſon, 
Therefore, without the leaſt regard to the Danger 
a Woman's travelling in her Condition ( for ſhe was 
now far gone with Child ) ſhe entered upon her Journey, 
and having found out her Husband, voluntarily gave her 
ſelf up to remain a Priſoner with him. And here it wa 
that ſhe was delivered of that Daughter, who has lint 
proved the Wonder of her Age. 

T HE Relations of Monſieur Daubigne, diſſatisſied will 
his Conduct and his Marriage, had all of them abandonel 
him, excepting Madam Villete his Siſter, who uſed to v. 
fit him. She could not but be touched with the Condit 
on in which ſhe found him, intirely deſtitute of all the 
Conveniencies, and almoſt the very Neceſſaries of Lite 
But that which moſt moved her Compaſſion was, to {, 
in the Arms of a diſconſolate Mother, the poor helples 
Infant expoſed, amidſt her Cries, to Cold, to Nakedne' 
and Hunger: In this Extremity Madam Villete _ 

| 
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an Child home with her, and gave her to the Care of her 
Vile. 
into time, as a Foſter-Siſter. Beſides this, ſhe ſent the two 
| bs MY Priſoners ſeveral Neceſſaries. Some time after Monſicur 
fre. Daubignt found Means, by changing his Religion, to get 
nce. out of Priſon, upon Condition he would quit the King- 
at or dom; to which he conſented. | : _ 
end, MONSIEUR Daubignt, knowing he was never like 
Buff to ſee France more, got together what little Subſtance he 
s be could, in order to make a long Voyage ; and fo with a 
„aa ſmall Family, he embark'd for America; where he and 
ned, MW his Wiſe lived in Quiet, and made it their principal Care 


that to give their Children (a Son and a Daughter) good Edu- | 


eiter, cation. 
: firſ THESE unfortunate Parents died both in their Exile, 
ately leaving their Children very young. The Daughter, who 


her; yas elder than her Brother, as the grew up began to be 
d the very deſirous of ſeeing her Native Country; this, toge- 
' dal ther with the Hopes ihe had of recovering ſomething of 
Com. that which once belonged to her Father, made her wil- 
Ching ling to take the firſt Opportunity of returning into Fraxce, 


all Finding therefore a Ship that was ready to fail thither, 


ry Of fe went on Board, and landed at Rochelle. From thence 


or der I he proceeded directly to Poitou, and there made it her 
* in Buſineſs firſt to inquire out Madam Villete her Aunt, who 
riſon, 


ſhe knew very well was the Perſon to whom ſhe owed 


er Of her Life. Madam Villete received her with great Marks 


2 Was 


of Affection; and after informing her, that ſhe muſt not 
arne), 


expect to recover any thing of what had belonged to her 
ie her Father, ſince that was all irreparably loſt and diſſipated by 
it wa his Baniſhment, and the Proceedings againſt him; ſhe ad- 
ſinceſf ded, that ſhe ſhould be welcome, if ſhe thought fit, to 

„ lhewith her; where at leaſt, ſhe ſhould never be reduced 
d with Wo want a Subſiſtence. | 
dan MA DEMO ISELLE Daubigne accepted the Offer 
to . wnich her Aunt made her, and ſtudied by all means ima- 
ondit' Woinable to render her ſelf neceſlary and agreeable to a 
Jl the W Perſon upon whom ſhe ſaw that ſhe mult intirely depend 
Lite. N for every Thing. More eſpecially ſhe made it her Buſi- 
o et I neſs to inſinuate her ſelf into the Affections of her Cou- 
elples im, with whom ſhe had one common Nurſe. And to 
_ omit nothing that might Pre them, ſhe expieſſed a 
0 


Child 0 L. I. great 


Daughter's Nurſe, with whom ſhe was bred up for ſome 


PP << 
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great Deſire to be inſtructed in the Religion of her An. 
ceſtors ; ſhe was impatient to have ſome Converſation 
with Miniſters, and to frequent their Sermons ; ſo that in 
ſhorttime ſhe began to take a great liking to the Prote- 
ſtant Religion. And it is not to be doubted, but that ſhe 
would have openly profeſſed this way of Worſhip, if 
ſome of her Father's Relations that were Papiſts, and who 
forſook him in his Adverſity, had not, to make their own 
Court, been buſy in advertiſing ſome great Men of the 
Danger Mademoiſelle Daubigne was in as to her Sal. 
vation, and in demanding thereupon an Order to have 
her put into the Hands of Catholicks. This Piece of 
- Zeal was acceptable te the ruling Party, and Order 
were immediately given, that ſhe ſhould be taken from 
her Aunt Villette, and put into the Hands of her offi 
cious Relations. This was ſoon executed, and Ma. 
demoiſelle Danbigne was in a manner forced by Violence 
from Madam Villete, who was the only Relation that 
ever had taken any Care of her. She ſhed abundanceof 
Tears at parting, and aſſured her Aunt, and her Couſin 
(who was now married to Monſieur Saint Hermine) that ſhe 
ſhould always preſerve, with the Remembrance of their 
Kindneſs, the good Impreſſions ſhe had received of their 
Religion, and never fail to acknowledge both the one and 


the other, when ſhe found a Time and Occaſion proper 
for it. 
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ADEMOISELLE Daubigne was conducted 

from Madam Villete's to a Relation, who had a 

Law-{uit then depending at Paris; and being for 
that Reaſon obliged to go thither, ſhe carried Mademoi- 
ſelle Daubigne with her. This Lady hired Apartmentsin 
the {ame Houſe where the famous Scaron was lodged: 
She made an Acquaintance with him ; and one Day, be- 
ing ebliged to go abroad alone upon a Viſit, ſhe deſired 
he would give her Couſin leave, in the mean time, to 
come and jit with him ; knowing very well that — 7 
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Lady was in no Danger from ſuch a Perſon, and that per- 
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haps it might turn to her Advantage. Monheur Scaron 
was, of all Men living, the moſt unhappy in an unto- 
ward Frame of Bedy, being not only Deformed, but 
likewiſe very Infirm : In Conſideration of his Wit and 
Parts, he had a Yearly Penſion from the Court of fire 
hundred Crowns. Scaron was charmed with the Conver- 
ation of Mademoiſelle Daubigne ; and her Kinſwoman 
took frequent Opportunities of leaving her with him. 


This gave Scaron Occaſion to diſcover ſtill new Beauties 


in her from time to time. She would ſometimes enter- 
in him with the Story of her Adventures and her Miſ- 
fortunes, beginning even with what ſhe ſuffered before 
ſhe was born; All which ſhe knew how to deſcribe in ſo 
Apreſſive and moving a Manner, that he found himſelf 
touched with a ſtrong Compaſlion towards her; and re- 
loved with himſelf, if not to make her happy, at leaſt 
0 ſet her at Eaſe, by placing her in a Nunnery at his 
dn Expence. But upon farther Deliberation, he found 
umſelf very much inclined to lay before her an Alterna- 
ive, which, in all likelihood, ſhe never expected. One 
Day therefore, when ſhe was left alone with him, as uſu- 
il, he opened his Intentions to her (as it is ſaid) much 
iter the following manner. I am, Mademoiſelle ( ſays 
ie) not a little moved with your Misfortunes, and the 
reat Sufferings you have undergone : I am likewiſe very 
enſible of the uneaſy Circumſtances under which you la- 
our at preſent; and I have now for ſome Days been 
ontriving with my ſelf how to extricate you out of all 


oing what I ſo. much defire; I leave you to determine, 
cording to your Inclinations, in the Choice of the one 
Ir the other; or, if neither of them pleaſe you, to re- 
ue them both. My Fortunes are too narrow to enable 
ne to make yours anſwerable to your Merit; all that I 
m capable of doing is, either to make you a Joint Par- 
aker with my ſelf of the little I have, or to place you, 
[my own Expence, in any Convent you ſhall chooſe. I 
iſh it were in my Power to do more for you. Con- 


it your own Inclinations, and do what you think will 


e moſt agreeable to your ſelf. As for my Perſon, I do 
t pretend to recommend it to you; I know I make 
12 but 


our Difficulties: At laſt I have fallen upon two ways of 


Scaron the Thanks he ſo well deſerved. She was too 
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but an ungainly Figure; but I am not able to ney. 
mould it; I offer my ſelf to you ſuch as I am; and ye 
ſuch as you ſee me, I do aſſure you, that I would ng 
beſtow my ſelf upon another; and that I muſt have 3 
very great Eſteem for you, ever to propoſe a Marriage, 
which, of all things in the World, 1 have had the leaitin 
my Thoughts hitherto. Conſider therefore, and take ; 
your final Reſolutions, either to turn Nun, or to marry ff x 
me, or to continue in your preſent Condition withou i , 
repining, ſince theſe do all of them depend upon your 7 
own Choice. 
 MADEMOISELLE Daubigué returned Monheur 


ſenſible of the Diſagrecableneſe of a dependent State, not 1; 
to be glad to accept of a Settlement that would place her, 
at leaſt above Want: Finding therefore in her ſelf w t 
Call towards a Nunnery, ſhe anſwer'd Monſieur Scarm 
without Heſitation, that ſhe had too great a Senſe of her x 
Obligations to him, not to be deſirous of that way fil y 
Life, that would give her. the moſt frequent Occaſions off of 
ſhewing her Gratitude to him. Scaron, who was prepol-iſ be 
ſeſſed with the flattering Hopes of paſling his Lite wih de 
a Perſon he liked ſo well, was charmed with her Anſwer. hi: 
They both came to a Reſolution, that he ſhould ask ber zl 
Relations Conſent that very Evening: She gave it very 
frankly ; and this Marriage, ſo ſoon concluded, was, 2 
it were, the Inlet to all the future Fortunes of Madam 
Maintenon. She made a good Wife to Scaron, living hap- 
pily with him, and wanted no Conveniences during his 
Life; but loſing him, ſhe loſt all; his Penſion ceaſed up 
on his Death, and ſhe found her ſelf again reduced to ths 
ſame indigent Condition in Which ſhe had been before 
her Marriage. | 
UP ON this fhe retired into the Convent in the Pla 
Royale, founded for the Relief of neceſſitous Perioni: 
where the Friends of her deceaſed Husband took cared 
Her. Ic was here the Friendſhip between her and Madat 
Saint Baſile (a Nun) had its beginning, which has col 
tin d ever ſince, for ſhe ſtill goes to viſit her frequent) 
in wwe Convent de la Raquette, Where ſhe now lite 
And io tie Honour Madau Maintenon, it muſt be 
bwed, that ſhe bas always been of a grateful Temper, al 
mindil 
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mindful, in her high Fortunes, of her old Friends, to 
whom ſhe had formerly been obliged. | 

HER Husband's Friends did all they could to prevail 
upon the Court to continue to her the Penſion which 
Monſieur Scaron had enjoyed: In order tothis, Petitions 
were frequently given in, which began always with, 
The Widow Scaron moft humbly prays your Majeſty, &c. 
But all theſe Petitions ſignified nothing; and the King 
was ſo weary of them that he has been heard to ſay, 1u/? 
I aways be peftred with the Widow Scaron ? notwithſtand- 
ing which, her Friends were reſolved not to be diſcou- 
raged in their Endeavours to ſerve her. 

AFTER this, ſhe quitted the Convent, and went to 
lire in the Hötel d' Albert, where her Hucband had al- 
ways been very much eſteemed. Here (it 1s ſaid) ſome- 
thing very remarkable happened to her, which J ſhall re- 
late, becauſe I find it fo confidently affirmed upon the 
Knowledge of a certain Author. 'Fhere were Maſons at 
Work in the Hote! d' Albert, not far from the Apartment 
of Madam Scaron: One of them came into her Cham- 
ber, and finding two or three Viſitants of her own Sex, 
deſired he might ſpeak with her in private; ſhe carried 
him into her Cloſet, where he took upon him to tell her 
all the future Events of her Life. But whence he drew 
this Knowledge (continues my Author) which Time has 
ſo wonderfully verified, is a Myitery ſtill to me. As to 
Madam Scaron, ſhe ſaw then ſo little Appearance of Pro- 
bability in his Predictions, that ſhe hardiy gave the leaſt. 
heed to them. Nevertheleſs the Company, upon her re- 
tirn, remark'd ſome Alteration in her Countenance; and 
one of the Ladies ſaid, Surely this Man has brought you 
ſome very pleaſing News, for you look with a more 
chearful Air than you did before he came in. There 
would be ſufficient Reaſon for my doing ſo, reply'd ſhe, 
if could give any Credit to what this Fellow has pro- 
miſed me, And I can tell you (ſays ſhe, ſmiling) that if 


there ſhould be any thing in it, you will do well to begin 
to make your Court to me beforehand. Theſe Ladies 
could not prevail upon her to ſatisfy their Curioſity any 
farther; but ſhe communicated the whole Secret to a Bo- 

m Friend after they were gone; andit1s from that La- 
dy it came to be known, when the Events foretold were 
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come to paſs, and ſo ſcrupulous a Secrecy in that Point 
did no longer ſeem neceſſary. | 
SOME time after this, ſhe was adviſed to ſeek al 
Occaſions of inſinuating herſelf into the Favour of Ma 
dam Mounteſpan, who was the King's Miſtreſs, and had 
an abſolute Influence over him. Madam Scaron therefore 
found the means of being preſented to Madam Mount! 
Fan, and at that time ſpoke to her with ſo good a Grace, 
that Madam Mounteſpan, pitying her Circumſtances, and 
reſolving to make them more eaſy, took upon her to 
carry a Petition from her to the King, and to deliver i 
with her own Hands. The King, upon her preſenting 
it to him, ſaid, What, the Widaw Scaron again? Shall] 
newer ſee any thing elſe ? Indeed, Sir, ſays Madam Mons 
teſpan, it is now a long time ſince you ought not to hare 
had her Name mentioned to you any more, and it iz 


Im_ a« | VERS * 
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ſomething extraordinary that your Majeſty has done no- 
thing all this while for a poor Woman, who, without 
Exceptions, deſerves a much better Condition, as well u-; 
on the Account of her own Merit, as of the Reputation c 
of herlate Husband, The King, who was always glad 
of any Opportunity to pleaſe Madam Mounteſpan, gran 1 
ted the Petitioner all that was deſired. Madam Scaron came 
to thank her Patroneſs; and Madam Mounteſpan took fuchl f. 
a liking to her, that ſhe would by all means preſent her \ 
to the King, and after that propoſed to him, that ne f 
might be made Governante to their Children. His Ma f 
jeſty conſented to it; and Madam Scaron, by her Addreii | 
and good Conduct, won fo much upon the Affections and 4 
Eſteem of Madam Mounteſſ an, that in a little time ſhe be 2 
came her Favourite and Confidarnte. B 
II happened one Night that Madam Mounteſpan ſent 5 
for her, to tell her, that ſhe was in great Perplexity. Sh 13 
had juſt then, it ſeems, received a Billet from the King, n 
which required an immediate Anſwer ; and though f e 
did by no means want Wit, yet in that Inſtant ſhe found fo 
her ſelf incapable of Writing any thing with Spirit. 1 - 
the mean time the Meſſenger waited for an Anſwer 1 
while ſhe racked her Invention to no purpoſe. Had there 10 
been nothing more requiſite, but to ſay a few tende 


Things, ſhe needed only to have copied the 1 
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ker Heart; but ſhe had over and above the Reputation of 
her Stile and Manner of Writing to maintain, and her 
Invention played her falſe in ſo critical a Juncture. This 
reduced her to the Neceſſity of deſiring Madam Scaron to 
help her out, and giving her the King's Billet, ſhe bid her 
make an Anſwer to it immediately. Madam Scaron would, 


out of Modeſty, have excuſed her ſelf; but Madam Moun- 


ſeſpan laid her abſolute Commands upon her: So that ſhe 
obeyed, and writ a moſt agreeable Billet full of Witand 
Tenderneſs. Madam Mounteſpan was very much pleaſed: 
with it, ſhe copied it, and ſent it. The King was infi- 
nitely delighted with it. He thought Madam Mounteſpan 
had ſurpaſſed herſelf; and he attributed her more than or- 
dinary Wit upon this occaſion to an Increaſe of 'Fender- 
nels. The principal Part of his Amuſement that Night, 
was to read over and over again this Letter, in which he 
diſcovered new Beauties upon every reading. He thought 
himſelf the happieſt and the molt extraordinary Man liv- 
ing, to be able to inſpire his Miſtreſs with ſuch ſurpriſing 
Sentiments and Turns of Wit. 


NEXT Morning, as ſoon as he was dreſt, he went 


directly to make a Viſit to Madam Mounteſpan. What 
happy Genius, Madam, ſays he, upon his firſt coming in- 
to her Chamber, influenced your Thoughts laſt Night ? 
Never certainly was there any thing ſo charming, and ſo 
finely writ, as the Billet you ſent me! and if you truly 


feel the Tenderneſs you have ſo weli deſcribed, my Hap- 


pineſs is complete. Madam Mounteſpan was in Confuſion 
with theſe Praiſes, which properly belonged to another, 
and ſhe could not help betraying ſomething of it by her 
Bluſhes. The King perceived the Diſorder ſhe was in, 
and was earneſt to know the Cauſe of it. She would 
fain have put it off; but the King's Curioſity ſtill increa- 
ling, in proportion to the Excuſes ſhe made, ſhe was for- 
eed to tell him all that had paſled, left he ſhould of him- 


W {elf imagine ſomething worſe. The King was extremely 


ſurpriſed, though in Civility he diſſembled his Thoughts 
at that time, nevertheleſs he could not help defiring to- 
ſee the Author of the Letter that had pleaſed him ſo 
much; to ſatisfy himſelf whether her Wit in Converſa- 
tion was equal to what it appeared in Writing. Madam 
Scaron now began to. call to mind the Predictions of the: 
* 14 Maton ;, 
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Maſon ; and, from the Deſire the King had to fee her, 
conceived no ſmall Hopes: Notwithſtanding ſhe now had 
paſſed the Flower of her Age, yet ſhe flattered her elf, 
t hat her Deſtiny had reſerved this one Conqueſt in ſtore 
for her, and this mighty Monarch to be her Captive. 
She was exactly ſhaped, had a noble Air, fine Eyes, and 
a delicate Mouth, with freſh ruddy Lips. She has be- 
ſides the Art of expreſſing every thing with her Eyes, 
and of adjuſting her Looks to her Thoughts in ſuch a 
Manner, that all ſhe ſays goes directly to the Heart. The 
King was already prepoſſeſt in her Favour ; and, after 


three or four times converſing with her, began viſibly to 


cool in his Aﬀections towards Madam Mounteſpan. 

THE King ina little time purchaſed for Madam $S:a- 
ron thoſe Lands which carry the Name of Maintenon, a 
Title which ſhe from that time has taken. Never was 
there an Inſtance of any Favourite having ſo great a Pow- 


er overa Prince, as what fhe has hitherto maintained, 
None can obtain the leaſt Favour, but by immediate Ap- 


pkcation to her. Some are of Opinion, that ſhe has been 
the Occaſion of all the ill Treatment which the Prote- 
ſtants have met with, and conſequently of the Damage 
the whole Kingdom has received from thoſe Proceedings. 
But it is more reaſonable to think, that whole Revolution 
was brought about by the Contrivances of the Jeſuiti; 


and ſhe has always been known to be too little a Favour- 


er of that Order of Men to promote their Intrigues. Be- 
ſides, it is not natural to think that ſhe, who formerly 
had a good Opinion of the Reformed Religion, and was 
pretty well inſtructed in the Proteſtant Faith and way of 
Worſhip, ſhould ever be the Author of a Perſecution a- 
gainſt thoſe innocent People, who never had in any thing 
offended her. 
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after Dinner, never fails of going to ſit with her till about 
Ten o' Clock; at which time he leaves her to go to his 
Supper. The Comptroller- General of the Finances like- 
wiſe comes to her Apartments to meet the King: While 
they are in Diſcourſe Madam Maintenon fits at her Wheel 
towards the other end of the Room, not ſeeming td give 


the leaſt Attention to what is ſaid. Nevertheleſs, the 
Miniſter never makes a Propoſition to the King, but his- 


Majeſty turns towards her, and ſays What think you, Ma- 


dam, of This? She expreſſes her Opinion after a modeft. 


manner; and whatſoever ſhe ſays is done. Madam Main- 
tenon never appears in Publick, except when ſhe goes with 


' the King to take the Air; and then ſhe fits on the ſame. 
Seat with the King, with her Spectacles on, working a. 


Piece of Embroidery, and does not ſeem to be ſo much 
as ſenſible of the great Fortunes and Honours to which 


ſhe has raiſed her ſelf. She is always very modeſtly dreſt, 


and never appears with any Train of Servants. Every 
Morning ſhe goes to St. Cyr, to give her Orders there, 
it being a kind of Nurſery founded by her feif for the 
Education of young Ladies of good Families, but no For- 
tune, She returns from tbence about the time the King 
riſes, who never fails to pay her a Morning Viſit. She 
goes to Maſs always by Break of Day, to avoid the Con- 
courſe of People. She 1s rarely ſeen by any, and almoſt 
acceſſible to every body, excepting three or four parti- 
cular Acquaintance of her own Sex. Whether it be, that 


the would by this Conduct avoid Envy, as ſome think; 


or, as others would have it, that ſhe is afraid the Rank 
which ſhe thinks due to her, ſhould be diſputed in all 
Viſits and publick Places, is doubtful. It is certain, that 


upon all Occaſions ſhe declines the taking of any Rank; 
and the Title of Marquiſ? (which belongs to the Lands 
the King purchaſed for her) is ſuppreſſed before her 


Name; neither will ſhe accept of the Title of a Dutch- 


eſs, aſpiring in all probability at ſomething ſtill higher, 


as will appear by what follows. | 


FROM ſeveral Particulars in the Conduct of the 


French King, as well as in that of Madam Maintenon, it 
has for ſome Years been the prevailing Opinion of the 


Court that they are married. And it is ſaid, that her 


Ambition of being declared Queen broke out atlaſt ; and 


15 that 
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was done. He for ſome time reſiſted all her Solicitations 
upon that Head, but at length, in a Fit of "Fenderne 
and Good-nature, he promiſed her, that he would con- 
ſult his Confeſſor upon that Point. Madam Maintenon 
Was pleaſed with this, not doubting but that Father 1; 
Chaiſe would be glad of this Occaſion of making his 
Court to her; but he was too ſubtle a Courtier not to 
perceive the Danger of engaging in ſo nice an Affair; 
and for that Reaſon evaded it, by telling the King, that 
he did not think himſelf a Caſuiſt able enough to decide 


a Queſtion of fo great Importance; and for that Reaſon 


deſired he might conſult with ſome Man of Skill and 
Learning, for whole Secrecy he would be reſponſible, 
The King was apprehenſive left this might make the 
Matter too publick ; but as ſoon as Father /a Chaiſe 
named Monſieur Fenelon, the Archbiſhop of Cambray, 
| his Fears were over; and he bid him go and find 
him out. As ſoon as the Confeſſor had communicated 
the Bufineſs he came upon, to the Biſhop, he faid, 
What have J done, Father, that you fhould ruin me! 


But tis no matter; let us go to the King. His Majelty. 


was in his Cloſer, expecting them. The Biſhop was no 
ſooner enter'd, but ke threw bimſelf at the King's Feet, 
and begged of kim not to ſacrifice him ; the King promi- 
ſed him that he would not; and then propoſed the Caſe to 


kim. The Biſhop, with his uſual Sincerity, repreſented 


to him the great Prejudice he would do himſelf by de- 
claring his Marriage, together with the ill Conſequences 
that might attend ſuch a Proceeding. The King very 


much approved his Reaſons, and reſolved to go no tarther 


in this Affair. Madam Maintenon ſtill preſſed him to com- 
Ply with her; but it was now all to no purpoſe; and he 
told her it was not a thing to be done. She asked him, if 
it was Father Ja Chaiſe who diſſuaded him from it. He 
for ſome time refuſed to give her any Anſwer ;. but at laſt, 
overcome by her Importunities, he told her every thinę 
as it had paſſed. She upon this diſſembled her Reſe:.. 
ment, that ſhe might be the more able to make it prove 
effectual. She did by no means think the Jeſuit was to 
be forgiven ; but the firſt Marks of her Vengeance fell 
upon the Archbiſhop of Cambray. He and all his Rela 
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tions were, in a little time, put out of all their Employ- 
ments at Court; upon which he retired to live quietly 
upon his Biſhoprick ; and there have no Endeavours been 
ſpared to deprive him even of that. As a farther Inſtance: 
of the incontrolable Power of this great Favourite, and 
of her reſenting even the moſt trivial Matters that ſhe 


thinks might tend to her Prejudice, or the Diminution of 


her Honour, it is remarkable, that the Italian Comedians 
were driven out of Paris, for playing a Comedy called Ja 
Tauſſe Prude, which was ſuppoſed to reflect upon Madam 
Maintenon in particular. | 
IT is ſomething very extraordinary, that ſhe has been 

able to keep intire the Affections of the King ſo many 
Years, after her Youth and Beauty were gone, and never 
fall into the leaſt Diſgrace ; notwithſtanding the Number 
of Enemies ſhe has had, and the Intrigues that have been 
formed againſt her from time to time. This brings into 
my Memory a Saying of King William's, that 1 have 
heard on this Occation : That the King of France was, 
in his Conduct, quite oppoſite to other Princes; ſince he 


made choice of young Miniſters, and an old Miſtreſs. But this 


Lady's Charms have not lain ſo much in her Perſon, as in 
her Wit and good Senſe. She has always had the Addreſs 
to flatter the Vanity of the King, and to mix always ſome-- 
thing ſolid and uſeful with the more agreeable Parts of 
her Converſation. She has known how to introduce the 
moſt ſerious Affairs of State into their Hours of Pleaſure 
by telling his Majeſty, that a Monarch ſhould not love, 
nor do any thing, like other Men; and that he, of all 
Men living, knew beft how to be always a King, and al- 
ways bke himſelf, even in the midit of his Diverſions. 


The King now converſes with her as a Friend, and ad-- 
viſes with her upon his moſt ſecret Affairs. He has a true 
Love and Eſteem for her; and has taken care, in caſe he 


ſhould die before her, that ſhe may pals the. Remainder 


of her Life with Honour, in the Abby of St. Cyr :- There 
are Apartments ready fitted up for her in this Place; ſne 
and all her Domeſticks are to be maintained out of the 


Rents of the Houſe, and ſhe is to receive here all the Ho- 


nours due to a Foundreſs. This Abby ftands in the Paræ 


of Verſailles; it is a fine Piece of Building, and the King 


has endowed it With large Revenues, The Deſign 24 (as 
have. 
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I have mentioned before) is to maintain and educate 
young Ladies, whoſe Fortunes do not anſwer to their 
Birth. None are accounted duly qualified for this Place, 
but ſuch as can give ſufficient Proofs of the Nobility of 
their Family on the Father's fide for an hundred and torty 
Years, befides which, they muſt have a Certificate of theiy 


Poverty, under the Hand of their Biſhop. The Age at 


which Perſons are capable of being admitted here is from 
ſeven Years old till twelve. Laſtly, it is required, that 
they ſhould have no Defe& nor Blemiſh of Body or Mind; 
and for this Reaſon there are Perſons appointed to viſit and 
examine them, before they are received into the College, 
When theſe young Ladies are once admitted, their Pa- 
rents and Relations have no need to put themſelves to 
any farther Expence or Trouble about them. They 
are provided with all Neceſſaries for Maintenance and 
Education: They ſtile themfelves of the Order of St. 


 Cexvis, When they arrive to an Age to be able to chooſe 


a State of Life for themſelves, they may either be placed 
as Nuns in ſome Convent at the King's Expence, or be 
married to ſome Gentleman, whom Madam Maintenon 
takes care, upon that condition, to provide for, either in 
the Army or in the Finances; and the Lady receives, be- 
ſides, a Portion of four hundred Piſtoles. Moſt of theſe 


_ Marriages have proved very ſucceſsful, and ſeveral Gen- 


tlemen have by them made great Fortunes, and been ad- 
vanced to very conliderable Employments. 

[ muſt conclude this ſhort Account of Madam Main- 
renon with advertiſing my Readers, that I do not pretend 
to vouch for the ſeveral Particulars that I have related. 
All I can fay is, that a great many of them are atteſted by 
ſeveral Writers ; and that I thought this Sketch of a Wo- 
man ſo remarkable all over Europe would be no ill En- 
tertainment to the Curious, till ſuch time as ſome Pen, 
more fully inſtructed in her whole Life and Characten 
Mall undertake to give it to the Publick. 
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— gue palſit facere & ſervare beatum. Hor. 


T is of great Uſe to conſider the Pleaſures which con- 
ſtitute Human Happineſs, as they are diſtinguiſhed in- 
to Natural and Fantaſtical. Natural Pleaſures I call 

thoſe, which not depending on the Faſhion and Caprice 
of any particular Age or Nation, are ſuited to Human 
Nature in general, and were intended by Providence as 
Rewards for the uſing our Faculties agreeably to the 
Ends for which they were given us. Fantaſtical Pleaſures 
are thoſe which having no natural Fitneſs to delight our 
Minds, preſuppoſe ſome particular Whim or Taſte acci- 
dentally prevailing in a Set of People, to which it is ow- 
ing that they pleaſe. 

NOW I take it, that the Tranquillity and Chearful- 
nels with which I have paſſed my Life, are the Effect of 
having, ever ſince I came to Years of Diſcretion, con- 
tinu'd my Inclinations to the former ſort of Pleaſures. Bat, 
as my Experience can be a Rule only to my own Actions, 
it may probably be a ſtronger Motive to induce others ta 
the ſame Scheme of Life, if they would conſider that we 
are prompted to Natural Pleaſures by an Inſtinct impreſ- 
{ed on our Minds by the Author of our Nature, who beſt 
underſtands our Frames, and conſequently beſt knows 
what thoſe Pleaſures are which will give us the leaſt 
Uneaſineſs in the Purſuit, and the greateſt Satisfaction in 
the Enjoyment of them. Hence it follows, that the Ob- 
jets of our Natural Deſires are cheap or eaſy to be ob- 
tained, it being a Maxim that holds throughout the 
whole Syſtem of created Beings, that, Nothing is made in 
Vain, much leſs the Inſtincts and Appetites of Animals, 
which the Benevolence, as well as Wiſdom of the Deity, 
is concerned to provide for. Nor is the Fruition of thoſe 
Objects leſs pleaſing than the Acquiſition is eaſy; and the 
Pleaſure is heightned by the Senſe of having mined 
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ſome Natural End, and the Conſciouſneſs of acting in 

ncert with the Supreme Governor of the Univerſe. 

UN DE R Natural Pleaſures [ comprehend thoſe whick 
are univerſally ſuited, as well to the Rational as the Sen. 
ſual Part of our Nature. And of the Pleaſures which af- 
fe our Senſes, thoſe only are to be efteemed Natural 
that are contained within the Rules of Reaſon, which is 
allowed to be as neceſſary an Ingredient of Human Na- 
ture as Senſe. And, indeed, Exceſſes of any kind are hard- 
ly to be eſteem'd Pleaſures, much leſs Natural Pleaſures. 

I T is evident, that a Deſire terminated in Money iz 
fantaſtical ; ſo is the Defire of eutward Diſtinctions, 
which bring no Delight of Senſe, nor recommend us az 


_ uſeful to Mankind; and the Deſire of things merely be- 


cauſe they are New or Foreign. Men, who are indiipoied 


to a due Exertion of their higher Parts, are driven to ſuch 


Purſuits as theſe from the Reſtleſſneſs of the Mind, and 
the ſenſitive Appetites being eaſily fatished. It is, in 
ſome ſort, owing to the Bounty of Providence, that dil. 
daining a cheap and vulgar Happineſs, they trame to 


themſelves imaginary Goods, in which there is nothing 


alone that makes them deſirable to an-uncorrupted Tafle, 


can raiſe Deſire but the Difficulty of obtaining chem, 
Thus Men become the Contrivers of their own Miſery, as 


a Puniſhment on themſelves for departing from the Mea- 


{ures of Nature. Having by an habitual Reflexion on 
theſe Fruths made them Familiar, the Effect is, that J, 
among a number of Perſons who have debauched their 
Natural Tafte, fee things in a peculiar Light, which! 
have arrived at, not by any uncommon force of Genius 
or acquir d Knowledge, but only by unlearning the falſe 
Notions inſtill'd by Cuſtom and Education. 1 

THE various Objects that compoſe the World were 


by Nature formed to delight our Senſes; and as it is this 


a Man may be ſaid naturally to poſſeſs them, when he 
poſſeſſeth thoſe Enjoy ments which they are fitted by Na- 
ture to yield. Hence it is uſual with me to conſider my 
felf, as having a natural Property in every Object that ad- 
miniſters Pleaſure to me. When I am in the Country, 
all the fine Seats near the Place of my Refidence, and to 
which I have Acceſs, I regard as mine. The ſame I think 
of the Groves and Fields where I walk, and mule 1 * 
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Folly of the civil Landlord in London, who has the fantaſ- 
tical Pleaſure of draining dry Rent into his Coffers, but 
js a Stranger to freſh Air and Rural Enjoy ments. By 
theſe Principles I am poſſeſſed of half a dozen of the 
fineſt Seats in England, which in the Eye of the Law be- 


long to certain of my Acquaintance, who being Men of. 


Buſineſs chooſe to live near the Court. 
IN ſome great Families, where I chooſe to paſs my 
time, a Stranger would be apt to rank me with the other 


Domeſticks; but in my own Thoughts, and Natural 


Judgment, I am Maſter of the Houſe, and he who goes 


by that Name is my Steward, who eaſes me of the Care 


of providing for my {elf the Conveniencies and Pleaſures 
of Life. | — 
WHEN I walk the Streets, I uſe the foregoing natural 
Maxim, (viz. That he is the true Poſlefior of a thing 
who enjoys it, and not he that owns it without the En- 
joy ment of it,) to convince my ſelf that I have a Proper- 


ty in the Gay Part of all the gilt Chariots: that I meet, 


which I regard as Amuſements deſigned to delight my 
Eyes, and the Imagination of thoſe kind People who fit 
in them gaily attired only to pleaſe me. I have a real, 
and they only an imaginary Pleajure. from. their exterior 
Embelliſhments. Upon the ſame Principle, 1 have diſ- 
covered that I am.the natural Proprietor of all the Dia- 
mond Necklaces, the Croſſes, Stars, Brocades, and em- 
broidered Clothes, which I ſee at a Play or Birth-Night, 


as giving more natural Delight to the Spectator than to- 


thoie that wear them. And 1 look on the Beaus and. 
Ladies as ſo many Paraquets in an Aviary, or Tulips in 


a Garden, deſigned purely for my Diverſion. A Gallery: 
of Pictures, a Cabinet or Library that I have free Accels 
to, I think my own. In a word, all that I defire.is the Uſe- 


of things, let who will have the keeping of them. By 


'vhich Maxim I am grown one of the richeſt Men in 


Gat Britain; With this difference, that I am not a Prey 
tomy own Cares, or the Envy of others. | 
THE fame Principles 1 find of great-uſe in my private: 


Oecenomy. As I cannot go to the Price of Hiſtory- 


painting, I have purchaſed at eaſy Rates ſeveral beauti- 
fully deſigned Pieces of Landſchape and Perſpective, 
which are much more pleaſing to a natural Taſte than un- 


known 
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known Faces or Date) Gambols, tho! done by the bes 
Maſters. My Couches, Beds, and Window Curtains are 
of 1ri/þ Stuff, which thoſe of that Nation work very fine 
and with a delightful mixture of Colours. There is not a 
Piece of China in my Houſe ; but I have Glaſſes of all 
ſorts, and ſome tinged with the fineſt Colours, which 
are not the leſs pleaſing becauſe they are Domeſtick and 
cheaper than foreign Toys. Every thing is neat, intire, 
and clean, and fitted to the Taſte of one who had rather 
be happy than be thought rich. 

EVERY day, numberleſs innocent and natural Gra. 
tifications occur to me, while I behold my Fellow. Crea- 
tures labouring in a toilſom and abſurd Purſuit of Trifles; 
one, that he may be called by a particular Appellation; 
another, that he may wear a particular Ornament, which 
I regard as a bit of Ribband that has an agreeable Effect on 
my Sight, but is ſo far from ſupplying the Place of Me- 
rit where it is not, that it ſerves only to make the Want 
of it more conſpicuous. Fair Weather is the Joy of my 
Soul; about Noon I behold a blue Sky with Rapture, 


and receive great Conſolation from the roſy daſhes of 


Light which adorn the Clouds of the Morning and Eve- 
ning. When J am loſt among green Trees, I do not 
envy a great Man with a great Croud at his Levee. And 
I often lay aſide Thoughts of going to an Opera, that! 
may enjoy the ſilent Pleaſure of walking by Moon, light, 
or viewing tne Stars ſparkle in their azure Ground; 
which I look upon as part of my Pollei..ons. not with- 
out a ſecret Indignation at the Taffeleſſneſs of mortal 
Men, who in their Race thro' Lite, overlook the real 
Enjoyments of it. RE, 

BUT the Pleaſure which naturally affects a Human 
Mind with the mot lively and tranſporting Touches, I 
take to be the Senſe that we act in the Eye of infinite 
Wiſdom, Power and Goodneſs, that will crown our Vir 
tuous Endeavours here, with a Happineis hereatter, large 
as our Deſires, and laſting as our immortal Souls. This 
is a perpetual Spring of Gladneſs in the Mind. Thus 
leſſens our Calamities, and doubles our Joys. Without 
this the higheſt State of Life is inſipid, and with it the 
loweſt is a Paradiſe. What unnatural Wretches then are 
thoſe, who can be ſo ſtupid as to imagine a Merit, in en. 
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deavouring to rob Virtue of her Support, and a Man of 


dis preſent as well as future Bliſs? But as I have fre- 
quently taken Occaſion to animadvert on that Species of 
Mortals, ſo I propoſe to repeat my Animadverſions on 
them, *till I ſee ſome Symptoms of Amendment. 
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O Rus, quando ego te Aſpiciam = Hor. 


H E Perplexities and Diverſions, recounted in the 

following Letter, are repreſented with ſome Plea- 

 fantry ; I ſhall therefore make this Epiſtle the En- 
tertainment of the Day. ED 


Ta NEsToOR IRonsIDs, E: 
d TR, | 
T HE time of going into the Country drawing near, 
: I am extremely enlivened with the agreeable Me- 
* morial of every Thing that contributed to my Happt- 
* neſs when I was laſt there. In the recounting of which, 
© I ſhall not dwell ſo much upon the Verdure of the 
* Fie:ds, the Shade of Woods, the Trilling of Rivulets, or 
Melody of Birds, as upon ſome particular Satisfactions, 
* which, though not merely Rural, muſt naturally create 
© a Deſire of ſeeing that Place, where only I have met 
* with them. As to my Paſlage I ſhall make no other 
* mention, than of the Pompous Pleaſure of being whirled 
along with fix Horſes, the eaſy Grandeur of Lolling in 
an handſom Chariot, the Reciprocal Satisfaction the In- 
© habitants of all Towns and Villages received from, and 
returned to, Paſſengers of ſuch Diſtinction. The Gen- 
* tleman's Seat (with whom, among others, I had the 
* Honour to go down) is the Remains of an ancient 
* Caſtle which has ſuffered very much for the Loyalty of 
its Inhabitants. The Ruins of the ſeveral Turrets and 
© Strong-holds, gave my Imagination more pleaſant Ex- 


erciſe than the moſt magnificent Structure con EN 
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look upon the honourable Wounds of a defaced Soldie 


with more Veneration than the moſt exact proportia 


© of a beautiful Woman. 


6 +» | +» 
in me a general Remembrance of the Calamities of 


h W N , A N m r⁹ůãůãdAxxe „„ „ „ ac nc N 


As this Deſolation renewed 


the late Civil Wars, I began to grow deſirous to know 
the Hiſtory of the particular Scene of Action in this 
Place of my Abode. I here mult beſeech you not to 


think me tedious in mentioning a certain Barber, who 


for his general Knowledge of Things and Perſons, 
may be had in equal Eſtimation with any of that Or. 
der amang the Romans. This Perſon was allowed to 
be the beit Hiſtorian upon the Spot; and the Sequel 
of my Tale will diſcover, that I did not chooſe him 
ſo much for the ſoft Touch of his Hand, as his Abili- 
ties to entertain me with an Account of the Leaguer 
Time, as he calls it, the moſt Authentick Relations 
of which, thro” all parts of the Town, are derived 
from this Perſon. 1 found him, indeed, extremely 
Loquacious, but withal a Man of as much Veracity a 
an Impetuous Speaker could be. The firſt time he 
came to Shave me, before he applied his Weapon to 
my Chin, he gave a flouriſh with it, very like the 8a. 
lutation the Prize-fighters give the Company with 
theirs, whieh made me apprehend Inciſion would as 
certainly enſue. The Dexterity of this Overture con- 
fiſts in playing the Razor, with a nimble Wriſt, migh- 
ty near the Noſe without touching it; convincing him 
therefore of the dangerous Conſequence of ſuch an un- 
neceſſary Agility, with much Perſuaſion I ſuppreſſed 
it. During the Peruſal of my Face, he gives me {uch 
Accounts of the Families in the Neighbourhood, as 
Tradition and his own Obſervation have furniſhed him 
with. Whenever the Precipitation of his Account makes 
him blunder, his cruel Right-Hand correſponds, and 
the Razor diſcovers on my Face, at what part of it he 
was in the peaceable, and at what part in the bloody 
Incidents of his Narrative. But I had long before learned 
to expoſe my Perſon-toany Difficulties that might tend 


Sto the Improvement of my Mind. His Breath, | 


* found, was very Peſtilential, and being obliged to uttet 
Da great deal of it, for the carrying on his Narrations, 


6s 


J beſeeched him, before he came into my Room, to 1 
op 1 | 
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into the Kitchin and mollify it with a Breakfaſt. When 
he had taken off my Beard, with part of my Face, and 
* drefled my Wounds in the Capacity of a Barber-Sur- 
* geon, we traveried the Out-works about the Caſtle, 
* where J received particular Information in what Places 
any of Note among the Beſiegers, or the Eeſieged, 
received any Wound, and J was carried always to the 
very Spot where the Fact was done, howſoever dange- 
* rous (Scaling part of the Walls, or ſtumbling over looſe 
Stones) my Approach to ſuch a Place might be; it 
being conceived impoſſible to arrive at a true Know- 
* ledge of thoſe Matters without this hazardous Expla- 
* nation upon them; inſomuch that I received more 
* Contuſions from theſe Speculations, than I probably 


could have done, had I been the moſt bold Ad- 


«© yenturer at the Demolition of this Caſtle. This, as all 
* other his Informations, the Barber fo lengthened and 
* husbanded with Digreſſions, that he had always ſome- 


* thing new to offer, wiſely concluding that when he 


had hniſhed the Part of an Hiſtorian, I ſhould have 
no Occation for him as a Barber. 1 5 

*<WHENEVER I look d at this ancient Pile of 
Building, I thought it perfectly reſembled any of thoſe 
Caſtles, which, in my Infancy, I had met with in 
* Romances, where ſeveral unfortunate Knights and La- 
* dies were, by certain Giants, made Priſoners irreco- 
* verably, 'till the Knight of the burning Peſtle, or any 
* other of equal Hardineſs, ſhould deliver 'em from a 


long Captivity. There is a Park adjoining, pleaſant 


* beyond the moſt Poetical Deſcription, one Part of 
which is particularly private by being Inacceſſible to 
* thoſe that have not great Reſolution. This I have 


made Sacred to Love and Poetry, and after having 


* regularly invoked the Goddeſs I adore, I here com- 
* Pole a tender Couplet or two, which, when I come- 
home, I venture to ſhew my particular Friends, who. 
© love me ſo well as to conceal my Follies. After my 
Poetry ſinks upon me, I relieve the Labour of my 


© Brain by a little Manuſcript with my Penknife; while, 


wich Rochefter,. 
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Here on a Beech, like amorous Sot, 

T ſometimes carve a True-Lovwe's- Knot z 
There a tall Oak her Name does bear, 
In à large ſpreading Character. 


I confeſs once whilſt I was engraving one of my 
moſt curious Conceits upon a delicate imooth Bark, 
my Feet, in the 'Tree which I had gained with much 
Skill, deſerted me, and the Lover with much Amaze- 
ment came plump into the River: I did not recover 
the true Spirit of Amour under a Week, and not with. 
out applying my ſelf to ſome of the ſofteſt Paſſages in 
Caſſandra and Cleopatra. 1 

* THESE are the Pleaſures T met without Doors; 


thoſe within were as follow. I had the Happinels to lie 


in a Room that had a large Hole epening from it, 


which, by unqueſtionable 'I'radition, had been fer- 


merly continued to an Abby two Miles from the Cat. 
tle, for a Communication betwixt the auſtere Crea- 
tures of that Place, with others not altogether ſo con- 
templative. And the Keeper's Brother aſſures me, that 
when he formerly lay in this Room, he had teen 
ſome of the Spirits of this departed Brotherhood, en- 
ter from the Hole into this Chamber, where they con- 
tinued with the utmoſt Civility to Fleſh and Blood, 
"till they were oppreſſed by the Morning Air: And if 
I don't receive his Account with a very ſerious and 


| believing Countenance, he ventures to laugh at me asa 


moſt ridiculous Infidel. The moſt unaccountable ilea- 
ſure I take is with a fine white young Owl, which 
ſtrayed one Night in at my Window, and which 1 was 
reſolved to make a Priſoner, but withal to give all the 
Indulgence that its Confinement could poſſibly admit 


of. I fo far inſinuated my {elf into his Favour, by 


Preſents of freſh Proviſions, that we could be very good 
Company together. There is ſomething in the Eye of 
that Creature, of ſuch merry Luſtre, ſomething ct 
ſuch Human Cunning in the turn of his Viſage, that 
I found vaſt delight in the ſurvey of it. One Objection 
indeed I at firſt ſaw, that this Bird being the Bird of 
Pallas, the choice of this Favourite might afford cu- 
rious Matter of Rallery to the Ingenious, rs 
| wen 
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« when it ſhall be known, that I am as much delighted 
with a Cat as ever Montaigne was. But notwithſtanding 
this, I'm ſo far from being aſhamed of this particular 
Humour, that I eſteem my ſelf very happy in having 
my odd Taſte of Pleaſure provided for upon ſuch rea- 
* ſonable Terms. What heighten'd all the Pleaſures I 
© have ſpoke of, was the agreeable Freedom with which 
the Gentleman of the Houte entertained us; and every 
* one of us came into, or left the Company, as he 
* thought fit ; din'd in his Chamber or the Parlour, as 
da Fit of Spleen or Study directed him; nay, fome- 
times every Man rode or walked a different way, ſo 
that we never were together, but when we were per- 
* fectly pleaſed with our ſelves and each other. 


J am, SIR, 
Your moſt Obedient 


Humble Servant, 
* 


P. S. T had juſt given my Orders for the Preis, when 
my Friend Mrs. Bickne/] made me a Viſit. She came to 
defire I would ſhew her the Wardrobe of the Lizards, 
{where the various Habits of the Anceſtors of that 1l- 
luſtrious Family are preſerved) in order to furniſh her 
with a proper Dreſs for the Wife of Bath. Upon fight 
of the little Ruffs, ſhe ſnatch'd one of them from the Pin, 
clapt it round her Neck, and turning briskly towards 
me, repeated a Speech out of her Part in the Comedy 
of that Name. If the reſt of the Actors enter into their 
ſeveral Parts with the ſame Spirit, the humorous Cha- 
racers of this Play cannot but appear excellent on the 
Theatre: For very good Judges have informed me, that 
the Author has drawn them with great Propriety, and 
an exact Obſervation of the Manners. 


— 
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— Res antique Laudis & Artis 
Ingredior, Sanctos auſus recludere Fontes. Virg. 


11 


9s probable the firſt Poets were found at the Al. 
tar, that they employed their Talents in adorning 

and animating the Worſhip of their Gods; the 

Spirit of Poetry and Religion reciprocally warm'd each 
other, Devotion inſpired Poetry, and Poetry exalted De- 
votion; the moſt Sublime Capacities were put to the 


moſt noble Uſe ; Purity of Will, and Fineneſs of Under- 


ſtanding, were not ſuch Strangers as they have been in 


latter Ages, but were moſt frequently lodg'd in the ſame 


Breaſt, and went, as it were, Hand in Hand to the Glory 
of the World's great Ruler, and the Benefit of Mankind. 
To reclaim our Modern Poetry, and turn it into its due 
and Primitive Channel, is an Endeavour altogether wor- 
thy a far greater Character than the Guardian of a pri- 
vate Family. Kingdoms might be the better for the Con- 
verſion of the Muſes from Senſuality to natural Religion, 


and Princes on their Thrones might be obliged and pro- 


tected by its Power. | 
WERE it modeſt, I ſhould profeſs my ſelf a great 
Admirer of Poeſy, but that Profeſſion is in Effect telling 


the World, that I have a Heart tender and generous, a 


Heart that can ſwell with the Joys, or be depreſſed with 
the Misfortunes, of others, nay more, even of imaginary 
Perſons; a Heart large enough to receive the greateſt 
Ideas Nature can ſuggeſt, and delicate enough to reliſh 
the meſt Beautiful; it is deſiring Mankind to believe 
that I am capable of entring into all thoſe ſubtle Graces, 
and all that divine Elegance, the Enjoyment of which 
is to be felt only, and not expreſs'd. 

ALL kinds of Poeſy are amiable, but ſacred Poely 
ſhould be our moſt eſpecial Delight: Other Poetry leads 
us thro' flow'ry Meadows or beautiful Gardens, reſreſhes 
vs with cooling Breezes or delicious Fruits, ſooths us ye 
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he Murmur of Waters or the Melody of Birds, or elſe 
onveys us to the Court or Camp, dazzles our Imagina- 
jon with Crowns and Scepters, embatteled Hoſts, or 
Heroes ſhining in burniſh'd Steel; but ſacred Numbers 
ſeem to admit us into a ſolemn and magnificent Temple, 
hey encircle us with every thing that is Holy and Di- 
vine, they ſuperadd an agreeable Awe and Reverence to 
all thoſe plealing Emotions we feel from other Lzys; an 
we and Reverence that exalts, while it chaſtiſes: Its 
ſweet Authority reſtrains each undue Liberty of Thought, 
Word and Action; it makes us think better and more 
obly of our ſelves, from a Conſciouſneſs of the great 


Preſence we are in, where Saints ſurround us, and An- 


els are our Fellow- Worſhippers. 


O let me glory, glory in my Choice ! 
Whom ſhould I fing, but Him who gave me Voice! 
This Theme ſhall laſt, when Homer's ſhall decay, 
When Arts, Arms, Kings and Kingdoms melt away. 
And can it, Pow'rs immortal, can it be, 
That this high Province awas reſerv'd for me? 
Whateer the new, the raſh Adventure coſt, 
In wide Eternity I dare be loft. : | 
I dare lanch out, and fhew the Muſes more, 
Than &er the Learned Siſters ſaw before. 
In narrow Limits they were wont to ſing, 
Ta teach the Swain, or celebrate the King: 
I graſp the whole, no more to Parts confin'd, 
T lift my Voice, and ſing to Human-kind : 
I fing to Men and Angels; Angels join 
(While ſuch the Theme ) their ſacred Hymns with mine. 


BUT beſide the greater Pleaſure which we receive 
rom Sacred Poeſy, it has another vait Advantage above 
ll other; When it has placed us in that imaginary Tem- 


Genius of the Place covers us with an inviſible Hand, ſe- 


Refuge in our Pleaſure, and our Diverſion becomes our 
vtety, Why then ſhould not every Heart that is ad- 
dicted to the Muſes, cry out in the holy Warmth of the 
beſt Peet that ever lived, I will magnify thee, O Lord, my 
Ning, and I will praiſe thy Name for ever and ever. 

| FF HAT 


ple (of which 1 juſt now ſpoke ) methinks the mighty 


ures us in the Enjoy ments we poſſeſs. We find a kind of 
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THAT greater Benefit may be reaped from Sacre 
Poeſy than from any other, is indiſputable; but is i 
capable of yielding ſuch exquiſite Delight? Has it a Ti. 
tle only to the Regard of the Serious and the Aged? I; 
it only to be read on Sundays, and to be bound in 
Blac!z? Or does it put in for the good Eſteem of the 
Gay, the Fortunate, the Young ? Can it rival a Ball a 
a Theatre, or give Pleaſure to thoſe who are converſant 
with Beauty, and have their Palates ſet high with al 


the Delicacies and Poignancy of human Wit? 
FIA Poetry gives us the greateſt Pleaſure which 


affects us moſt, and that affects us moſt, which is on a 
Subject in which we have the deepeſt Concern ; for this 
Reaſon it is a Rule in Epick Poetry, that the Tale 
ſhould be taken from the Hiſtory of that Country 90 
which it is written, or at fartheſt from their diſtant An- 
ceſtors. Thus Homer ſung Achilles to the Deſcendants of 
Achilles; and Virgil to Auguſtus, that Hero's Voyage, 


Genus unde Latinum 
Albanique Patres, atque alte Mania Rome, 


Had they changed Subjects, they had certainly been 
worle Poets at Greece and Rome, whatever they had been 
eſteemed by the reſt of Mankind; and in what Subjects 
have we the greateſt Concern, but in thoſe at the very 
Thought of which Thris World grows leſs and leſi, aud 
all its Glories fade auvay ? 

ALL other Poeſy muſt be dropt at the Gate of Death, 
this alone can enter with us into Immortality ; it wil 
admit of an Improvement only, not (ſtrictly ſpeaking) 
an intire Alteration from the Converſe of Cherubim and 
Seraphim: It ſhall not be forgotten, when the Sun and 
Moon are remembred no more; it ſhall never die, but 
(if I may ſo expreſs my ſelf) be the Meaſure of Eter- 
nity, and the laudable Ambition of Heaven. 

HOW then can any other Poely come in compe- 


tition with it? 


Whatever Great or Dreadful has been done, 
Within the View of Conſcious Stars or Sun, 
I far benrath my Daring ! I hok down 
Oz all the Splendors of the Britiſh Crowns 
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This Globe is for my Verſe a narrow Bound: 

Attend me, all ye Glorious Worlds aronnd : 

Oh all ye Spirits, hoxuſob er disjoin d, 

Of every various Order, Place and Kind, 
Hear and aſfift a feeble Mcrtal"s Lays : 

"Tis your Eternal King I ſtrive to Praiſe. 


THESE Verſes, and thoſe quoted above, are taken 
out ofa Manuſcript Poem on the Laſt Day, which wilt 
ſhortly appear in Publick. 


1 To the GUARDIAN. 
STR, 
, WW HEN you ſpeak of the Good which would a- 


riſe from the Labours of ingenious Men, if 
* they could be prevailed upon to turn their Thoughts 


© upon the Sublime Subjects of Religion, it ſhould, 


* methinks, be an Attractive to them, if you woald 
* pleaſe to lay before them, that Noble Ideas aggran- 
* diſe the Soul of him who writes with a true Taſte of 
* Virtue, I was juſt now reading David's Lamenta- 
tion over Saul and Jonathan, and that Divine Piece 
' was peculiarly pleaſing to me, in that there was 
© ſuch an exquiſite Sorrow expreſſed in it, without the 
f leaſt Alluſion to the Difficulties from whence David 
* was extricated by the Fall of thoſe great Men in his 
* way to Empire. When he receives the Tidings of 
* daul's Death, his generous Mind has in it no Reflex1- 
on upon the Merit of the unhappy Man who was 
"taken out of his way, but what raiſes his Sorrow, in- 
ſtead of giving him Conſolation. 

THE beauty of Iſrael is flain upon thy high places: 
bw are the mighty fallen ! | 

TELL it not in Gath, publiſb it not in the ſtreets of 


felon e leſt the daughters of the Philiſlines reoice, left 


the danohiters of the uncircumciſed triumph. 
mountains Gilboa, let there be no dexw, neither 
let tire be rain upon you, nor fields of offerings : for 


there the ſhield of the mighty is witely caft. away, the 


Heigl of Saul as though he had not been anointed with 
970 
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SAUL and Jonathan were lovely and pleaſant in 
their lives, and in their death they avere not divided: 
they avere favifter than eagles, they were ſtronger thay 
lions. 

YE Daughters of Iſrael, weep over Saul, who clot hid 

von in ſcarlet, ewith other delights, aubo put on Ornament; 
of Gold upon your apparel. 

HOW beautiful is the more amiable and noble 
* Parts of Saul's Character, repreſented by a Man whom 
* that very Saul purined to Death ! But when he come 
to mention Jonathan, the Sublimity ceaſes, and no 

able to mention his generous Friendihip, and the moſt 
noble Inſtances ever given by Man, he ſinks into: 
Fondneſs that will not admit of high Language d 
Alluſions to the greater Circumſtances of their Life 


IJ 


and turns only upon their familiar Converſe. 


hk WM @ a 


Jam diſtreſſed for thee, my Brother Fonathan: we 


pleaſant haſi thou been unto me: thy lowe to me was with 


derful, paſjing the love of wamen. 


IN the Mind of this admirable Man, Grandeur, 
« Majeſty and Worldly Power were deſpicable Confi- 


s derations, when he caſt his Eye upon the Merit o 


him who was ſo ſuddenly ſnatched from them; and 


* when he began to think of the great Friendſhip 0 
* Fonathan, his Panegyrick is uttered only in broker 


* Exclamations, and tender Expreſſions of how much they 


both loved, not how much Jonathan deſerved. 


*PRAY pardon this, which was to hint only that 
the Virtue, not the Elegance, of fine Writing, lis the 


thing principally to be conſidered by a Guardian. 
| T: am; $-1 -K; 
Your humble Servant, 


C. 
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RNASE ANULFRI ON FEET AT ERR Te 
CSS DRSSAS LENSES 
N' 52. Monday, May 11. 


. 


toto ſolus in orbe 
1 Cz/ar liber erit | Lucan. 


Ar Shall not aſſume to my ſelf the Merit of every thing 
lll in theſe Papers. Whereſoever, in Reading or Con- 
i verſation, I obſerve any thing that is curious and 
CWncommon, uſeful or entertaining, I reſolve to give 
Wit to the Publick. The greateſt Part of this very Pa- 
per is an Extract from a French Manuſeript, which was 
Pent me by my good Friend Mr. Cyarævell; he tells me 
"She has bad it above this twenty Years in his Poſſeſſion; 
and he ſeems to me to have taken from it very many 
ue the Maxims he has purſued in the new Settlement, 
have heretofore ſpoken of, upon his Lands. He has 
viven me full Liberty to make what Uſe of it I ſhall 
hink fit; either to publiſh it intire, or to retail it out 
by Pennyworths. 1 have determined to retail it, and 
or that End I have tranſlated divers Paſſages, rendring 
he Words Livre, Sous, and many others of known Sig- 
uhcation in France, into their Equivalent Senſe, that I 
ay the better be underſtood by my Engliſb Readers. 
he Book contains ſeveral Memoirs concerning Mon- 
er Colbert, who had the Honour to be Secretary of 
diate to his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, and Superintendant 
Ir Chief Director of the Arts and Manufactures of his 
Kingdom. The Paſſage for To- day is as follows. 
* IT happened that the King was one Day expreſſing 
his Wonder to this Miniſter, that the United Provin- 
ces ſhould give him ſo much Trouble, that fo great a 
Monarch as he was ſhould not be able to reduce ſo ſmall 
a State with half the Power of his whole Dominions. 
To which Monſieur Colbert is faid to have made the 
following Anſwer. | 
*SIR, I preſume upon your Indulgence to ſpeak what 
140 I have thought upon this Subject with that Freedom 
K 2 « which 
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which becomes a faithful Servant, and one who han, 
thing more at Heart than your Majelly's Glory and th 
Proſperity of your whole People. Your Territories ax 
vaſtly greater than the United Netherlands; but, Sir, it 
not Land that hghts againſt Land, but the Strength an 
Riches of one Nation againſt the Strength and Richesd 
ai other. I ſhould have ſaid only Riches, ſince tis 0 
ney that feeds and clothes the Soldier, furniſhes the M; 
gazine, provides the Train of Artillery, and anſwers th 
Charge of all other Military Preparations. Now th 
Riches of a Prince or State, are juit ſo much as they d 
levy upon their Subjects, {till leaving them ſufficient < 
their Subſiſtence. If this ſhall not be left, they will 
ſert to other Countries for better Uſage ; and I ami 
ry to ſay it, that too many of your Majeſty's Subje& 
are already among your Neighbours in the Condit 
of Footmen and Valets for their daily Bread, many 
your Artiſans too are fled from the Severity of yo 
Collectors, they are at this time improving the Man 
factures of your Enemies. France has loſt the Benef 
of their Hands for ever, and your Majeſty all Hopes 
any future Exciſes by their Conſumption. For thee 
traordinary Sums of one Year, you have parted with: 
Inheritance. I am never able, without the utmoi [1 
dignation, to think of that Miniſter, who had the Col 
dence to tell your Father, his Subjects were but too hay 
Py, that they were not yet reduced to eat Graſs; as 
ſtarving his People were the enly way to free him 
from their Seditions. But People will not ſtanet 
France, as long as Bread is to be had in any other Cou 
try. How much more worthy of a Prince was t 
Saying of your Grandfather of Glorious Memory, ti 
he hoped to ſee that Day, when every Hovuſe-keepet: 
his Dominions ſhould be able to allow his Family 
Capon for their Sunday's Supper ? I lay down this the 
fore as my firſt Principle, that your Taxes upon jo 
Subjects mult ſtill leave them fuffcient for their 9ul 
« ſfiltence, at leaſt as comfortable a Subſiſtence as they v 
find among your Neighbours. 
* UFON this Principle I ſhall be able to make {ot 
* Compariſon between the Revenues of your Majelty a 
* thote of the States- General. Your Territories are ne 
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no: thirty Times as great, your People more than four times 
tee as many, yet your Revenues are not thirty, no nor 
a four Times as great, nor indeed as great again as thoie 
ti ofthe United Nether /ands. | | | 
ag IN what one Article are you able to raiſe twice as 
<0: much from your Subjects as the States can do from 
e theirs ? Can you take twice as much from the Rents of | 
Mag the Lands and Houſes? what are the Yearly Rents of | 
our whole Kingdom? And how much of theſe will | 
af: your Majeſty be able to take without ruining the landed | 
calle [ntereſt ? You have, Sir, above a hundred Millions of L 
, Acres, and not above thirteen Millions of Subjects, eight 4 
cos Acres to every Subject; how inconiiderable mutt be the q! 
a Value of Land, where ſo many Acres are to provide for 14 
eg ſingle Perſon? where a ſingle Perſon is the whole 44 
us Market for the Product of fo much Land? And what 
bort of Cuſtomers are your Subjects to theie Lands? | 
What Clothes is it that they wear? What Proviſions do j 
they conſume? Black Bread, Onions. and other Roots, [} 
are the uſual Diet of the Generality of your People; their g [ | 
common Drink the pure Element; they are dreſſed in [4 
Canvas and Wooden Shoes, I mean ſuch of them as are ih 

| 
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not bare foot and half: naked. How very mean muſt | 
be the eight Acres which will afford no better Suabſiſtence . 
to a ſingle Peron? Yet ſo many of your People live in | 
this deſpicable manner, that four Pounds will be eaſily 
believed to exceed the Annual Expences of every one 
of chem at a Medium. And how little of this Expence 6 
e will be coming to the Land-Owner for his Rent ? or, 
ou which is the ſame thing, for the mere Product of his 
ug: Land? Of every thing that is conſumed, the greateſt it 
tig part of the Value is the Price of Labour that is beſtowed 8 Fi 
WF upon it; and 'tis not a very {mall Part of their Price that k 
eis paid to your Majeſty in your Exciſes. Of the four 
pounds Expence of every Subject, it can hardly be 
ze thought that more than four and twenty Shillings are 
80 paid for the mere Product of the Land. Then if there 110 
are eight Acres to every Subject, and every Subject for 1 
* his Conſumption pays no more than four and twenty 
10: Shillings to the Land, three Shillings at a Medium muſt 
be the full yearly Value of every Acre in your Kingdom. 
ny K 3 * Your 
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* Your Lands ſeparated from the Buildings cannot be w 
* valued higher. "0 
* AND what then ſhall be thought the yearly Value a 
of the Houtes, or, which is the ſame thing, of the!“ mi 
Lodgings of your thirteen Millions of Subjects? What bo 
Numbers of theſe are begging their Bread throughout] the 
your Kingdom? If your Majeſty were to walk incognitz}l are 
through the very Streets of your Capital, and would m. 
give a Farthing to every Beggar that asks you Alm, © W 
in a Walk of one Hour you would have nothing left off * © 
a Piſtole. How miſerable muſt be the Lodgings of theſe ma 
Wretches? Even thoſe that will not ask your Charity, Pe 
are huddled together four or five Families in a Houie. ! bel 
Such is the Lodging in your Capital. That of your 
other Towns is yet of leſs Value; but nothing can be 10 
more ruinous than the Cottages in the Villages. S th; 
Shillings for tne Lodging of every one of your thirteen | 
Millions of Subjects at a Medium, mult needs be the a 
tull yearly Value of all the Houſes. So that at for I. 
Shillings for every Acre, and fix Shillings for the Lodg-ſÞ one 
ing of every Subject, the Rents of your whole King - 10 
dom will be lefs than twenty Millions, and yet a great 
deal more than they were ever yet found to be by the 

moſt exact Survey that has been taken, 

* THE next Queſtion then is, how much of theſe 
Rents your Majeſty will think fit to take to your own 
Uſe. Six of the twenty Millions are in the Hands ofthe 
Clergy; And little enough for the Support of three hun- 
dred thouſand Eccleſiaſticks, with all their neceſſary At- 
tendants; 'tis no more than twenty Pounds a Year for 
every one of the Maſters. Theſe, Sir, are your bell 
Guards, they keep your Subjects loyal in the midſt ofall 
their Miſery. Your Majeſty will not think it your In- 
tereſt to take any thing from the Church. From that 
which remains in the Hands of your Lay- Subjects, will 
you be able to take more than five Millions to your owl 
Uſe? This is more than ſeven Shillings in the Pound; 
and then, after neceſſary Reparations, together with 
Loſſes by the failing of Tenants, how very little wil 
be left to the Owners? Theſe are Gentlemen, who have 
never been bred either to Trade or Manufactures, they 


have no other way of living than by their Rents, _ 
| „When 
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« when theſe ſhall be taken from them, they muſt fly to 
„your Armies, as to an Hoſpital, for their daily Bread. 

« NOW, Sir, your Majeſty will give me leave to exa- 
mine what are the Rents of the United Netherlands, and 
how great a part of theſe meir Governors may take to 


themſelves without Oppreſſion of the Owners. There 


are in thole Provinces three Millions of Acres, and as 
many Millions of Subjects, a Subject for every Acre. 
Why ſhould not then the ſingle Acre there be as valuable 
as the eight Acres in France, ſince 'tis to provide for as 
« many Mouths? Or if great part of the Proviſions of the 
people are fetch'd in by their Trade from the Sea or fo- 


' reign Countries, they will end at laſt in the Improve- 


© ment of their Lands. I have often heard, and am ready 
* to believe, that thirty Shillings, one with another, is leſs 
than the yearly Value of every Acre in thoſe Provinces. 

AND how much leſs than this will be the yearly 
Value of Lodging, for every one of their Subjects? 
There are no Beggars in their Streets, ſcarce a ſingle 
one in a Whole Province. Their Families in great 
Towns are lodged in Palaces, in compariſon with thoſe 


' of Paris: Even the Houſes in their Villages are more 


' coltly than in many of your Cities. If ſuch is the Value 
* of their three Millions of Acres, and of Lodging for as 
many Millions of Subjects, the yearly Rents of Lands 
' and Houſes are nine Millions in thoſe Provinces. 

THE N how much of this may the States take with- 
* out ruining the Land-Owners, for the Detence of their 
people? Iheir Lands, there by the Cuſtom of deſcend- 
ing in equal Shares to all the Children, are diſtributed 
into fo many Hands, that few or no Perſons are ſub- 
' ifted by their Rents; Land Owners, as well as others, 
are chiefly ſubſiſted by Trade and Manufactures; and 
they can therefore with as much Eaſe part with half of 
' their whole Rents, as your Majeſty s Subjects can a 
* quarter, The States-General may as well take four 
Millions and a half from their Rents, as your Majeſty 
can five from thoſe of your Subjects. | 

* I T remains now only to compare the Exciſes of both 


Countries. And what Exciſes can your Majelty hope to- 


receive by the Conſumption of the halt-ſtarved and nalt- 
naked Beggars in your Streets? How great a Part of 
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the Price of all that is eatior drunk or conſumed by thoſe 
wretched Creatures ? How 'great a Part of the Price of 
Canvas, Cloth and Wooden Shoes, that are every where 
worn throughout the Country? How great a Part of the 
Price of their Water, or their black Bread and Onions, 
the general Diet of your People ? If your Majeſty were 
to receive the whole Price of thoſe things, your Exche- 
quer would hardly run over. Yet ſo much the greateſt 
Part of your Subjects live in this deſpicable manner, 
that the Annual Expence of every one, at a Medium, 
can be no more than I have mentioned. One would 
almoſt think they ſtarve themſelves to defraud your 
Majeſty of your Revenues. Tis impoſſible to conceive 
that more than an eighth Part can be exerciſed from 
the Expences of your Subjects who live ſo very poor- 
ly, and then for thirteen Millions of People, your 
whole Revenue by Exciſes will amount to no more 
than ſix Millions and a half. 
AND how much leſs than this Sum will the 
States be able to levy by the ſame Tax upon their 
Subjects? There are no Beggars in that Country. 
The People of their great Towns live at a vallly 
greater Charge than yours. And even thoſe in their 
Villages are better fed and clothed than the People 
s of your Towns. At a Medium, every one of their 
* CubjeAs live at twice the Colt of thoſe of France. 
* Trade and ManufaQtures are the things that furniſh 
them with Money for this Expence. Therefore if 
„ thrice as much ſhall be Exciſed from the Expence of 
the Hollanders, yet ſtill they will have more left than 
* the Subjects of your Majeſty, tho' you ſhould take 
nothing at all from them. I muſt believe therefore 
© that 'twill be as eaſy to levy thrice as muh by Ex- 
ciſes upon the Dutch Subject as the French, thirty 
* Shillings upon the former, as eaſily as ten upon the 
latter, and conſequently four Millions and a half of 
Pounds upon their three Millions of Subjects; ſo that 
in the whole, by Rents and Exciſes, they will be able 
to raiſe nine Millions within the Year. If of this Sum, 
for the Maintenance of their Clergy, which are not ſo 
numerous as in France, the Charge of their Civil Liſt, 
and the Preſervation of their Dykes, one Million is wv 
| 6 be 
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© be deducted, yet ſtill they will have eight for their De- 
© fence, a Revenue equal to two thirds of your Majefty's. 

* YOUR Majelly will now no longer wonder that you 
have not been able to reduce theſe Provinces with half 


the Power of your whole Dominions, yet half 13 as 


much as you will be ever able to employ againſt them. 
« Spain and Germany will be always ready to eſpouſe 
their Quarrel, their Forces will be ſufficient to cut out 
Work for the other half; and I wiſh too you could 
be quiet on the ide of Italy and England. 

WHAT then is the Advice J would preſume to give 
' your Majeſty ? To disband the greateſt part of your For- 
ces, and {ave ſo many Taxes to your People. Your very 
v Dominions make you too powerful to fear any Infult 


from your Neighbours. To turn your Thoughts from 


War, and cultivate the Arts of Peace, the Trade and Ma- 
nufactures of your People; this ſhall make you the moſt 
powerful Prince, and at the ſame time your Subjects the 


* richeſt of all other Subjects. In the Space of twenty 


* Years they will be able to give your Majeſty greater Sums 
with Eaſe, than you can now draw from them with the 
* greateſt Difficulty. You have abundant Materials in 
your Kingdom to employ your People, and they do not 
want Capacity to be employed. Peace and Trade ſhall 
carry out their Labour to all the Parts of Europe, and 
bring back yearly Treaſures to your Subjects. There 
© Will be always Fools enough to purchaſe the Manufac- 
* tures of France, tho' France ſhould be prohibited to pur- 
* chaſe thoſe of other Countries. In the mean time your 
© Majeſty ſhall never want ſufficient Sums to buy now and 
then an important Fortreſs, from one or other of your 


* indigent Neighbours. But above all, Peace ſhall ingra- 


* tiate your Majeſty with the Span; Nation, during the 
Life of their crazy King, and after his Death a few ſea- 
* ſonable Preſents among his Courtiers ſhall purchaſe the 
© Reverſion of his Crowns, with all the '['reaſures of the 
Indies, and then the World muſt be your own. 
THIS was the Subſtance of what was then ſaid by 
Monſieur Colbert. The King was not at all offended 
with this Liberty of his Miniſter. He knew the Value 
of the Man, and ſoon after made him the chief Director 


© of the Trade and Mi nufactures of his People. 
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Deſinant 
Maledicere, malefata ne noſcant ſua. Ter, 


Y T happens that the Letter, which was in one of my 
Papers concerning a Lady ill treated by the Examiner, 
and to which he replies by taxing the Tat/er with the 

like Practice, was written by one Steele, who put his Name 

to the Collection of Papers called Lucubrations. It was 

a wrong thing in the Examiner to go any farther than 

the Guardian for what is ſaid in the Guardian: But 

fince Steele owns the Letter, it is the fame thing. I 

apprehend, by reading the Examiner over a ſecond 

time, that he infinuates, by the Words cloſe to the 

Rojal Stamp, he would have the Man turned out of his 

Office. Conſidering he is ſo malicious, I cannot but 

think Steele has treated him very mercifully in his An- 

ſwer, which follows. This Steele is certainly a very good 
fort of a Man, and 'tis a thouſand Pities he does not un- 
derſtand Politicks ; but if he is turned out, my Lady 

Lizard will invite him down to our Country Houſe, I 

mall be very glad of his Company, and I'll certainly leave 

ſomething to one of his Children, 


Ta NESTOR IRONSIDE, Z//: 

S 7 X, | | 

AM obliged to fly to you for Refuge from ſevere 
« & Uſage, which a very great Author, the Examiner, 
has been pleaſed to give me for what you have lately 
+ publiſh'd in Defence of a young Lady. He does not 
put his Name to his Writings, and therefore he ought 
not to reflect upon the Characters of thoſe who pub- 
« lickly aniwer for what they have produced. The Exa- 
« miner and the Guardian might have diſputed upon any 
Particular they had thought fit, without having intro- 
« duced any third Perſon, or making any * to 
5 Matten 
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Matters foreign to the Subject before them. But ſince 
© he has thought fit, in his Paper of May the 8th, to de- 
fend himſelf by my Example, I thall beg leave to ſay to 
the Town, (by your Favour to me, Mr. Iron/ide ) that 
our Conduct would ſtill be very widely different, though: 
© I ſhould allow that there were particular Perſons poin- 
ted at in the Places which he mentions in the Tat/ers. 
When a Satiriſt feigns a Name, it muſt be the Guilt of 
the Perſon attacked, or his being notoriouſly underſtood: 
Guilty before the Satire was written, that can make 
him liable to come under the fictitious Appellation. But 
whence the Licenſe of Printing Letters of Peoples real 
Names is uſed, things may be affixed to Mens Charac- 
© ters which are in the utmoſt degree remote from them. 
Thus it happens in the Caſe of the Earl of Nottingham, 
whom that Gentleman aſſerts to have left the Church; 
' tho' nothing 1s more evident than that he deſerves hetter 
' of all Men in holy Orders, or thoſe who have any Re- 
* ſpet for them, or Religion it ſelf, than any Man in 
. Fngland can pretend to. But as to the Inſtances he 
gives againſt me. Old Downes is a fine piece of Rallery, 
of which I with I had been Author. All I had to do in 
it, was to ſtrike out what related to a Gentlewoman 
about the Queen, whom I thought a Woman free from 
Ambition, and I. did it out of regard to Innocence. 
Pavel of the Bath is reconciled to me, and has made me 
free of his Show. Tun, Gun, and Piſlol from Napping 


© laughed at the Repreſentation which was made of 


them, and were obſerved to be more regular in their 
Conduct afterwards. The Character of Lord 7:mor is 
no odious one, and to tell you the Truth, Mr. Ironside, 
' when I writ it, I thought it more like me my ſelf than 
any other Man; and it I had in my Eye any illuſtrious 
* Perſon who had the ſame Faults with my ſelf, it is no 
' new, nor very. criminal Self, love to flatter our ſelves, 
„that what Weakneſſes we have, we have in common 
' with Great Men. For the Exaltation of Stile, and em- 
* belliſhing the Character, I made Timon a Lord, and he 


may be a very worthy. one for all that I have ſaid of 


him. I do not remember the mention of Don Diego, 
nor do I remember that ever I thought of Lord Mn. 
u any Character drawn in any one Paper of Bickerflag” 

: Now 
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* Now as to Pohpragmon, I drew it as the moſt odious 
Image I could paint of Ambition, and Pohpragmon is to 
Men of Bufineſs what Sir Fopling Flutter is to Men of 
* Faſhion, He's Knight of the Shire, and repreſents you all, 
* Wholoever ſeeks Employment for his own private Inte. 


© reſt, Vanity or Pride, and not for the Good of his 


Prince and Country, has his Share in the Picture of Pa. 
* 4pragmon ; and let this be the Rule in examining that 
* Deſcription, and I believe the Examiner will find others 
* to whom he would rather give a part of it, than to the 
* Perſon on whom [I believe he beſtows it, becauſe he 
* thinks he is the moſt capable of having his Vengeance 
on me. But I ſay not this from Terrors of what any 
Man living can do to me, I ſpeak it only to ſhow, that 
* I have not, like him, fixed odious Images on Perſons, 
but on Vices. Alas, what Occaſion have I to draw Peo- 
* ple, whom I ſhould think ill of, under feigned Names! 
* L have wanted and abounded, and I neither fear Poverty, 
nor defire Riches ; if that be true, why ſhould 1 be afraid, 
* whenever I ſee occaſion, to examine the Conduct of 
any of my Fellow Subjects? I ſhould ſcorn to do it but 
from plain Facts, and at my own Peril, and from In- 
* Rances as clear as the Day. Thus would I, and J will 
* (whenever I think it my Duty) inquire into the Beha- 
viour of any Man in England, if he is ſo poſted, as that 
bis Errors may hurt my Country. This kind of Zeal 
* will expoſe him who is prompted by it to a great deal 
* of IIl-will, and I could carry any Points I aim at for 
the Improvement of my own little Affairs, without 
s making my ſelf obnoxious to the Reſentment of any 
Perſon or Party; but alas, what is there in all the Gra 
* tifications of Senſe, the Accommodations of Vanity, or 
any thing that Fortune can give to pleaſe a human vou!, 
* when they are put in Competition with the Intereſts of 
* 'Truthand Liberty? Mr. [ron/ide, I confeſs I writ to you 
* that Letter concerning the young Lady of Quality, and 
am glad that my aukward Apology (as the Examiner 
calls it) has produced in him ſo much Remorſe as to make 
any Reparation to offended Beauty. Tho', by the way, the 
© Phraſe of offended Beauty is Romantick, and has little 
of the Compunction which ſhould riſe in a Man that 
is begging Pardon of a Woman, for ſaying of her un 
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« juſtly, that ſhe had affronted her God and her Sovereign. 
However, I will not bear hard upon his Contrition 
but am now heartily ſorry I called him a Miſcreant, that 
Word I think ſignifies an Unbeliever. Meſcroyant, I 
* take it, is the old French Word. I will give my ſelf no 
manner of Liberty to make Gueſſes at him, if I may 
* ſay him; for tho ſometimes I have been told, by fami- 
* liar Friends, that they ſaw me ſuch a time talking te 
the Examiner; others, who have rally'd me upon the 
« Sins of my Youth, tell me it is credibly reported that I 
have formerly lain with the Examiner. TI have carried 
* my Point, and reſcued Innocence from Calumny ; and 
* it is nothing to me, whether the Examiner writes againſt 
me in the Character of an eſtranged Friend, or an ex- 
* aſperated Miſtreſs. | 

H E is welcome from henceforward to treat me as 
he pleaſes; but as you have begun to oppoſe him, never 
let Innocence or Merit be traduced by him. In parti- 
* cular, I beg of you, never let the Glory of our Nation, 
* who made France tremble, and yet has that Gentleneſs 
' to be unable to bear Oppoſition from the meaneſt of his 
* own Countrymen, be calumniated in ſo impudent a man- 
ner, as in the Inſinuation that he affected a perpetual 
Dictatorſnip. Let not a Set of Brave, Wiſe and Honeſt 
Men, who did all that has been done to place their Queen 


in ſo great a Figure, as to ſhow Mercy to the higheſt 
Potentate in Europe, be treated by ungenerous Men as 


* Traitors and Betrayers. To prevent ſuch Evils is a 
Care worthy a Guardian. Theſe are Exerciſes worthy 
* the Spirit of a Man, and you ought to contemn all the 
* Wit in the World againſt you, when you have the Con- 
* folation that you act upon theſe honeſt Motives. If you 
* ever ſhrink from them, get Bat Piageon to comb your 
* Noddle, and write Sonnets on the Smiles of the Spari- 
er, but never call your ſelf Guardian more in a Nation 
* full of the Sentiments of Honour and Liberty. 


J am, SI X, 
Tour moſt humble Servant, 


Richard Steele. 


P. S. < I know nothing of the Letter at Morphew's. 
Wedneſday, 
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Negue ita porrò aut adulatus aut admiratus ſum Fortunan 
alterius, ut me mee pæniterei. Tull, 


T has been obſerved very often, in Authors Divine and 
Profane, that we are all equal after Death, and this 
by way of Conſolation, for that deplorable Superiori- 


ty which ſome among us ſeem to have over others; but 
it would be a Doctrine of much more comfortable Im- 


port, to eſtabliſh an Equality among the Living; for the 
Propagation of which. Paradox I ſhall hazard the follow- 


ing Conceits, 


I muſt here lay it down, that I don't pretend to. ſatisfy 
every barren Reader, that all Perſons that have hitherto 
apprehended: themſelves extremely miſerable ſhall have 


immediate Succour from the Publication of this Paper; 


but ſhall endeavour to ſhew, that the Diſcerning ſhall bs 
fully convinced of the Truth of this Aſſertion, and there- 
by obviate all the Impertinent Accuſations of Providence 
for the Unequal Diſtribution of Good and Evil. 

IF all Men had Reflexion enough to be ſenſible of this 
Equality. of Happineſs ; if they were not made uneaſy 
by Appearances of Superiority, there would be none of 
that Subordination and Subjection, of Thaſe that think 
themſelves leſs happy, to Thoſe they think more ſo. which is 


ſo very neceſſary for the Support of Buſineſs and Pleaſure, 


THE common Turn of haman Application may be di- 


vided into Love, Ambition and A varice, and whatever Vic- 


tories we gain in theſe our particular Purſuits, there will 
be always ſome one or other in the Paths we tread, 


whoſe ſuperior Happineſs will create new Uneaſineſs, 


and employ us in new Contrivances; and fo thro' all 
Degrees there will (till remain the Inſatiable Defire of 
ſome ſeeming unacquired Good, to imbitter the Poſſeſſi- 
on of whatever others we are accommodated with: And 


hun 
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him through all the Gradations betwixt Neceſſity and 
Superfluity, we ſhall find that the Slavery which occaſi- 
oned his firſt Activity, is not Abated but only Diverſified, 

THOSE, that are diſtreſſed upon ſuch Cauſes, as the 


World allows to warrant the keeneſt Affliction, are too 


apt, in the Compariſon of themſelves with others, to con- 
clude that where there is not a Similitude of Cauſes, there 
cannot be of Affliction, and forget to. relieve themſelves 
with. this Conſideration, That the little Diſappointments 
in a Life of Pleaſure, are as terrible as thoſe in a Life of 


Buſineſs ; and if the End of one Man is to ſpend his Time 


and Money as agreeably as he can, that of the other to 
fave both, an Interruption in either of theſe Purſuits is 
of equal Conſequence to the Purſuers. Beſides, as every 
Trifle raiſes the Mirth and Gaiety of the Men of good 
Circumſtances, ſo do others as inconſiderable expoſe them 
to Spleen and Paſſion, and as Solomon lays, According ta 
their Riches their Anger riſeth. 


ONE of the moſt bitter Circumſtances of Poyerty has 


been obſerved to be, that it makes Men appear Ridicu- 
lous; but I believe this Affirmation may with more juſ- 
tice be appropriated to Riches, ſince more Qualifications 
are required to become & great Fortune, than even to 
make one ; and there are ſeveral pretty Perſons about 
Town, ten times more Ridiculous upon the very account 
of a good Eſtate, than they poſſibly could have been with 
the Want of it. 6 

I confeſs, having a mind to pay my Court to Fortune, 
became an Adventurer in one of the late Lotteries; in 
which, though I got none of the great Prizes, I found 
no Occafion to envy ſome of thoſe that did; comforting 
my ſelf with this Contemplation, That Nature and Edu- 
cation having diſappointed all the Favours Fortune could 
beſtow upon them, they had gained no Superiority by an 
unenvied Affluence. | ; 0 

T IS pleaſant to conſider, that whilſtwe are lamenting 
dur particular Afflictions to each other, and repining at 
the Inequality of Condition, were it poſſible to throw of 
our preſent. miſerable State, we can't name the Perſon 
whoſe Condition in every Particular- we would embrace 
and prefer; and an impartial Inquiry into the Pride, ill 


Nature, ill Health, Guilt, Spleen, or Particularity of Beha- 


V1Our. 
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viour of others, generally ends in a Reconciliation to our 
dear ſelves. 
THIS my way of Thinking is warranted by Shear, 


in a very extraordinary Manner, where he makes Richard 


the Second, when depos'd and impriſon'd, debating a be 
Matter, which would ſoon have been diſcuſs'd by a com- Ieiſu 
mon Capacity, whether his Priſon or Palace was molt eli. I Fleſh 
ible, and with very Philoſophical Heſitation leaving the choly 
reference undetermined, in the following Lines. 22 
Sometimes am Ja King, light 

Then Treaſon makes me wiſh my ſelf a Beggar, mina 
And fo indeed Tam. Then cruſhing Penury © took 
Perſuades me I was better when a King, have 
Then am 1 King'd again whall 
Prior ſays very prettily, _ 
Againſt our Peace we arm our Will ; "ROS 
Amidſt our Plenty ſomething fil! and 


For Horſes, Houſes, Pictures, Planting, ſuffer 
Jo thee, to me, to him is wanting. | | 
That: cruel ſomething unpoſſet, 
Corrodes and leavens all the reft, 1 
Wat ſomething, if wwe could obtain, | 
Would ſoon create a future Pain. 


GIVE me leave to fortify my unlearned Reader with yy 


another Bit of Wiſdom from Fuvenal by Dryden. by 
Look round the habitable World, how few ſince 
Know their own Good, or knowing it, purſue ? furn 
How Void of Reaſon are our Hopes and Fear: ! hap] 


What inthe Conduct of our Life appears 

So well deſgn d, ſo luckily begun, 

But, when we have our Wiſh, we ii andont? S 
EVEN the Men that are diſtinguiſh'd by, and envied Je 
for, their ſuperior Good Senſe and Delicacy of Taſte, are 
ſubject to ſeveral Uneaſineſſes upon this account, that the MY © 
Men of leſs Penetration are utter Strangers to; and every 
little Abſurdity ruffles theſe fine Judgments, which would 
never diſturb the peaceful State of the leſs Diſcerning. r 

I ſhall.end this Eſſay with the following Story. There [ 


. 15 a Gentleman of my Acquaintance, of a Fortune, which 


may not only be calledealy but ſuperfluous; yet this Per: 
= {on 
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ſon has, by a great deal of Reflexion, found out a Me- 
tod to be as uneaſy as the worſt Circumſtances could 
have made him. By a free Life he had ſwelled hiinſelf 
above his natural Proportion, and by a reſtrained Lite had 
ſhrunk below it, and being by Nature Splenetick, and by 
Leiſure more fo, he began to bewail this his Loſs of 
Fleſh (tho' otherwiſe in perfect Health) as a very melan- 
choly Diminution. He became therefore the Reverſe of 
Ci/ar, and as a lean hungry-look'd Raſcal was the De- 
light of his Eyes, a flat ſleek-headed Fellow was his Abo- 
mination. To ſupport himſelf as well as he could, he 
took a Servant, for the very Reaſon every one elſe would 
have refuſed him, for being in a deep Conſumption ; and 
whilſt he has compared himſelf to this Creature, and 
with a Face of infinite Humour contemplated the Decay 
of his Body, I have ſeen the Maſter's Features proper” 
tionably riſe into a Boldneſs, as thoſe of his Slave ſunk 
and grew Languid. It was his Intereſt therefore not to 
ſuffer the too haſty Diſſolution of a Being, upon which 
his own, in ſome Meaſure, depended. In ſhort the Fel- 
low, by a little too muck Indulgence, began to look gay 
and plump upon his Maſter, who, according to Horace, 
Indi dus alterius macreſcit rebus opimis; 


þ and as he took him only for being in a Conſumption, by 

che fame way of thinking, he found it abſolutely neceſſa- 
ry to diſmiſs him for not being in one; and has told me 
lince, that he looks upon it as a very difficult Matter to 
furniſh himſelf with a Footman that is not altogether as 
happy as himſelf, 


d , X 

eg. Thurſday, May 14. 

2 — N = 
y quis enim virtutem amplectitur ipſam 

a Præmia fi tollas ?. F 8 . Juv. 

; I is uſual with Polemical Writers to object ill De- 
5 ſigns to their Adverſaries. This turns their Argu- 


ment into Satire, which inſtead of ſhewing an Error 
abe Underſtan ding, tends only to expoſe the Morals of 
| thoſe 
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thoſe they write againſt, I ſhall not act after this man. 
ner with reſpe& to the Free- t hinters. Virtue, and the 
Happineis of Society, are the great Ends which all Men 
ought to promote, and ſome of that Sect would be thought 
to have at Heart above the reſt of Mankind. But ſup- 
poſing thoſe who make that Profeſſion to carry on a good 
Deſign in the Simplicity of their Hearts, and according 
to their beſt Knowledge, yet it is much to be feared, 
thoſe weil-meaning Souls, while they endeavoured to re- 
commend Virtue, have in reality been advancing the 
Intereſts of Vice, which as I take to proceed from their 
Ignorance of Human Nature, we may hope, when they 
become fenfible of their Miſtake, they will, in conſe- as a 
quence of that beneficent Principle, they pretend to act to d 
upon, reform their Practice for the future. tho! 

THE Sages whom | have in my Eye ſpeak of Vir- dee 


tue as the moſt amiable thing in the World; but at the MW hav 


ſame time that they extol her Beauty, they take care to low 
leflen her Portion. Such Innocent Creatures are: they, ciſe 
and ſo great Strangers to the World, that they think this hay 
a likely Method to increaſe the Number of her Admirers, pin 

VIRTUE has in her ſelf the moſt engaging Charms 1 
and Chriſtianity, as it places her in the ſtrongeſt Light, 
and adorned with all her Native Attractions, ſo it kindles 
a new Fire in the Soul, by adding to them the unutterable 
Rewards which attend her Votaries in an Eternal State. 
Or if there are Men of a Saturnine and heavy Com- by 
plexion, who are not eafily lifted up by Hope, there 1s | 
the Proſpect of everlaſting Puniſhments to agitate their thr 
Souls, and frighten them into the Practice of Virtue, and hir 
an Averſion from Vice. | ſhe 

WHEREAS your ſober Free-thinkers tell you, ſhc 
that Virtue indeed is beautiful, and Vice deformed : the St: 


former deſerves your Love, and the Jatter your Abhor- ne! 
rence ; but then, it is for their own Sake, or on Account po 
of the Good and Evil which immediately attend them, his 
and are inſeparable from their reſpe&ive Natures. As W fo 
for the Immortality of the Soul, or Eternal Puniſhments ca 
and Rewards, thoſe are openly ridiculed, or rendered G 
ſuſpicious by the moſt ſly and laboured Artifice. co 


I will not ſay, theſe Men act treacherouſly in the W de 
Cauſe of Virtue ; but, will any one deny, that they act W fte 
fooliſhly, 
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fooliſhly, who pretend to advance the Intereſt of it by 
deſtroying or weakning the ſtrongeſt Motives to it, which 
are accommodated to all Capacities, and fitted to work 
on all Diſpoſitions, and enforcing thoſe alone which can 
affect only a generous and exalted Mind: 

SURELY they muſt be deſtitute of Paſſion them- 
ſelves, and unacquainted with the Force it hath on the 
Minds of others, who can imagine that the mere Beau- 
ty of Fortitude, 'Temperance and Juſtice, is ſufficient to 
ſuſtain the Mind of Man in a ſevere Courſe of Self-denial 
againft all the Temptations of preſent Profit and Senſuality. 

IT is my Opinion the Free-thinkers ſhould be treated 
as a Set of poor ignorant Creatures, that have not Senſe 
to diſcover the Excellency of Religion; it being evident 
thoſe Men are no Witches, nor likely to be guilty of any 
deep Deſign, who proclaim aloud to the World, that they 
have leſs Motives to Honeſty than the reft of their Fel- 
low-Subjects; who have all the Inducements to the Exer- 
ciie of any Virtue which a Free-thinker can pollibly 
have, and beſides, the Expectation of never-ending Hap- 
pineſs or Miſery as the Conſequence of their Choice. 
ARE not Men actuated by their Paſſions, and are 
not Hope and Fear the moſt powerful of our Paitions ? 
and are there any Objects which can rouſe and awaken 
our Hopes and Fears, like thoſe Proſpects that warm and 


penetrate the Heart of a Chriſtian, but are not regarded 


by a Free-thinker ? | | 

IT is not only a clear Point, that a Chriſtian breaks 
through ſtronger Engagements whenever he ſurrenders 
himſelf to commit a criminal Action, and is ſtung with a 
ſharper Remorle after it, than a Free-thinker ; but it 
ſhould even ſeem that a Man who believes no future 
State, would act a fooliſh Part in being thoroughly ho- 
neſt. For what Reaſon is there why ſuch a one ſhould 
poſtpone his own private Intereſt or Pleaſure to the doing 


his Duty? If a Chriſtian foregoes ſome preſent Advantage 


for the ſake of his Conſcience, he acts accountably, be- 
cauſe it is with the View of gaining ſome greater future 
Good. But he that, having no ſuch View, ſhould yet 
conſcientiouſly deny himſelf a preſent Good in any Inci- 
dent where he may fave Appearances, is altogether as 
Rupid as he that would truſt him at ſuch a Juncture. 7 
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IT will, perhaps, be ſaid, that Virtue is her own Re. 
ward, that a natural Gratification attends good Actions, 2 
which is alone ſufficient to excite Men to the Perfor. 
mance of them. But although there is nothing more lovely N 


than Virtue, and the Practice of it is the ſureſt way to 
ſolid, natural Happineſs, even in this Life; yet Titles, 
Eſtates, and fantaſtical Pleaſures, are more ardently 


ſought after by moſt Men, than the natural Gratifca- . 
tions of a reaſonable Mind; and it cannot be denied, 
that Virtue and Innocence are not always the readieſt 
Methods to attain that ſort of Happineſs. Beſides, the 


Fumes of Paſſion muſt- be allayed, and Reaſon muſt burn 
brighter than ordinary, to enable Men to ſee and reliſh Ea 


all the native Beauties and Delights of a virtuous Life, the 
lic And tho' we ſhould grant our Free-thinkers to be a Set his 
1th of refined Spirits, capable only of being enamoured of rac 
4 Virtue, yet what would become of the Bulk of Mankind tro 
I who have groſs Underſtandings, but lively Senſes and the 
4 ſtrong Paſſions? What a Deluge of Luſt, and Fraud, his 
H and Violence would in a little time overflow the whole Ip11 
| Nation, if theſe wiſe Advocates for Morality were uni- ho 

verſally hearkened to ? Laſtly, Opportunities do ſome- ole 
1 times offer in which a Man may wickedly make his For- ma 
Ll. tune, or indulge a Pleaſure, without fear of "Temporal Op] 


1 Damage, either in Reputation, Health, or Fortune. In 
ſuch Caſes what Reſtraint do they lie under who have no the 
Regards beyond the Grave? the inward Compunttiong Im 
of a wicked, as well as the Joys of an upright Mind, Mm} 
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being grafted on the Senſe of another State. n 

THE Thought, that our Exiſtence terminates with me 
this Life, doth naturally check the Soul in any generous Fe 
Purſuit, contract her Views, and fix them on temporary of 


and ſelfiſh Ends. It dethrones the Reaſon, extinguiſhes all gle 
Noble and Heroick Sentiments, and ſubjects the Mind to th: 
the Slavery of every preſent Paſſion. The wiſe Heathens ter 
of Antiquity were not ignorant of this; hence they en- 
deavour d by Fables, and Conjectures, and the Glimmer- th 
ings of Nature, to poſſeſs the Minds of Men with the Be- | 
lief of a future State, which has been ſince brought to me 
light by the Goſpel, and is now moſt inconſiſtently de- me 
cry d by a few weak Men, who would have us believe that 
J they promote Virtue by turning Religion into ng Int 
f | . | 'r10aJy 
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Ouid mentem traæiſſi polo, quid profuit altum = 
Erexifſe caput? pecudum fi more pererrant. Claud. 


Was conſidering laſt Night, when I could not ſleep, 
how noble a Part of the Creation Man was deſigned to 
be, and how diſtinguiſhed in all his Actions above other 
Earthly Creatures. From whence I fell to take a View of 


the Change and Corruption which he has introduced into 


his own Condition, the grovelingAppetites, the mean Cha- 
racers of Senſe, and wild Courſes of Paſſions, that caſt him 
from the Degree in which Providence had placed him, 
the debaſing himſelf with Qualifications not his own, and 
his degenerating into a lower Sphere of Action. This in- 


ſpired me with a Mixture of Contempt and Anger; which, 


however, was not ſo violent as to hinder the Return of 
Sleep, but grew confuſed as that came upon me, and 
made me end my Reflexions with giving Mankind the 
opprobrious Names of Inconſiderate, Mad and Fooliſh. 
HERE methought, where my waking Reaſon left 
the Subject, my Fancy purſued it in a Dream; and I 


imagined my ſelf in a loud Soliloquy of Paſſion, railing at 
my Species, and walking hard to get rid of the Compa- 
ny [ deſpiſed ; when two Men who had over-heard me 


made up on either hand. "Theſe I obſerved had many 
Features in common, which might occaſion the Miſtake 


of one for the other in thoſe to whom they appear ſin- 
gle; but I, who ſaw them together, could eaſily perceive, 


that though there was an Air of Severity in each, it was 
tempered with a natural Sweetneſs in the one, and by 
turns conſtrained or ruffled by the Deſigns of Malice in 

the other. | | 
I was at a Loſs to know the Reaſon of their joining 
me ſo briskly, when he whoſe Appearance diſpleaſed me 
moſt, thus addreſſed his Companion, Pray Brother let 
him alone, and we ſhall immediately fee him transformed 
into a Tiger. This track me with Horror, which the 
other 
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other perceived, and pitying my Diſorder, bid me he 
of good Courage, for though I had been Savage in my 
Treatment of Mankind, (whom I ſhould rather reform 
than rail againſt) he would, however, endeavour to 
reſcue me from my Danger. At this I looked a litile 


more chearful, and while I teſtified my Reſignation to 


him, we ſaw the Angry Brother fling away from us in a 
Paſſion for his Diſappointment. Being now left to my 
Friend, I went back with him at his Deſire, that I might 
know the Meaning of thoſe Words which had fo af- 
frighted me. 

AS we went along, To inform you, ſays he, with 
whom you have this Adventure, my Name is Reproof, 
and his Reproach, both born of the ſame Mother, but of 
different Fathers. Truth is our common Parent. Friend- 
hip, who ſaw her, fell in Love with her, and ſhe being 
pleaſed with him, he begat me upon her, but a while 


after Enmity lying in Ambuſh for her, became the Father 


of him whom you ſaw along with me. The Temper of 
our Mother inclines us to the ſame fort of Buſineſs, the 
informing Mankind of their Faults ; but the different 
Complexions of our Fathers make us differ in our De- 
hgns and Company. I have a natural Benevolence in 
my Mind which engages me with Friends, and he a na- 
tural Impetuoſity in his, which caſts him among Enemies. 

AS he thus diſcourſed we came to a Place where 
there were three Entrnces into as many ſeveral Walks, 


which lay aſide of one another. We paſſed into the mid- 


dlemoſt, a plain ſtraight regular Walk, ſet with Trees, 
which added to the Beauty of the Place, but did not ſo 
cloſe their Boughs over head as to exclude the Light 
from it. Here as we walked I was made to obſerve, 
how the Road on one hand was full of Rocks and Pre- 
cipices, over which Reproach (who had already gotten 
thither) was furiouſly driving unhappy Wretches; the 
ether ſide was all laid out in Gardens of gaudy 'Tulips, 


amongſt whoſe Leaves the Serpents wreath'd, and at the 


end of every grafly Walk the Inchantreſs Flattery was 
weaving Bowers to lull Souls aſleep in. We continued 
ſtill walking on the middle way, 'til! we arrived at 2 
Building in which it terminated. This was formerly 
erected by Truth for a Watch-Tower, from whence ar 

| | too 
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took a View of the Earth, and, as ſhe ſaw occaſion, 
ſent out Reproof, or even Reproach, for our Reforma- 
tion. Over the Door I took notice that a Face was 
carved with a Heart upon the Lips of it, and preſently 
called to mind that this was the Ancients Emblem of 
Sincerity. In the Entrance I met with Freedom of Speech 
and Complaiſance, who had for a long time looked upon 
one another as Enemies; but Reprosf has ſo happily 
brought them together, that they now act as Friends and 
Fellow-Agents in the ſame Family. Before I aſcended 
the Stairs, I had my Eyes purified by a Water which 
made me ſee extremely clear, and I think they faid it 
ſprung in a Fit, from whence (as Democritus had reported) 
they formerly brought up Truth, who had hid her ſelf 
init. I was then admitted to the upper Chamber of 
Proſpect, which was called the Knowledge of Mankind; 
here the Window was no ſooner opened but I perceived 
the Clouds to roll off and part before me, and a Scene 
of all the Variety of the World preſented it ſelf. 

BUT how different was Mankind in this View, from 
what it uſed to appear! Methought the very Shape of 
moſt of them was loſt ; ſome had the Heads of Dogs, 
others of Apes or Parrots, and in ſhort, wherever any 
one took upon him the inferior and unworthy Qualities 
of other Creatures, the Change of his Soul became vilible 
in kis Countenance. The ſtrutting Pride of him who is 
endued with Brutality inſtead of Courage made his Face 
ſhoot out into the Form of a Horſe s; his Eyes became 
prominent, his Noſtrils widened, and his Wig untying 
flowed down on one fide of his Neck in a waving Mane. 
The Talkativeneſs of thoſe who love the IIl-natüre of 
Converſation made them turn into Aſemblies of Gee/e, 
their Lips hardened to Bills by eternal uſing, they gabbled 
tor Diverſion, they hiſſed in Scandal, and their Ruffles 
falling back on their Arms, a Succeſſion of little Feathers 
appeared, which formed Wings for them to flutter with 
from one Viſit to another. The Envious and Malicious 
lay on the Ground with the Heads of different ſorts of 
Serpents, and not endeavouring to ere& themſelves, but 
meditating Miſchief to others, they ſuck d the Poiſon of 
the Earth, ſharpened their Tongues to Stings upon the 
Stones, and roll'd their Trains unperceivably vr 
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another Creature; but this I took to be far from a Privi. 


immediately began to gather again, and cloſe from eithe 
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their Habits. The Hypocritical Oppreſſors wore the Fa all 
of Crocodiles, their Mouths were Inſtruments of Cruelty WW av 
their Eyes of Deceit; they committed Wickedneſs, au arc 
bemoaned that there ſhould be ſo much of it in th MW Re 
World; they devoured the Unwary, and wept over thi fec 
Remains of them. The Covetous had ſo hooked and wom ig 
their Fingers by counting Intereft upon Intereſt, that they MW kn 
were converted to the Claws of Harpies, and theſe they che 
ſtill were ſtretching out for more, yet {till ſeem'd unſais.lff W. 
fy'd with their Acquiſitions. The Sharpers had the Loch Ae. 
of Camelions; they every Minute changed their Ap. of 
pearance, and fed on Swarms of Flies which fell as h ſee 
many Cullies amongſt them. The Bully ſeem'd a Dung 8⁴⁸ 
hil Cock, he creſted well, and bore his Comb aloft; i ing 
was beaten by almoſt every one, yet ſtill ſung for Tr. tha 
umph ; and only the mean Coward prick'd up the Ean Ma 
of a Hare to fly before him. Criticks were turn'd ino is 
Cats, whoſe Pleaſure and Grumbling go together, Pop; the! 
were Apes in embroider'd Jackets. Flatterers were curld 
Spaniels, fawning and crouching. The Crafty had the \ 
Face of a Fox, the Slothful of an Aſs, the Cruel of i © 
Wolf, the IIIl-bred of a Bear, the Leachers were Goats, Wo 
and the Gluttons Swine. Drunkenneſs was the only Vice 
that did not change the Face of its Profeſſors into that 0 


lege, for theſe two Reaſons ; becauſe it ſufficiently de. 
forms them of it ſelf, and becauſe none of the lower Rank 
of Beings 1s guilty of ſo fooliſh an Intemperance. 

AS J was taking a View of theſe Repreſentationss 
Things, without any more Order than is uſual in a Drean, Ne 
or in the Confuſion of the World it ſelf, I perceived a 
Concern within me for what 1 faw; my Eyes began — 
moiſten, and as if the Virtue of that Water with which 9, 
they were purified was loſt for a time, by their being 
touched with that which aroſe from a Paſlion, the Cloud T 


hand upon the Proſpect. I then turned towards my Guide 
wio addreſſed himſelf to me after this manner. You wed 
have ſeen the Condition of Mankind when it deſcendif defen 
from its Dignity ; now therefore guard your ſelf fron 
that Degeneracy by a modeit Greatneſs of Spirit on one 


ſide, and a conſcious Shame on the other, Endeavor © ; 
| allo 
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alſo with a Generoſity of Goodneſs to make your Friends 
„Ware of it; let them know what Defects you perceive 
ne growing upon them; handle the Matter as you fee 
Reaſon, either with the Airs of ſevere or humourous Af- 
tel ſection; ſometimes plainly deſcribing the Degeneracy in 
its full proper Colours, or at other times letting them 


. know that if they proceed as they have begun, you give 
hey them to ſuch a Day, or ſo many Months, to turn Bears, 
Wolves or Foxes, c. Neither negle& your more remote 
ok Acquaintance, where you ſee any worthy and ſuſceptible 
Ap of Admonition ; expoſe the Beaſts whoſe Qualities you 
dee them putting on, where you have no mind to en- 
nei $22 with their Perſons. The Poſlibility of their apply- 


ng this is very obvious: The Egyptians ſaw it fo clearly, 


A, that they made the Pictures of Animals explain their 
dan Minds to one another inſtead of Writing; and indeed it 
ino is hardly to be miſſed, ſince Z/op took them out of 
op their Mute Condition, and taught them to ſpeak for 


themſelves with relation to the Actions of Mankind. 

MY Guide had thus concluded, and I was promiſing 
to write down what was ſhown me for the Service of the 
World, when I was awaken'd by a zealous old Servant 
of mine, who brought me the Examiner, and told me 
vith Looks full of Concern, he was afraid I was in it 
again, | | 


N* 579. Saturday, May 16. 


11 


— 


Quam multa injuſta ac prava frant moribus ! Ter, 


T is of no ſmall Concern to me that the Intereſts of 
Virtue are ſupplanted by common Cuſtom, and Re- 
gard for indifferent things. Thus Mode and Faſhion 
defend the moſt abſurd and unjuſt Proceedings, and no 
Body is out of Countenance for doing w at every Body 
practiſes, though at the ſame time there is no one who 
is not convinced in his own Judgment of the Errors in 
„„ 3 which 
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which he goes on with the Multitude. My Correſpon- 
dent, who writes me the following Letter, has put to. 
gether a great many Points which would deſerve ſeriom 
Conſideration, as much as things which at firſt Appearance 
bear a weightier Aſpect. He recites almoſt all the little 
Arts that are uſed in the way to Matrimony, by the Pa. 
rents of young Women. There is nothing more common 
than for People, who have good and worthy Characters, 
to run, without Reſpect to the Laws of Gratitude, into 
the moſt exorbitant Demands for their Children, upon 
no other Foundation than that which ſhould incline 
them to the quite contrary, the unreſerved Affection of 
the Lover. I ſhall at this time, by inſerting my Corre- 
ſpondent's Letter, lay ſuch Offences before all Parents 
and Daughters reſpectively, and reſerve the particular 


Inſtances to be conſidered in future Precautions. 


To NESTORIZONSIDE, £7; 


. | 
c I Have for ſome time retired my ſelf from the Town 
© 4 and Buſineſs to a little Seat, where a pleaſant Cham- 
£ Pian Country, good Roads and healthful Air tempt me 
often Abroad, and being a ſingle Man have contracted 
more Acquaintance than is ſuitable to my Years, or a- 
greeable to the Intentions of Retirement I brought down 
with me hither, Among others, I have a young Neigh- 
bour, who, yeſterday, imparted to me the Hiſtory of 
an honourable Amour, which has been carried on 2 
conſiderable time with a great deal of Love on his fide, 
and (as he ſays he has been made'to believe) with ſome- 
thing very unlike Averſion on the young Lady's. But 
ſo Matters have been contrived; that he could never get 
to know her Mind throughly : When he was firſt ac- 
quainted with her, he might be as intimate with her as 
other People; but ſince he firſt declared his Paſſion, he 
has never been admitted to wait upon her, or to ſee her, 
other than in Publick. If he went to her Father's Houſe, 
and deſired to viſit her, ſhe was either to be Sick, or 


« Fathers 


out of the way, and no body would come near him in 
two Hours, and then he ſhould be received as if he 
s had committed ſome ſtrange Offegce. If he asked her 
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Fathers leave to viſit her, the old Gentleman was mute. 
« If he put it Negatively, and asked if he refuſed it, the 
Father would anſwer with a Smile, No, I don't /ay fo 


« neither. If they talked of the Fortune, he had conſi - 


« dered his Circumſtances, and it every Day diminiſhed. 
If the Settlements came into Debate, he had conſidered 
i the young Gentleman's Eſtate, and daily increafed his 
« Expectations. If the Mother was conſulted, ſhe was 
« mightily for the Match, but affected ſtrangely the ſhew- 


ing her Cunning in perplexing Matters. It went off 


+ ſeemingly ſeveral times, but my young Neighbour's 
« Paſſion was ſuch that it eaſily revived upon the leaſt En- 
© couragement given him; but tired out with Writing 
' (the only Liberty allowed him) and receiving Anſwers 
at Croſs Purpoſes, deſtitute of all Hopes, he at length 
« wrotea formal Adieu; but it was very unfortunately 
timed, for ſoon after he had the long wiſn'd- for Oppor- 
' tunity of finding her at a diſtance from her Parents. 


Struck with the joyful News, in heat of Paſſion, reſo- 


' Jute to do any thing rather than leave her, down he 
comes Poſt, directly to the Houſe where ſhe was, with- 
out any preparatory Interceſſion after the Provocation 
' of an Adieu. She, in a premeditated Anger to ſhew 
her Reſentment, refuſed to ſee him. He, in a kind of 
fond Phrenzy, abſent from himſelf, and exaſperated into 
Rage, curſed her heartily ; but returning to himſelf, 
was all Confuſion, Repentance and Submiſſion, but in 
' vain; the Lady continued inexorable, and ſo the Affair 

ended in a manner that renders them very unlikely ever 
to meet again. Through the Purſuit of the whole Story 
' (whereof I give but a ſhort Abſtract) my young Neigh- 
' bour appeared ſo touched, and diſcover'd ſuch certain 
Marks of unfeigned Love, that I can't but be heartily 
' forry for them both. When he was gone, I fat down 


immediately to my Scrutore, to give you the Account, 


whoſe Buſineſs, as a Guardian, it is to tell your Wards 
what is to be avoided, as well as what is fit to be done. 
And I humbly propoſe, that you will upon this Occaſion 

extend your Inſtructions to all ſorts of People concern- 

ed in Treaties of this Nature, (which, of all others, do 

moſt nearly concern Human Life) ſuch as Parents, 

Daughters, Lovers, and Confidents of both Sexes. I 

Ls: « defire 
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'« deſire leave to obſerve, that the Miſtakes in this Court. 
© ſhip (which might otherwiſe probably have ſucceeded 
* happily) ſeem chiefly theſe four, vix. | 

1. THE Father's cloſe Equivocal Management, ſo 
as always to keep a Reſervation to uſe upon Occaſioz, 
* when he found himſelf preſt. | 

2. THE Mother's affecting to appear extremely 
* Artful. 

* 3. A Notion, in the Daughter, (who is a Lady of 
ſingular Good Senſe and Virtue) that no Man can love 
her as he eught, who can deny any thing her Parent 
demand. 

4. CARRYING on the Affair by Letters and 
* Cenfidents, without ſufficient Interviews. 

* I think you cannot fail obliging many in the World, 
beſides my young Neighbour and me, if you pleaſe 
to give your Thoughts upon Treaties of this Nature, 
wherein all the Nobility and Gentry of this Nation ſin 
the unfortunate Methods Marriages are at preſent in) 
come at one time or other unavoidably to be en- 
gaged; eſpecially it's my humble Requeſt you will be 
particular in ſpeaking to the following Points, to wit, 
„I. WHETHER Honourable Love ought to be 
mentioned firſt to the young Lady or her Parents. 

2. IF to the young Lady firſt, whether a Man is 
< obliged to comply with all the Parents demand after- 
* wards, under Pain of breaking off diſhonourably. 

* 3. IFtothe Parents firſt, whether the Lover may in- 
ſiſt upon what the Father pretends to give, and refuſe 
to make ſuch Settlement as muſt incapacitate him for 
any thing afterwards, without juſt Imputation of being 
Mercenary, or putting a Slight upon the Lady, by en- 
tertaining Views upon the Contingency of her Death. 
WHAT Inſtructions a Mother ought to give 
her Daughter upon ſuch Occaſions, and what the old 
Lady's Part properly is in ſuch Treaties, her Husband 
<'being alive. 0 | 

5. HOW far a young Lady is in Duty obliged te 
© -oblerve-her Mother's Directions, and not to receive any 
Letters or Meſſages without her Knowledge. 

*6. HOW fara Daughter is obliged to exert the Pow- 
© ox ſhe has ever ker Lover, for the Eaſe and Advance 
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urt. of her Father and his Family; and how far ſhe may 

ded i © conſult and endeavour the Intereſt of the Family ſhe 
is to marry into. | | 

toi © 7. HOW far Letters and Confidents of both Sexes. 

on, © may regularly be employed, and wherein they are im- 
proper. | | 

nely . 9. WHEN a young Lady's Pen is employed about 


K —— wt CA 


«© Settlements, Fortunes, or the like, whether it be an Af- | 
y of front to give the ſame Anſwers as if it had been in the 4) 
love MW Hand. Writing of thoſe that inſtructed her. | 14 
enz * LAST LY, be pleaſed at your Leiſure to correct that | 1 | 
too common way among Fathers, of publiſhing in the 14 
aud World, that they will give their Daughters twice the Iii 
Fortune they really intend, and thereby draw young 14 
ld, Gentlemen, whoſe Eſtates are often in Debt, into a Di- Mich 


eaſe W * lemma, either of croſſing a fixed Inclination, contracts. 
ure, ed by a long Habit of thinking upon the ſame Perſon, 
nn and ſo being miſerable that way, or elſe beginning. the 
in) World under a Burden they can never get quit of, 
en. * THUS, ſage Sir, have I laid before you all that does 
be at preſent occur to me on the important Subject of 
Wit, © Marriage; but before I ſeat up my Epiſtle, I muſt de- 
be * fire you farther to confider how far Treaties of this 
Sort come under the Head of Bargain and Sale. Whe- 
nil ther you cannot find out Meaſures to have the whole 
fer. ' tranſacted in fairer and more open Market than at pre- 
' ſent. How would it become you to put the Laws in 
in: Execution againſt Foreſtallers, Who take up the young 
Things of each Sex before they are expoſed to an honeſt: 
for * Sale, or the Worth or Imperfection of the. Purchaſe is 
eng thoroughly conſider'd? . 
Fa ; WE mightily want a. Demand for Women in theſe 
th. Parts. 


22 * A. 
- Oar — 


J an, Sagacious Sir, 


Your moſt Obedient and 


an | moſt humble Servant, 
ow. | . . 
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Nec ſibi fed toti genitum ſe credere Mundo. Lucan, 


Publick Spirit is ſo great and amiable a Character, 
AN that moſt People pretend to it, and perhaps think 
they have it in the moſt ordinary Occurrences of 


Life. Mrs. Cornelia Lizard buys abundance of Romancey 


for the Encouragement of Learning; and Mrs. Annabella 
ſquanders away her Money in buy ing fine Clothes, becauſe 
it ſets a great many poor People at Work. I knowa 
Gentleman, who drinks vaſt quantities of Ale and Oe. 
ber, to encourage our own Manufactures; and another 
who takes his three Bottles of French Claret every Night, 
becauſe it brings a great Cuſtom to the Crown. 

I have been led into this Chat, by reading ſome Let- 
ters upon my Paper of Thur/day was ſennight. Having 
there acquainted the World, that I have, by long Con- 
templation and Philoſophy, attained to ſo great a Strength 
of Fancy, as to believe every thing to be my own, which 
other People poſſeſs only for Oſtentation; it ſeems that 
ſome Perſons have taken it in their Heads, that they are 
publick Benefactors to the World, while they are only 
indulging their own Ambition or Infirmities. My firſt 
Letter is from an Ingenious Author, who is a great 
Friend to his Country, becauſe he can get neither Vie- 
tuals nor Clothes any other way. 


To NESTORIRONSIDE, EV: 

S IR. 1 

* all the Precautions with which yeu have inſtructed 
the World, I like that beſt, which is upon Nats- 

ral and Fantaſlical Pleaſure, becauſe it falls in very much 

with my own way of Thinking. As you receive real 

Delight from what creates only imaginary Satisfactions 

jn others; ſo do I raiſe to my ſelf all the Conveniencies 


* of Life by amuſing the Fancy of the World, I am, 
m 
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zin a word, a Member of that numerous Tribe, who 
« write for their Daily Bread. I flouriſh in a Dearth of 
Foreign News; and though I do not pretend to the 
« Spleen, Iam never ſo well as in the time of a Weſterly 
Wind. When it blows from that auſpicious Point, I 
' raiſe to my ſelf Contributions from the Britiſb Ile, by 
« affrighting my Superſtitious Country- men with Printed 
Relations of Murders, Spirits, Prodigies or Montters. 
* According as my Neceſſities ſuggeſt to me, I hereby 
provide for my Being. The laſt Summer paid a large 
Debt for Brandy and Tobacco, by a wonderful Deſcrip- 


tion of a fiery Dragon, and lived for ten Days together 


upon a Whale and a Mermaid. When Winter draws 
near, I generally conjure up my Spirits, and have my 


Apparitions ready againſt long dark Evenings. From 


November laſt to Fanuary I lived ſolely upon Murders; 
© and have, fince that time, had a comfortable Subſi- 


* ſtence from a Plague and a Famine. I made the Pope 


pay for my Beef and Mutton laſt Lent, out of pure Spite 
to the Romiſb Religion; and at preſent my good Friend 
* the King of Saveder finds me in clean Linen, and the 
Mufti gets me Credit at the Tavern. 

* THE aſtoniſhing Accounts that I record, I uſually 
* enliven with Wooden Cuts, and the like paltry Em- 


* belliſhments. They adminifter to the Curioſity of my 


Fellow- Subjects, and not only advance Religion and 
* Virtue, but take reſtleſs Spirits off from meddling, 
« with the Publick Affairs. I therefore cannot think 
my ſelf an uſeleſs Burden upon Earth; and that I 
may ſtill do the more Good in my Generation, I 


„ ſhall give the World, in a ſhort time, an Hiſtory of 


my Life, Studies, Maxims and Atchievements, pro- 
5 oy my Bookſeller advances a round Sum for my 
Copy. 


T am, $ TR, Yours. 


THE ſecond is from an old Friend of mine in the- 
Country, who fancies that he is perpetually doing Good, 
becauſe he cannot live without Drinking, 
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Old IRON, 


VV E take thy Papers in at the Bowling- Green, where 
the Country Gentlemen meet every Tueſaay, 
and we look upon thee as a comical Dog. Sir Harry 
was hugely pleaſed at thy Fancy of growing rich at 
other Foiks Coft ; and for my own part I like my own 
way of Life the better, ſince 1 find I do my Neigh-. 
beurs as much Good as my ſelf. I now ſmoke my 
Pipe with the greater Pleaſure, becauſe my Wife fays, 
ſhe likes it well enough at ſecond Hand; and drink ſtale 
Beer the more hardly, becauſe, unleſs I will, no Body 
elle does. I deſign to ſtand for our Borough the next 
Election, on purpoſe to make the Squire on c' other fide 
Tap luſtily for the Good of our Town; and have ſome 
thoughts of trying to get Knighted, becauſe our Neigh- 
bours take a Pride in ſaying, they have been with Sir 
ſuch a one. 
* I have a Pack of pure flow Hounds againſt thou 
com'ſt into the Country, and Nanny my fat Doe ſhall 
bleed when we have thee at Hawthorn- Hall. Priythee 
do not keep ſtaring at Gilt Coaches, and ſtealing Neck- 
laces and Trinkets from People with thy Looks. Take 
my Word for't, a Gallon of my October will do thee 
more Good than al! thou canſt get by fine Sights at 
London, which I'll engage thou may'ſt put in the Shine 
of thine Eye. | 


SS a a Sa 4-6 
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J am, Old IR o N, 
Thine ta Command, 
Nic. Hawthorn, 


THE third is from a Lady who is going to ruin her 
Family by Coaches and Liveries, purely out of Com- 


paſſion to us poor People that cannot go to the Price of 


them, 7 | 


T7272; | 
0 J Am a Lady of Birth and Fortune, but never knew, 
* 3 till laſt Thur/day, that the Splendor of my Equi- 
page was ſo benchcial ro my, Country. I whl not deny 
; * that 


2 
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« that I have dreſt for ſome Years out of the Pride of my 


Heart; but am very glad that you bave ſo far ſettled 


my Conſcience in that particular, that I can now look 
upon my Vanities as ſo many Virtues. Since I am 
* fatiched that my Perſon and Garb give Pleaſure to my 


« Fellow-Creatures, I ſhall not think the three Hours 


« Buſineſs, I uſually attend at my Toilette, below the 
« Dignity of a Rational Soul. I am content to ſuffer 
great Torment from my Stays, that my Shape may 
appear graceful to the Eyes of others; and often mor- 


« tify my ſelf with Faſting, rather than my Fatneſs ſhould | 


give Diſtaſte to any Man in England. 


J am making up a rich Brocade for the Benefit of 
* Mankind, and deſign, in a little time, to treat the 
Town with a thouſand Pounds worth of Jewels. 1 
* have ordered my Chariot to be new painted for your . 


* Uſeand the World's; and have prevailed upon my Hus- 


band to preſent you with a Pair of fine Flanders Mares, 
* by driving them every Evening round the Ring, Gay 
Pendants for my Ears, a coſtly Croſs for my Neck, a 
Diamond of the beſt Water for my Finger, ſhall be - 
© purchaſed at any rate to enrich you; and I am reſolved . 


* to be a Patriot in every Limb. My Hasband will not 


* ſcruple to oblige me in theſe Trifles, fince I have 
* perſuaded him from your Scheme, that Pin Money is 
only ſo much ſet apart for charitable Uſes- You fee, 
Sir, how expenſive. you are to me, and I hope you 
* will efteem me accordingly; eſpecially when I aſſure 


you that I am, as far as you can ſee me, 


intirely Yours, 


CL E-0.R &s-:, 
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Ne 59. Tueſday, May 19. 


Sic Honor & nomen Divinis Vatilus atque 
Carminibys wenit 


Hor, 


HE Tragedy of Cato has increaſed the Number of 

my Correipondents, but none of them can take it 

ill chat I give the Preference to the Letters which 

come from a Learned Body, and which on this Occaſion 
may not improperly be termed the Plauſus Academici, 
The firſt is from my Lady Lixard's youngeſt Son, who 


(as I mentioned in a former Precaution ) is Fellow of A. 


Souls, and applies himſelf to the Study of Divinity. 
8 1 K. 5 


N | RETURN you Thanks for your Preſent of Cats: 
« & | have read it over ſeveral times with the greatel 
Attention and Pleaſure imaginable: You deſire to 
« know my Thoughts of it, and at the ſame time com. 
* pliment me upon my Knowledge of the Ancient 
Poets; perhaps you may not allow me to be a gud 
Judge of them, when I tell you, that the Tragedy 
of Cato exceeds, in my Opinion, any of the Drama 
tick Pieces of the Ancients. But thoſe are Books [ 
have ſoms time ſince laid by, being as you know 
engaged in the Reading of Divinity, and converſant 
* chiefly in the Poetry of the truly inſpired Writers. | 
# ſcarce thought any Modern Tragedy could have mixed 
* ſuitably with ſuch ſerious Studies, and little imagined 
to have found ſuch exquiſite Poetry, much lets ſuch 
« exalted Sentiments of Virtue, in the Dramatick Per- 
s formance of a Cotemporary. 

* HOW etegant, juft and virtuous is that Reflexion of 
s Portius ? 


The Ways of Heav'n are dark and intricate, 
Puzxitd in Maxet and perplex d with Errors; 


Out 


Tr, 


— 
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Our Underſtanding traces em in vain, 

Loft and beauilder d in the fruitleſs Search; 
Nor fees with howo much Art the Windings run, 
Nor auhere the Regular Confuſien ends. 


*CATO's Soliloquy at the beginning of the fifth: 
Act is inimitable, as indeed is almoſt every thing in: 
«the whole Play; but what 1 would obterve, by par- 
« ticularly pointing at theſe Places is, that ſuch virtuous 
and moral Sentiments were never before put into the 
Mouth of a Briti Actor; and I congratulate my 
Country men on the Virtue they have ſhown in giving 
them (as you tell me) ſuch loud and repeated Applauſes, 
„They have now cleared themſelves of the Imputation 
which a late Writer had thrown upon tkem in his 
* co2d Speculation. Give me leave to tranſcribe. his- 
Words. IS | | 

„IN the firſt. Scene of Tereuce's Play, the Se/fTor- 
' mentor, When one of the old Men accuſes the other 
« of Impertinence for interpoſing in his Affairs, he 
« anſwers, J am a Man, and cannot help feeling any 
« Sorrow that can arrive at Man: It is faid this Sen- 
* tence was received with Univerſal Applauſe. There 
« cannot be a greater Argument of the general good 
« Underſtanding of a People, than a ſudden Conſent. 
« to give their Approbation of a Sentiment Which has 
no Emotion in it. 

* IF it were ſpoken with never ſo great Skill in the 
« Actor, the manner of uttering that Sentence could have: 
* nothing in it which could ſtrike any but People of: 
e the greateſt Humanity, nay People elegant and skil- 
ful in Qbſervations upon it. It is poſſible he might 
have laid his Hand on his Breaſt, and with a win 
“ning Infinuation in his Countenance, expreſſed to 
„his Neighbour, that he was a Man who made his 
“ Caſe his own ;. yet I'll engage a Player in Covent - 
Garden might hit ſuch an Attitude a thouſand times 
before he. would have been regarded. *© Theſe Obſer- 
* vations in favour of the Roman People, may now be 
very juſtly applied to our own. Natiog. 
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N! 
Here awill I bod. If there's a Pow'r above us, 
And that there is all Nature cries aloud 0 
Through all her Warks) He muſt delight in Virtue; \ 
And that which he delights in muſt be happy. | 
* THIS will be allowed, I hope, to be as virtuous . 
© a Sentiment as that which he quotes out of Terence ; = 
* and the general Applauſe with which (you ſay) it Po 
« was received, muſt certainly make this Writer (not- 6 . 
* withſtanding his great Aſſurance in pronouncing upon ve 
* our ill Taſte) alter his Opinion of his Countrymen. * 
* OUR Poetry, I believe, and not our Morals, has 2 
been generally worſe than that of the Romans; for tis M's 
plain, when we can equal the beſt Dramatick Perfor- 2 
2 


« mance of that polite Age, a Briti Audience may vie 
with the Roman Theatre in the Virtue of their Ap- W « p 
0 (ED | 
6 plauſes. 4 
* HOWEVER different in other Things our Opi-  « \s 
* nions may be, all Parties agree in doing Honour te 1 « 1 


a Man who is an Honour to our Country: How are 90 
* our Hearts warmed by this excellent Tragedy with the v 
Love of Liberty and our Conſtitution? How irrefiſti- W « 


* ble is Virtue in the Character of Cato? Who would Y * 
not ſay with the Numidian Prince to Marcia, 


T1] gaze for ever on thy Godlike Father, 
Tranſplanting, one by one, into my Life 
His bright Perfections, till I ſhine like him. 


4. Rome herſelf received not ſo great Advantages from 
her Patriot, as Britain will from this admirable Re- c 
« preſentation of him: our Brir/h Cato improves our c 
* Language as well as our Morals, nor will it be in the « { 
Power of Tyrants to rob us of him, (or, to. uſe the e 

C 


«* laſt Line of an Epigram to the Author) 1 
In vain your Cato ſtabs, he cannot die. : i 
Jam, S 1 R, | « \ 

Oxon. All-Souls, Your moſt Obliged, |; 


Col. May 6. Humble Servant, . 
| William Lizard. MW * ; 


Mr. 


Ir 
E 


Fe 
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My. TRONSIDE, Oxon. Chriſt-Church, May 7. 


; O U are, I perceive, a very wary old Fellow, more 
* L cautious than a late Brother-Writer of yours, 
* who, at the Rehearſal of a new Play, would, at the 
hazard of his Judgment, endeavour to prepoſleſs the 
Town in its Favour ; whereas you very prudently 


* waited till the Tragedy of Cato had gained an univerſal 


* and irreſiſtible Applauſe, and then with great Boldneſs 
venture to pronounce your Opinion of it to be the 


* ame with. that of all Mankind. I'll leave you to 


* conſider whether ſuch a Conduct becomes a Guardian 


who ought to peint out to us proper Entertainments, 
and inſtruct us when to beſtow our Applauſe. How- 


* Directions ; and I muſt tell you, that nene here were 
earlier or louder in their Praiſes of Cato, than we 
" at Chriſt. Church. This may, I hope, convince you, 
that we don't deſerve the Character (which envious 
dull Fellows give us) of allowing no Body to have 


Wit or Parts but thoſe of our own Body, eſpecially 


" when I let you know that we are many of us, 
| . Tour Aﬀedionate, 
Humble Servants, 


To NESTOR InonsIiDE, £5. 
Hr. IX oN 1b f, Oxon. Wad. Col. May 7. 


l W E R E the Seat of the Muſes ſilent, while London 


is ſo loud in their Applauſe of Cato, the Univer- 
* fity's Title to that Name might very well be ſuſpected; 
Din Juſtice therefore to your Alma Mater, let the 
„World know our Opinion of that Tragedy here. 
THE Author's other Works had rais'd our Expec- 
tation of it to a very great Height, yet it exceeds 
whatever we could promiſe to our ſelves from fo great 
© a Genius. | 
*CASAR will no longer be a Hero in our Decla: 
* mations : This Tragedy has at once ſtripp'd him of 
all the Flattery and falſe Colours, which Hiftorians 
* and the Claſſick Authors had thrown upon him, and 


e 


ever, in ſo plain a Caſe, we did not wait for your 
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« we fhall for the future treat him as a Murderer of the 
« beſt Patriot of his Age, and a Deſtroyer of the Liber. 
ties of his Country. Cato, as repreſented in theſe 
Scenes, will caſt a. blacker Shade on the Memory of 
« that Uſurper, than the Picture of him did upon his 
Triumph. Had this finiſn'd Dramatick Piece appear'd 
« ſome hundred Years ago, Cæſar would have loſt ſo 
many Centuries of Fame, and Monarchs had diſdain'd 
to let themſelves be called by his Name. However it 
will bean Honour to the Times we live in, to have 
had ſuch a Work produced in them, and a pretty Spe. 
«. culation for Poſterity to obſerve that the Tragedy of 
Cato was ated with general Applauſe in 1713. 


Jan, S I R, 


Your moſt Humble Servant, &c. 


A. B, 


P.S. The French Tranſlation of Cato, now in the 


» 4 jp 


Prefs, will, I hope, be in U/um Delpbini. 


Nihil legebat quod non eæcerperei. Plin. Epiſt. 
T N. ESTORIRON SIDI, E/. 


SIX, 
0 F HERE is nothing in which Men deceive them- 
c ſelves more ridiculouſly, than in the Point of 
Reading, and which, as it's commonly practiſed un- 
* der the Notion of Improvement, has leſs Advan- 
tage. The generality of Readers who are pleaſed 
* with wandring over a Number of Books almoſt at the 
* fame Inſtant, or if confined to one, who purſue the 


Author with much Hurry and Impatience to his laſt 


Page, muſt without doubt be allowed to be notable 
s. Digeſters. This unſettled. way of. Reading naturally 


„ ſeduces 


ia 66 
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« ſeduces us into as undetermined a marner of Thinking, 
« which unprofitably fatigues the Imagination, when a 
continued Chain of I hought would probably produce 
jneſtimable Concluſions. All Authors are eligible either 
for their Matter or Stile; if for the firſt, the Elucida- 
« tion and Diſpoſition of it into proper Lights, ought to 
© employ a judicious Reader; if for the laſt, he ought 
to obſerve how ſome common Words are ſtarted into 
a new Signification, how ſuch Epithets are beautifully 
* reconciled to things that ſeemed incompatible, and 
* muſt often remember the whole Structure of Period, 
* becauſe by the leaſt Tranſpoſition, that Aſſemblage 
of Words which is called a Stile, becomes utterly an- 
* nihilated. The ſwift Diſpatch of common Readers 
© not only eludes their Memory, but betrays their Ap- 


prehenſion, when the Turn of Thought and Expreſſion 


* would inſenſibly grow natural to them, would they but 


give themſelves time to receive the Impreſſion. Sup- 
© poſe we fix one of theſe Readers in his eaſy Chair, and 


« obſerve him paſſing thro' a Book with a grave rumi- 
© nating Face, how ridiculouſly mutt he look, if we de- 
© fire him to give an Account of an Author he has juſt 
read over, and how unheeded muſt the general Cha- 


© rafter of it be, when given by one of theſe Serene 
© Unoblervers? The common Defence of cheſe People is, 
that they have no Deſign in Reading but for Pleaſure, 
© which I think ſhould rather ariſe from the Reflexion 
© and Remembrance of what one has read, than from the 
* tranſient Satisfaction of what one does, and we ſhould. 
© be pleaſed proportionably as we are profited. Tis 


* prodigious Arrogance in any one to imagine, that by 


gone haſty courſe thro' a Book he can fully enter into. 
© the Soul and Secrets of a Writer, whoſe Liie perhaps 


© has been buſied in the Birth of ſuch Production, Books 


that don't immediately concern ſome Profeſſion or 
Science, are generally run over as mere empty En- 
tertainments, rather than as matter of Improvement; 
* though in my Opinion, a refined Speculation upon. 
* Morality, or Hiſtory, requires as much Time and 
Capacity to collect and digeſt, as the moſt abſtruſe 
* Treatiſe of any Profeſſion ; and 1 think beſides, there 


can be no Book well written, but what mult neceſſarily 


improvs 


: 
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improve the Underſtanding of the Reader, even in 
© the very Profeſſion to which he applies himſelf, For 
to reaſon with Strength, and expreſs himſelf with Pro. 
priety, muſt equally concern the Divine, the Phyſician, 
* and the Lawyer. My own courſe of looking into 
* Books has occaſioned theſe Reflexions, and the fol- 
* lowing Account may ſuggeſt more. 
HAVING been bred up under a Relation that had 
a pretty large Study of Books, it became my Province 
* once a Week to duſt them. In the performance of 
this my Duty, as 1 was obliged to take down every 
particular Book, I thought there was no way to de. 
ceive the Toil of my Journey thro' the different Abodes 
and Habitations of theſe Authors, but by reading ſome- 
thing in every one of them; and in this manner to 
make my Paſlage eaſy from the comely Folio in the 
upper Shelf or Region, even through the Crowd of 
e —— in the lower. By frequent Exerciſe I be. 
came ſo great a Proficient in this tranſitory Application 
to Books, that I could hold open half a dozen ſmall 
Authors in an Hand, graſping them with as ſecure a 
* dexterity as a Drawer doth his Glaſſes, and feaſting 
my curious Eye with all of them at the ſame Inſtant. 
Through theſe Methods the natural Irreſolution of my 
© Youth was much ftrengthened, and having no Lei- 
« ſure, if I had had Inclination, to make pertinent Ob- 
« ſervations in Writing, I was thus confirmed a very 
early Wanderer. When I was ſent to Oxford, my 
* chiefeft Expence run upon Books, and my only Con- 
« ſideration in ſuch Expence upon Numbers, ſo that 
« you may be ſure I had what they call a choice Col- 
* leftion, fometimes buying by the Pound, ſometimes 
by the dozen, at other times by the hundred. For 
the more pleaſant uie of a multitude of Books, I 
© had, by frequent Conferences with an ingenious 
Joiner, contrived. a Machine of an orbicular Structure, 
that had its particular Receptions for a dozen Authors, 
and which. with the leaſt touch of the Finger, would 
* whirle round, and preſent the Reader at once with a 
s 


delicious View of its full Furniture. Thrice a Day 


did I change, not only the Books but the Languages; 
and had uſed my Eye to.fuch.a quick Succeſſion of 
| I Objects 
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Objects, that in the moſt precipitate Twirl I could: 
« catch a Sentence out of each Author, as it paſſed 
« fleeting by me. Thus my Hours, Days and Years 
« flew unprofitably away, but yet were agreeably 
« lengthened by being diſtinguiſhed with this endearing 


« Variety ; and I can't but think my ſelf very fortunate 


in my Contrivance of this Engine, with its ſeveral] 
© new Editions and Amendments, which have cantri- 
© buted ſo much to the Delight of all ſtudious Vaga- 
© bonds. When I had been Reſident the uſual Time at 
Oxford that gains one Admiſſion into the publick Li- 
* brary, I was the happieſt Creature on Earth, pro- 
* miing to my ſelf moſt delightful Travels thro' this 
new World of Literature. Sometimes you might ſee 
me mounted upon a Ladder, in ſearch of ſome Ara- 
* bien Manuſcripts, which had flept in a certain Cor- 
* ner undiſturbed for many Years. Once I had the Miſ- 
fortune to fall from this Eminence, and catching at. 
* the Chains of the Books was ſeen hanging in a very 
merry Poſture, with two or three large Folio's rattling 
about my Neck, till the Humanity of Mr. Crab, the 
Librarian, diſintangled us. 

AS I always held it neceſſary to read in publick 
© Places, by way of Oſtentation, but could not poliibly. 
travel with a Library in my Pockets, I took the fol- 
' lowing Method to gratify this Errantry of mine. I. 
* contrived a little Pocket-Book, each Leaf of which was 
' a dificrent Author, fo that my wandring was indulged 
"and concealed within the ſame Incloſure. 

* THIS extravagant Humour, which ſhould feem 
to pronounce me irrecoverable, had the contrary Ef- 
' fect; and my Hand and Eye being thus confined to a 
' ingle Book, in a little time reconciled me to the 
' Peralal of a ſingle Author. However, I choſe ſuch a 
one as had as little Connexion as poſſible, turning to 
' the Proverbs of Solbmon, where the beit Inſtructions 
* are thrown together in the moſt beautiful Range 1ma- 
* ginable, and where I found all that Variety which I 
* had before ſought in ſo many different Authors, and 
which was ſo neceſſary to beguile my Attention. By 


* theſe proper Degrees, I have made ſo glorious a Re- 


' lormation in my Studies, that I can keep Company 
| * WK 
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* with Tull in his moſt extended Periods, and work 
* through the continued Narrations of the moſt prolix 
* Hiſtorian. I now read nothing without making exag 
Collections, and ſhall ſhortly give the World an In- 


* ſtance of this in che Publication of the following Di- 


* courſes. The Firſt is a learned Controverſy about 
the Exiſtence of Griffins, in which I hope to convince 
the World, that notwithſtanding ſuch a mixt Creature 
has been allowed by lian, Solinus, Mela and Hero. 
dotus, that they have been perfectly miſtaken in that 
* Matter, and ſhall ſupport my ſelf by the Authority of 
Albertus, Pliny, Aldrovandus, and Matthias Micho. 
vius, which two laſt have clearly argued that Animal 
out of the Creation. 

* THE Second is a Treatife of Sternutation or Sneez- 
* ing, with the original Cuſtom of ſaluting or bleſſing 
upon that Motion; as alſo with a Problem from Ari. 
« ftotle, ſhewing why Sneezing from Noon to Night was 
innocent enough, from Night to Noon extremely un- 
* fortunate, 

* THE Third and moſt curious is my Diſcourſe up. 
on the Nature of the Lake Aſphaltites, or the Lake 
* of Sodom, being a very careful Inquiry whether Brick- 
* bats and Iron will ſwim in that Lake, and Feathers 
* fink, as Pliny and Mandevill have averr'd. 

* THE diſcuſſing theſe Difficulties without Perplexity 
or Prejudice, the Labour in collecting and collating 
Matters of this Nature, will, I hope, in a great Mea- 
* ſure atone for the idle Hours I have trifled away in 
Matters of leſs Importance. 


J am, SIR, 


« 


Tour Humble Servants 


Ne 61. Thurſday, May 21. 


n » — 


— — Prinãque e cæde ferarum 
Incaluiſſe putem maculatum ſanguine ferrum. Ovid. 


J Cannot think it extravagant to imagine, That Man- 
1 kind are no leſs, in Proportion, accountable for the 
ill Uſe of their Dominion over Creatures of the lower 


Rank of Beings, than for the Exercite of Tyranny over 


their own Species. The more intirely the Inferior Crea- 


tion is ſubmitted to our Power, the more anſwerable 


we ſhould ſeem for our Miſmanage ment of it; and the 
rather, as the very Condition of Nature renders theſe 
Creatures incapable of receiving any Recompence in 

another Life, fr their ill Treatment in this. | 
'TIS obſervable of thoſe noxious Animals, which 
have Qualities moſt powerful to injure us, that they na- 
turally avoid Mankind, and never hurt us unleſs pro- 
voked, or neceſſitated by Hunger. Man, on the other 
hand, ſeeks eut and purſues even the moſt inoffenſive 

Animals on purpoſe to perſecute and deſtroy them. 
MONTAIGNE thinks it ſome Reflexion upon 
Human Nature it ſelf, that few People take Delight in 
ſeeing Beaſts careſs or play together, but almoſt every 
one is pleaſed to ſee them lacerate and worry one ano- 
ther. 1 am ſorry this Temper is become almoſt a diſtin- 
guſhing Character of our own Nation, from the Obſer- 
vation which is made by Foreigners of our beloved Paſ- 
times, Bear-baiting, Cock-fighting, and the like. We 
ſhould find it hard to vindicate the deſtroying of any 
thing that has Life, merely out of Wantonneſs; yet in 
this Principle our Children are bred up, and one of the 
firſt Pleaſures we allow them, is the Licence of inflicting 
Pain upon poor Animals: Almoſt as ſoon as we are ſen- 
ible what Life is our ſelves, we make it our Sport ta 
take it from other Creatures. I cannot but believe a ve- 
y good Uſe might be made of the Fancy which act 
ren 
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dren have for Birds and Inſects. Mr. Locke takes notice 
of a Mother who permitted them to her Children, bat 
rewarded or puniſhed them as they treated them well or 
ul. This was no other than entring them betimes into 
a daily Exerciſe of Humanity, and improving their ve- 
ry Diverſion to a Virtue. 28 | 

I fancy too, ſome Advantage might be taken of the 
common Notion, that 'tis ominous or unlucky to de 
ftroy ſome ſorts of Birds, as Savalloaus or Martins; this 
Opinion might poſſibly ariſe from the Confidence theſe 


Birds ſeem to put in us by building under our Roofs, 


ſo that it is a kind of Violation of the Laws of Hoſpi- 


tality to murder them. As for Robin-red-breafts in par- 
ticular, tis not improbable they owe their Security te 
the old Ballad of the Children in the Wood. However it 
be, I don't know, 1 ſay, why this Prejudice, well im- 
proved and carried as far as it would go, might not be 
made to conduce to the Preſervation of many innocent 
Creatures, which are now expoſed to all the Wanton- 
neſs of an ignorant Barbarity. 


THERE are other Animals that have the Misfor- 


tune, for no manner of Reaſon, to be treated as com- 
mon Enemies wherever found. The Conceit that a Cat 
has Nine Lives, has colt at leaſt nine Lives in ten of the 
whole Race of them: Scarce a Boy in the Streets but has 
in this Point outdone Hercules himſelf, who was famous 
for killing a Monſter that bad but Three Lives. Whether 
the unaccountable Animoſity againſt this vicful Domeſtick 
may be any Cauſe of the general Perſecution of Ow!;, 
(who are a fort of feather'd Cats) or whether it be on- 
ly an unreaſonable Pique the Moderns have taken to a 
ſerious Countenance, I ſhall not determine. Tho' I am 
inclined to believe the former; ſince I obſerve the ſole 
Reaſon alledged for the Deſtruction of Frogs is becauſe 
they are like Toads. Vet amidſt all the Misfortunes of 
theſe unfriended Creatures, tis ſome Happineſs that we 
have not yet taken a Fancy to eat them: For ſhould 
our Countrymen refine upon the French never ſo little, 
*tis not to be conceived to what unheard-of 'Torments 

Owls, Cats and Frogs may be yet reſerved. 
WHEN we grow up to Men, we have another Suc- 
ectiion of Sanguinary Sports; in particular t. [ 
are 
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dare not attack a Diverſion which has ſuch Authority 
and Cuſtom to ſupport it, but muſt have leave to be of 
Opinion, that the Agitation of that Exerciſe, with the 
Example and Number of the Chaſers, not a little contri - 
bute to reſiſt thoſe Checks, which Compaſſion would na- 
turally ſuggeſt in behalf of the Animal purſued. Nor 
ſhall I fay with Monſieur Fleury, that this Sport is a Re- 
nain of the Gothic Barbarity; but I muſt animadvert 
upon a certain Cuſtom yet in Uſe with us, and barbarous 
enough to be derived from the Goths, or even the Scy- 
thians ; I mean that Savage Compliment our Huntſmen 
pals upon Ladies of Quality, who are preſent at the Death 
efa Stag, when they put the Knife in their Hands to cut 
the Throat of a helpleſs, trembling and weeping Creature. 


- Duefluque cruentus, 
Atque imploranti fimilis. 


BU'T if our Sports are deſtructive, our G/uttony is 
more ſo, and in a more inhuman manner. LZobſters 
reſted alive, Pigs wwhipt to Death, Fowls ſeabd up, are 
Teſtimonies of our outrageous Luxury. Thoſe who 
as Seneca expreſſes it) divide their Lives betwixt an 
Anxious Conſcience and a Nauſeated Stomach, have a 
jult Reward of their Gluttony in the Diſeaſes it brings 
with it : For Human Savages, hke other wild Beaſts, 
find Snares and Poiſon in the Proviſions of Life, and 
are allured by their Appetite to their Deſtruction. I 
know nothing more ſhocking or horrid, than the Pro- 
fect of one of their Kitchens cover'd with Blood, and 
filled with the Cries of Creatures expiring in Tortures. 
It gives one an Image of a Giant's Den in a Romance, 
beſtrow' d with the ſcattered Heads and mangled Limbs 
of thoſe who were lain by his Cruelty. 

THE excellent Plutarch (who has more Strokes of 
Good-.nature in his Writings than I remember in any 
Author) cites a Saying of Cato to this Effect, That tis 
ns eaſy Task to preach to the Belly, which has no Ears. 
Vet if (ſays he) we are aſhamed tobe ſo out of Faſhion 
das not to Offend, let us at leaſt offend with ſome 
* Diſcretion and Meaſure. If we kill an Animal for our 
* Proviſion, let us do it with the Meltings of Com- 
" Paſhon, and without tormenting it. Let us conſider, 
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© that'tis in its own Nature Cruelty to put a living Cres. 
* ture to Death; we at leaft deſtroy a Soul that hy 
© Senſe and Perception In the Life of Cato the Cen. 
ſor, he takes occaſion from the ſevere Diſpoſition of 
that Man to diſcourſe in this manner. It ought to be 
© eſteem'd a Happineſs to Mankind, that our Humanity 
© has a wider Sphere to exert it ſelf in, than bare Juſtice, 
I]t is no more than the Obligation of our very Birth to 
practiſe Equity to our own Kind, but Humanity may 
© be extended thro! the whole Order of Creatures, even 
to the meaneſt: Such Actions of Charity are the Over. 
* flowings of a mild Good-nature on all below us. It 
is certainly the part of a well-natured Man to take 
care of his Horſes and Dogs, not only in Expectation 
< of their Labour while they are Foals and Whelys, 
but even when their old Age has made them incapable 
of Service. | ee 

HISTO RV tells us of a wiſe and polite Nation 


that rejected a Perſon of the firſt Quality, who ſtood 


for a Judiciary Office, only becauſe he had been obſer- 
ved in his Youth, to take Pleaſure in tearing and 


murdering of Birds. And of another that expelled a | 


Man out of the Senate, for daſhing a Bird againſt the 
Ground which had taken ſhelter in his Boſom. Every 
one knows how remarkable the Turi, are for their 


Humanity in this kind: I remember an Arabian Au- 


thor, who has written a Treatiſe to ſhow, how far a 
Man, ſuppoſed to have ſubſiſted in a Deſart Iſland, 
without any Inſtruction, or ſo much as the ſight of 
any other Man, may, by the pure Light of Nature, 
attain the Knowledge of Philoſophy and Virtue. One 
of the firſt things he makes him obſerve is, that Uni- 
verſal Benevolence of Nature in the Protection and Pre- 
ſervation of its Creatures. In imitation of which the 
firſt Act of Virtue he thinks his ſelf-taught Philoſopher 
would of courſe fall into is, to Relieve and Aſſiſt all 
the Animals about him in their Wants and Diſtreſſes. 

OI has ſome very tender and pathetick Lines 
applicable to this Occaſion. 


Duid merniflis overs, placidum pecus, ingue tegendes 
Natum ht” With pleno quæ fertis in Ubere nectar * 
14 
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Mollia que nobis wefliras velamina lanas 
Præbetis; witaque magis quam morte juvatis. 
Quid meruere boves, animal fine fraude doliſpue, 
naocuum, ſimplex, natum toterare labores ? 
WW Immemor eſt demum, nec frugum munere dignus, 
WW 227 potuit, curvi dempto modo pondere aratri, 
BW Ruricolam mattare ſunm — | 
Duam male conſutvit, quam ſe parat ille crueri 
Inpius humano, Vituli qui guttura cultro 
Rumpit, & immotas præbet mugitibus aures ! 
Aut qui cvapitus fimiles puerilibus hadum 
Edentem jugulare poteſt ! —— 


perhaps that Voice or Cry ſo nearly reſembling the Hu- 
man, with- which Providence has endued ſo many diffe- 
nt Animals, might purpotely be given them to move 
ur Pity, and prevent thoſe Cruelties we are too apt to 
inlict on our Fellow-Creatures. 
THERE is a Paſſage in the Book of Jonas, when 
od declares his Unwillingneſs to deſtroy Nineveh, 
mere methinks that Compaſſion of the Creator, which 
Wertends to the meaneſt Rank of his Creatures, is ex- 
preſſed with wonderful Tenderneſs — Should I not fpare 
Nineveh the great City, wherein are more than 2 
rouſand Perſons — — and alſo much Cattle? And we 
Wave in Deuteronomy a Precept of great Good-nature of 
a Nis fort, with a Bleſſing in Form annexed to it, in 
d, Wioſe Words; F thou ſhalt find a Bird's Neſt in the way, 
of bu Halt not take the Dam with the Young : But 
re, ber ſbalt in any wiſe let the Dam go; that it may 
ne e well avith thee, and that thou may'fi prolong thy 
ni- Ws. | 
re- T O conclude, there is certainly a Degree of Grati- 
he de owing to thoſe Animals that ſerve us; as for ſuch 
zer are Mortal or Noxious, we have a Right to deſtroy 
all Niem; and for thoſe that are neither of Advantage or 
Irejudice to us, the common Enjoyment of Life is 
what I cannot think we ought to deprive them of. 
THIS whole Matter, with regard to cach of theſe 
onſiderations, is ſet in a very agreeable Light in one 
i! the Perſian Fables of Pilpay, with which I ſhall end 
s Paper. | 
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A Traveller paſſing thro' a Thicket, and ſeeing 
few Sparks of a Fire, which, ſome Paſſengers had kin 


dled as they went that way before, made up to it. 0 
a ſudden the Sparks caught hold of a Buſh, in the midi 
of which lay an Adder, and ſet it in Flames. The Az 
der intreated the Traveller's Aſſiſtance, who tying a Bug 
to the end of his Staff, reached it, and drew him og 
He then bid him go where he pleaſed, but never mor 
be hurtful to Men, ſince he owed his Life to a Mar 


Compaſſion. The Adder, however, prepared to ſling 


him, and when he expoſtulated how unjuſt it was to re 
taliate Good with Evil, I ſhall do no more ( ſaid the 
Adder) than what you Men practiſe every Day, who 
Cuſtom it is to requite Benefits with Ingratitude. If yo 
cannot deny this Truth, let us refer it to the firſt we 
meet. The Man conſented, and ſeeing a Tree, put th 
Queſtion to it in what manner a good Turn was to he 


recompenſed? If you mean according to the Uſage df 


Men (replied the Tree) by its contrary : I have bee 


 Aanding here theſe hundred Years to protect them fron 


the ſcorching Sun, and in requital they have cut doyy 
my Branches, and are going to ſaw my Body into 
Planks. Upon this the Adder inſulting the Man, he 
appealed to a ſecond Evidence, which was granted, and 
immediately they met a Cow. The ſame Demand wa 
made, and much the ſame Anſwer given, that among 
Men it was certainly ſo. I know it (ſaid the Cow) by 
woful Experience; for I have ſerved a Man this long 
time with Milk, Butter and Cheeſe, and brought hin 
beſides a Calt every Year : but now I am old, he turn 
me into this Paſture, with deſign to ſell me to a Butcher, 
who will ſhortly make an end of me. The Traveller 
upon this ſtood confounded, but deſired, of Courteſy, 
ene Trial more, to be finally judged by the next Beal 
they ſhould meet. This happened to be the Fox, who 
upon hearing the Story in all its Circumſtances, could 
not be perſuaded it was poſſible for the Adder to enter 
in ſo narrow a Bag. The Adder to convince him went 
in again; when the Fox told the Man he had now hi 


Enemy in his Power, and with that he faſtened tit 


Bag, and cruſhed him to pieces. 
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No 62. Friday, May 22. 
wi O Fortunatos nimium, ſua fi bona norint ! Virg. 
lan 


Qing PO N the late Election of King's Scholars, my 
Curioſity drew me to Meſtiminner School. The 
N ſight of a Place where I had not been for many 
no ſears, revived in my Thoughts the tender Images of my 


you Childhood, which by a great length of Time had con- 


e racted a Softneſs that rendred them inexpreſſibly agree- 
 thlſable. As it is uſual with me to draw a ſecret unenvied 
bieaſure from a thouſand Incidents overlooked by other 
Men, I threw my ſelf into a ſhort Tranſport, forget- 
ing my Age, and fancying my ſelf a School boy. 

THIS Imagination was ſtrongly favoured by the Pre- 
ſence of ſo many young Boys, in whoſe Looks were legi- 
ble the ſprightly Paſſions of that Age, which raiſed in 
Ine a ſort of Sympathy. Warm Blood thrilled thro' eve- 
y Vein; the faded Memory of thoſe Enjoyments that 


and a thouſand gay Amulements filled my Mind. 
IT was not without Regret, that I was forſaken by 
this waking Dream. The Cheapneſs of Puerile Delights, 
the guiltleſs Joy they leave upon the Mind, the blooming 
Hopes that lift up the Soul in the aſcent of Life, the Plea- 
her ſure that attends the gradual opening of the Imagination, 
ler Rand the Dawn of Reaſon, made me think moſt Men found 
fy that Stage the moſt agreeable Part of their Journey. 
WHEN Men come to riper Years, the innocent Di- 
verſions which exalted the Spirits, and produced Health 
of Body, Indolence of Mind, and refreſhing Slumbers, are 
too oft exchanged for Criminal Delights, which fill the 


doal with Anguiſh, and the Body with Diſeaſe. The grate- 


ful Employment of admiring and railing themſelves to 
an Imitation of the polite Stile, beautiful Images, and no- 
le Seutiments of ancient Authors is abandoned for Law- 
Latin the Lucubrations of our Paltry News-mongers, and 


YO k. I. M „„ 


once gave me Pleaſure, put on more lively Colours, 
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that ſwarm of vile Pamphlets which corrupt our Taſte, 
and infeſt the Publick. The Ideas of Virtue, which the 
Characters of Heroes had imprinted on their Minds, in. 
ſenſibly wear out, and they come to be influenced by the 
nearer Examples of a degenerate Age. 

IN the Morning of Life, when the Soul firſt makes 
her Entrance into the World, all things look freſh and 


gay; their Novelty ſurpriſes, and every little Glitter or 


gaudy Colour tranſports the Stranger. But by degrees 
the Senſe grows callous, and we loſe that exquiſite Re. 
liſh of Trifles, by the Time our Minds ſhould be ſuppo- 
ſed ripe for Rational Entertainments. I cannot make 
this Reflexion without being touch'd with a Commiſe. 
ration of that Species call'd Beaus, the Happineſs of thoſe 
Men neceſſari ly terminating with their Child hood; who, 
from a want of knowing other Purſuits, continue a Fond. 
neſs for the Delights of that Age after the Reliſh of them 


is decayed. 


PROVIDENCE hath with a bountiful Hand pre. 
pared Variety of Pleaſures for the various Stages of Life. 
It behoves us not to be wanting to our ſelves, in for- 
warding the Intention of Nature, by the Culture of our 
Minds, and a due Preparation of each Faculty for the 
Enjoyment of thoſe Obje cts it is capable of being affected 
with. | 

AS our Parts open and diſplay by gentle degrees, we 
riſe from the Gratifications of Senſe, to reliſh thoſe of 


the Mind. In the Scale of Pleaſure the loweſt are ſenſual 


Delights, which are ſucceeded by the more enlarged 
Views and gay Portraitures of a lively Imagination; and 
theſe give way to the ſublimer Pleaſures of Reaſon, 
which diſcovers the Cauſes and Deſigns, the Frame, 
Connexion and Symmetry of Things, and fills the Mind 
with the Contemplation of intellectual Beauty, Order 2. 
Nuk. 

HENCE I regard our publick Schools and Unive“ 
fities, not only as Nurſeries of Men for the Service of tht 
Church and State, but alſo as Places deſigned to teaci 
Mankind the moſt refined Luxury, to raiſe the Mind to 
its due Perfection, and give it a Tafte for thoſe Enter 
tainments which afford the higheſt Tranſport, wang 
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che Groſſneſs or Remorſe that attend vulgar Enjoy- 


nts. 
"IN thoſe bleſſed Retreats Men enjoy the Sweets of 


Golitude, and yet converſe with the greateſt Genii that 


have appeared in every Age, wander through the deligh- 
fil Mazes of every Art and Science, and as they gradu- 
aly enlarge their Sphere of Knowledge, at once rejoice 
„their preſent PofieNons, and are animated by the 


- 


bom; dleſs proſpect of future Dicoveries, There a gene- 


ww 


rous EMulation, a noble Thirſt of Fame, a 4 = Lcuth 


and honon.Cable Regards, reign in Minds as yet untain- 
ted from the World. There the Stock of Learning tranſ- 
mitted down from the Ancients, is preſerved, and re- 
ceives a daily Increaſe; and it is thence propagated by 


Men, who having finiſhes their Studies, go into the World, 


and ſpread that general Knowledge and good Taſte 
throughout the Land, which is fo diſtant from the Bar- 
bariſm of its ancient Inhabitanfs, or the fierce Genius 
of its Invaders. And as it is evident that our Literature is 
owing to the Schools and Univerſities, fo it cannot be de- 
nied that theſe are owing to our Religion. 

IT was chiefly, if not altogether, upon religious Con- 
ſiderations that Princes, as well as private Perſons, have 
erected Colleges and aſſigned liberal Endowments to Stu- 
dents and Profeſſors ; upon the ſame Account they meet 
with Encouragement and Protection from all Chriſtian 


States, as being eſteemed a neceſſary Means to have the 


dacred Oracles and Primitive Traditions of Chriſtianity 
preſerved and underſtood. And it is well known that 
aftera long Night of Ignorance and Superſtition, the Re- 
formation of the Church and that of Learning began to- 
gether, and made proportionable Advances, the latter 
baving been the Effect of the former, which of courſe en- 


gaged Men in the Study of the learned Languages and of 


Antiquity, 

OR, if a Free-thinker is ignorant of theſe Facts, he 
may be convinced from the manifeſt Reaſon of the thing. 
Is it not plain that our Skill in Literature is owing to the 
Knowledge of Greek and Latin, which that they 
are ſtill preſerved among us, can be aſcribed only to 
a religious Regard ? What - ſhould be the Cauſe why 
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the Youth of Chriſtendom, above the reſt of Mankind, 
are educated in che painful Study of thoſe dead Languages, 
and that religious Societies ſhould peculiarly be employ. 
ed in acquiring that fort of Knowledge, and teaching it 
to others? 

AND it is more than probable, that, in caſe our Free. 
thinkers could once atehieve their glorious Deſign of ſin]. 


ing the Credit of the Chriftian Religion, and cauſing thoſ 


Revenues to be withdrawn, Which their wiſer Forefl. 
thers had appointed to the Support and Encouragement of 
2:5 Teachers, in a little time the Shafter would be as in. 
telligible as the Greek Teſtament, and we, who want that 
Spirit and Curioſity which diſtinguiſhed the ancient Gre. 
cians, would by degrees Relaple into the ſame State of 
Barbariſm, which over-ipread the Northern Nations be- 
fore they were enlightened by Chriſtianity. 
SOME, perhaps, from the ill Tendency and vile Taſte 
which appear in their Writings, may ſuſpect that the Frei. 
thinkers are carrying on a malicious Deſign againſt the 
Belles Lettres: For my part, I rather conceive them as 
unthinking Wretches of ſhort Views and narrow Capa- 
cities, who are not able to penetrate into the Cauſes or 
Conſequences of things. 
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To NEs TOR IRoONSIDE, Ei; 


IR. Friday, May 22, 1713. 
T HE Examiner of this Day conſiſts of Reflexions 
upon the Letter I writ to you, publiſhed in yours 
* of the 12th Inſtant. The Sentence upon which he 
* ſpends molt of his Invectives, is this, I will give my 
* jelf no manner of Liberty to make Gueſſts at him, if T 
* may ſay him; for tho ſometimes I have been told by fami 
iar Friends, that they ſaw meſucha time talking to the 


« Examiner ; others, avho have rallied me upon the Sins - 


* of my Youth, tell me it is credibly reported that I have 
p zr merh lain avith the Examiner. 

NOW, Mr. IRons1DE, hat avas there in all 
' this but ſaying, I cannot tell avhat to do in this Caſe : 


Mere has been named for this Paper one, fer whom I 


© hawe a Value, and another whom I cannot but aegleat ? 
I have named no Man, but if there be any Gentleman, 
* who wrongtully lies under the Imputation of being, or 
* afiſting the Examiner, he would do well to do himſelf 
* Juſtice, under his own Hand, in the Eye of the World. 
As to the exaſperated Miſtreſs, the Examiner demands 
in her behalf, a Reparation for offended Innocence. This 


_ © is pleaſant Language, when ſpoken of this Perſon; he 


wants to have me unſay what he makes me to have 
* ſaid before. I declare then it was a falſe Report, which 
© was ſpread concerning me and a Lady, fometimes re- 
* puted the Author of the Examiner; and I can now 
* make her no Reparation, but in begging her Pardon, 


 * that I never lay with her. 


I ſpeak all this only in regard to the Examiner's Of- 


* fended Innocence, and will make no Reply as to what” 


relates merely to my ſelf. I hawe ſaid before, he is awel- 
come, from henceforward, to treat me as he pleaſes. But 


the bit of Greek, which I intreat you to put at the Front 


* of 'T'0-morrow's Paper, ſpeaks all my Senſe on this Oc- 
caſion. It is a Speech put in the Mouth of 4jax, who 
is engaged in the dark; He cries out to Fupiter, Give 
"me but Day-light, let me but ſis my Foe, and let him 


- 


deſeroy me if he can. 
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* BUT when he repeats his Story of the General for 
Life, J cannot hear him with ſo much Patience: He 
may inſmuate what he pleaſes to the Miniſtry of me; 


© but Jam fare 1 could not, if I would, by DetraGtion, 


6 
6 


hee e 


- CY 
b Wi: 


do them more Injury than he does by his ill-placed, ip. 
norant, nauſeous Flattery. One of them, whoſe Ta. 
lent is Addreſs and Skill in the World, he calls Cats; 
another, whoſe Praiſe is Converſation-Wit and a Taſte 
of Pleaiures, is alſo Cato: Can any thing in Nature 
be moie out of Character, or more expoſe thoſe whom 
he would recommend to the Rallery of his Adver. 
ſaries than comparing theſe to Cato? but Gentlemen 
of their Eminence are to be treated with Reſpect, and 
not to ſuffer becauſe a Sycophant has applauded them 
in a wrong Place. 
Ag much as he ſays I am in defiance with thoſe in 
Preſent Power, Iwill lay before them one Point that 


would do them more Honour than any one Circum- 


tance in their whole Adminiſtration; which is, to ſhew 
their Reſentment of the Exanizer's nauſeous Applauſe 
of themſelves, and licentious Calumny of their Prede- 
ceflors ; till they do themſelves that Juſtice Men of 
Senſe will believe they are pleaſed with the Adulationof 
a Proſtitute, who heaps upon them injudicious Applau- 
ſes, for which he makes way, by random Abuſes up- 


on thoſe who are in preſent Poſſeſſion of all that is lau. 
dable. 


J am, & T R, 
Tour moſt humble Servent, 
Richard 8. 


To Mr. IXOoRNSID E. 


8 I. 


A Mind ſo well qualified as yours, muft receive 
every Day large Improvements, when exerc:- 
ſed upon ſuch Truths which are the Glory of our 
Natures ; fuch as thoſe which lead us to an endlel 
Happineſs in our Life ſucceeding this. I herewith ſend 
you Dr. Lucas's Prafical Chriſtianity for your ſerioi 


Peruſal. If you have already read it, I deſire you wor 
6 gin 
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* giveit to one of your Friends who have not. I think 
« you cannot recommend it better than in Inſerting, by 
way of Specimen, theie Paſſages which ] point to you 
as follows. 


«THAT I have in this State I am now in, a Soul as 


well as a Body, whoſe Intereſt concerns me, is a Truth 
my Senſe ſufficiently diſcovers; for I feel Joys and Sor- 
© 70xvs, Which do not make their Abode in the Organs 


of the Body, but in the inmoſt Receſſes of the Mind; 


Pains and Pleaſures which Senſe is too groſs and heavy 


to partake of, as the Peace or Trouble of Conſcience in - 


the Reflexion upon good or evil Actions, the Delight or 
Vexation of the Mind, in the contemplation of, or a 
' fruitleſs inquiry after, excellent and important Truths. 

* AND ſince I have ſuch a Soul capable of Happineſs 
or Miſery, it naturally follows, that it were fottiſh and 
* unreaſonable to % this Soul for the gain of the whole 
© World. For my Soul is I my /eff, and if that be miſer- 
able I muſt needs be ſo. Outward Circumſtances of For- 
* tune may give the World occaſion to think me happy, 
© but they can never make me ſo. Shall I call my elf 
happy, if Diſcontent and Sorrow eat out the Life and 
* Spirit of my Soul ? ; if Luſts and Paſſions riot and mutiny 
in my Boſom ? if my Sins ſcatter an uneaſy Shame all 
* ver me, and my Guilt appales and frights me? What 
* avails it me, that my Rooms are ſtately, my Tables 
full, my Attendants numerous, and my Attire gaudy, 
* if all this while my very Being pines and languiſhes 
away? Theſe indeed are rich and pleaſant things, but I 


| * nevertheleſs am a poor ard miſerable Man: Therefore I 


* conclude, that whatever this thing be I call a Soul, tho 
it were a periſhing, dying thing, and would not out- 
live the Body, yet it were my Wiſdom and Intereſt to 


| * prefer its Content and Satisfaction before all the World, 


* unleſs I could chooſe to be i/erable, and delight to be 
* unhappy. 

* THIS very Conſideration, ſuppoſing the Uncertain- 
ty of another World, would yet ſtrongly engage me 


to the Service of Religion, for all it aims at is to baniſh 


din out of the World, which is the Source and Original 


* of all the Troubles that diſquiet the Mind; 1. Sin, 


in its very Eſlence is nothing elſe but diſordered, diſ- 
4 tem- 
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* tempered Paſſions, Affections fooliſh and prepoſterous 
in their Choice, or wild and extravagant in their Pro. 
portion, Which our own Experience ſufficiently con. 
* vinces us to be painful and unealy. 2. It engages us 
in deſperate Hazards, wearies us with daily 1 oils, and 
often buries us in the Ruins we bring upon our ſelve; 
* and Jay, it fills our Hearts with Diſtruſt, and Fear, 
* and Shame; for we ſhall never be able to perſuade 
* our ſelves , that there is no difference between 
© Good and Evil, that there is no God, or none that 
concerns himſelf at the Actions of this Life; and if 
« we cannot, we can never rid our ſelves of the Pangs and 
« Stings ofa troubled Conſcience, we ſhall never he able 
© to eltablith a Peace and Calm in our Boiems, and ſo en- 
* joy our Pleaſure with a clear and uninterrupted Free. 
dom. But if we could perſuade our {elves into the ut. 
* moſt height of Atheiſm, yet ſtill we ſhall be under theſe 
two ſtrange T1conveniencies : 1. That a Life of vin 
will be ſtill irregular and diſorderly, and therefore trou- 
„ bleſom; 2 That we thall have diſmantled our Souls 
« Cf their greateſt Strengths, diſarm'd them of that Faith 
which only can ſupport them under the Afflictions of 
. this preſent Life. . 


ee eee 
N 64. Monday, May 25. 


Levium ſpectacula rerum. Wn: 


Am told by ſeveral Perſons whom J have taken int 

my Ward, that it is to their great Damage I have di. 

grielſed ſo much of late from the natural Courſe of 
my Precautions. They have Addreſſed and Petitioned 
me With Appellations and Titles, which admonifh me 
to be that ſort of Patron which they want me to be, a 
ſollows. 
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7, NESTOR IRoNsIDE, E/: Patron of the Juduſtrious. 


The humble Petition of John Longbottom, Charles Lil- 
ley, Batt Pidgeon, and J. Norwood, Capital Artiſi- 
cers, moſt humbly ſheweth, 


HAT your Petitioners behold, with great Scr- 
« T row, your Honour employing your 1mportant 
Moments in remedying Matters whick nothing but 
Time can cure, and which do not ſo immediately, or 
at leaſt ſo profeſſedly, -appertain to your Office, as do 
the Concerns of us your Petitioners, and other Han- 
« gicraft Perſons, who excel in their different and re- 
* ſpeCtive Dexterities. | 
THAT as all Mechanicks are employed in ac- 


* commodating the Dwellings, clothing the Perſons, 


« or preparing the Diet of Mankind, Tour Petitioners 
* ought to be placed firſt in your Guardiarfhip, as be- 
ing uſeful in a degree ſuperior to all other Workmen, 
and as being whol'y converſant in clearing and adorn- 
Ing the Head of Man. 
*THAT the ſaid Longbottom, above all the reſt of 
Mankind, is skilful in taking off that horrid Ex- 


6 
s 
0 


* creſcence on the Chins of all Males, and caſting, by 


O 


© the touch of his Hand, a Chearfulneſs where that Ex- 


* creſcence grew, an Art known only to this your Arti- 
* ficer. 

THAT Charles Lilky prepares Snuff and Per- 
* fumes which refreſhes the Brain in thoſe who liave too 


much for their Quiet, and gladdens it in thoſe who 
* have too little to know their want of it. 


THAT" Batt Pidgeon cuts the luxuriant Locks 
growing from the upper Part of the Head, in fo art- 
* ful a manner, with regard to the Viſage, that he 


| © makes. the Ringlets, falling by the Temples, confpire- 


* with the Brows and Laſhes of the Eve, to heighten 
* the Expreſſions of Modeſty and Lntimations of Good- 
* will, which are moſt infallibly communicated by 


* Ocylar Glances. 


M 5 «THAT 
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| * THAT FJ. Norwood forms Periwigs with reſped / 
| * to particular Perſons and Viſages, on the ſame Plz 
4 that Batt Pidgeon corrects natural Hair; that he ha 7 
a ſtrict Regard to the Climate under which his Cuſto. 
© mer was born, before he pretends to cover his Head; 
© that no part of his Wig is compoſed of Hair which 
grew above twenty Miles from the Buyer's Place ef 
Nativity; that the very Neck-lock grew in the fame 
County, and all the Hair to the Face in the very Pa. 
| * riſh where he was born. | 
it * THAT theſe your Cephalick Operators humbly 
|| * intreat your more frequent Attention to the Mechanick 
4 * Arts, and that you would place your Petitioners at the 
| Head of the Family of the Coſmeticks, and your Pet. 
| © tioners ſhall ever pray, &c. | 


A A - . 
r I 
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To NESTOR IRONSsID E, E/; Guardian of good Fam. 
| The Memorial of Eſau Ringwood fheaveth, 
, T: H A T tho' Nymphs and Shepherds, Sonnets and 


Complaints, are no more to be ſeen nor heard 
jn the Foreſts and Chaſes of Great-Britain, yet are 
|| © not the Huntſmen who now frequent the Woods, { 
[ barbarous as repreſented in the Guardian of the 211 
Inſtant ; that the Knife is not preſented to the Lady of 
; Quality by the Huntſman to cut the Throat of th: 
} Deer; but after he is killed, that Inſtrument is given 
1 her, as the Animal is now become Food, in token 6 

| * that all our Labour, Joy, and Exultation in the Pur: 
| * ſuit, were excited from the ſole Hope of making tit 
1 * Stag an Offering to her Table; That yorr- MW 
« 


* * a 


U * has detracted from the Humanity of Sportſm-: ' 
|| * Repreſentation ; That they demand you would cetratt 
| your Error, and diſtinguiſh Britons from Scythians. 


P. 8, Repent, and cat Veniſon. 
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7 NESTOR IRONSsIDE, E/; Avenger of Detraꝶion. 


fhe Humble Petition of Suſan How-d'ye-call moft humbly 
 ſherweth, | 


c T- HAT your Petitioner is mentioned at all Viſits, 
6 with an Account of Facts done by her, of 
« Speeches ſhe has made, and of Journeys ſhe has taken, 
* to all which Circumitances your Petitioner is wholly a 
« Stranger 3 That in every Family in Great-Britain, 
« Glaſſes and Cups are broken, and Utenſils diſplaced, 
« and all theſe Faults laid upon Mrs. How-d'ye-call ; 
« That your Petitioner has apply'd to Council, upon 
« theſe Grievances; That your Petitioner is adviſed, 
that her Caſe is the ſame with that of Fohn-a-Sryles, 


and that ſhe is abuſed only by way of Form; your 


« Petitioner therefore moſt humbly prays, that in Behalf 
of her ſelf, and all others defamed under the Term 
* of Mr. or Mrs. How-4d'ye-call, you would grant her 
and them the following Conceſtions ; That no Re- 
* proach ſhall take Place where the Perſon has not an 
Opportunity of defending himſelf ; That the Phraſe 
of a certain Perſon means no certain Perſon : That 
the Howw-d'ye-calls, Some People, A certain Set of 
Men, There are Folks now-a-days, and Things are 
come to that paſs, are Words that ſhall concern no 
* Body after the preſent Monday in Whitfun-wweek, 1713. 

*THAT it is Baſeneſs to offend any Perſon, ex- 
* cept the Offender expoſes himſelf to that Perſon's 
* Examination; That no Woman is defamed by any 
Man, without he names her Name; That exaſperated 
© Miſtreſs, Falſe Fair, and the like, ſhall from the ſaid 
* Whitſun-Monday, ſignify no more than C/ze, Corinna, 
* or Mrs. How-d'ye-call; That your Petitioner being an 
* old Maid, may be join'd in Marriage to 70% a-Nekes, 
* or, in Caſe of his being reſolved upon Celibacy, to 
Jom Long the Carrier, and your Pctitioner {hall ever 
pray, &c. 
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7 NESTOEHIRONSID x, E/: 


The Humble Petition of Hugh Pounce, of Grubſtreet, 
| ſheath, 


; T HAT in your firſt Paper you have touched upon 
1 the Affinii) between all Arts which concern the 
Good of Society, and profeſſed that you ſhould pro- 
* mote a good Underſtanding between them. 

THA your Petitioner is skilful in the Art and 
« Myſtery of writing Verſes or Diſtichs. 

* THAT your Petitioner does not write for Vain- 
glory, but for the Ule of Society. 

* THAT, like the Art of Painting on Glaſs, the 
more durable Work of Writing upon Iron is almolt loft, 

* THAT your Petitioner is retained as Poet to the 
« Ironmonyer's Company. 

* YOUR Petitioner therefore humbly deſires ywu 
* would protect him in the ſole making of Poſies far 
Knives, and all manner of Learning to be wrought en 


Iron, and your Petitioner ſhall foi ever pray. 


To the GUARDIAN. 


„ 
: H O' every body has been Talking or Writing on 
f the Subject of Cats, ever ſince che Werid was 


* obliged with that Tragedy, there has not, wetkunks, 
* been an Examination of it, waich ſufficiently ſhows the 
skill of the Author merely as a Poet. There are pe. 
* culiar Graces which diary Readers ought to be- 
* ſtructed how to admire ; among others, | am charme: 
with his artificial Expreſſions in +cell-adapted duullic: 
There is no Part of Writing in wiuc:1 it is more diff. 
cult to ſucceed, for on ſublime Occai.uns it req res at 
once tue utmoſt Strength ef the lmacg.nacion, and the 
ſevereit Corrcction of the Judgmenc Thus / ax, 
when he is forming to himſelt tue udden and ue: 
pected Deſtruc ion x hicli 1s to befai ie Man he mates, 
expreſies himſelf in an Image which none but a Num: 
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Farid, 


had ranged over all the Objects upon the Face 0: die 


diau could have a lively Senſe of; but yet if the Autor | 
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* Earth, he could not have found a Repreſentation of z 
* Diſaſter ſo great, ſo ſudden, and ſo dreadful as this; 


So where our wide Numidian Waſtes extend, 
Sudden th' Impetuous Hurricanes deſcend, 

Wheel thro' the Air, in circling Eddies play, 

Tear up the Sands, and ſweep whole Plains away, 
The helpleſs Traveller, with wild Surpriſe, 

Seer the dry Deſart all around him riſe, 

And ſmother'd in the duſiy Whirkwind dies. 


When Sempronius promiſes himſelf the Poſſeſſion of 
Martia by a Rape, he triumphs in the Proſpect, and 


© exults in his Villany, by repreſenting it to himſelf in 
© a manner wonderfully fuited to the Vanity and Im- 


| * piety of his Character. 


So Pluto, ſeiz'd of Proſerpine, convey d 

T, Hell's tremendous Gloom th affrighted Maid, 

T'ere grimly ſmil'd. pleas d with the beauteous Prizs, 
Ner en vy d Jove his Sun-ſhine and his Skies. 


© Pray, old Ne/tor, trouble thy felf no more with the 


| * Squabbles of old Lovers, tell em from me, now they 
| © are pait the Sins of the Fleſh, they are got into thoſe 
| © of the Spirit; Defire hurts the Soul leſs than Malice: 
dit is not now as when they were Sappho and Phaon. 


Jam, SIX, 


Your affetionate humble Servant, - 
A. B. 
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== Inter ſcabiem tantam & contagia =— Hor. 


| HERE is not any where, I believe, ſo much Talk . 


about Religion, as among us in England; nor do 
I think it poſſible for the Wit o Man o deviſe 


| Forms of Addreſs to the Almighty, in more ardent and 
| lorcih.e Terms than are every where to be found in our 


8 Bo 
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Book of Common Prayer. And yet J have heard it read 
with ſuch a Negligence, Affectation, and Impatience, 


that the Efficacy of it has been apparently loſt to all the 


Congregation: For my part I make no ſcruple to own 
it, that I go ſometimes to a particular Place in the City, 


far diſtant from mine own Home, to hear a Gentleman, 


whoie Manner I admire, read the Liturgy. I am per. 
ſuaded Devotion is the greateſt Pleaſure of his Soul, and 
there is pone hear him read without the utmoſt Reve. 


. rence. I have ſeen the young People who have been in. 


terchanging Glances of Paſſion to each other's Perſon, 
checked into an Attention to the Service at the Interrup 
tion which the Authority of his Voice has given them, 
But the other Morning I happened to riſe earlier than or. 
dinary, and thought I could not pais my J ime better, 
than to go upon the Admonition of the Morning Bell to 
the Church Prayers at Six of the Clock. I was there 
the firſt of any in the Congregation, and had the Oppor- 
tunity, however I made ule of it, to look back on all 
my Life, and contemplate the Bleſſing and Advantage ef 
ſuch ſtated early Hours for offering our ſelves to our Cre. 
ator, and prepoſſeſs our ſelves with the Love of Him, 
and the Hopes we have from Him, againſt the Snares of 
Buſineis and Pleaſure in the enſuing Day. But whethe: 
it be that People think fit to indulge their own Eaſe in 
ſome ſecret, pleaſing Fault, or whatever it was, there 
was none at the Confeſſion but a Set of poor Scrubs of 
us, who could Sin only in our Wills, whoſe Perſons could 
be no Temptation to one another, and might have, with. 
out Interruption from any Body elſe, humble, lowly 
Heart:, in frightful EBooks and dirty Drefles, at our Lei- 
fare. When we poor Souls had preſented our ſelves with 
a Contrition ſuitable to our Worthleſneſs, ſome prett, 
young Ladies, in Mobbs, popped in here and there about 
the Church, clattering the Pew-Door after them, and 
ſquatting intoa Whiſper behind their Fans. Among others 


one of Lady Lizard's Daughters, and her hopeful Maid, 


made their Entrance; the young Lady did not omitthe 
ardent Form behind the Fan, while the Maid immediate 
ly gaped round her to look for ſome other devout Per 


Jan, «waom I ſaw at a Diſtance very well dreſſed; l 


Air and Habit a little Military, but in the Pertneſs not tie 
| true 
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true Poſſeſſion of the Martial Character. This Jackanapes 
was fixed at the end of a Pew with the utmoſt Impu- 
dence, declaring, by a fixed Eye on that Seat, (where our 
Beauty was placed) the Object of his Devotion. This ob- 
ſcene Sight gave me all tte Indignation imaginable, and I 
could attend to nothing but the Reflexion that the greateſt 
Affronts imaginable are ſuch as no one can take notice of, 
Before I was out of ſuch vexatious Inadvertencics to the 
Buſineſs of the Place, there was a great deal of good Com- 
pany now come in. There was a good number of very 
janty Slatterns, who gave us to underſtand, that it is nei- 
ther Dreſs nor Art to which they were beholden for the 
Town's Admiration. Beſides theſe, taere were alſo by this 
time arrived two or three Sets of W hiſperers, who carry 
on moſt of their Calumnies by what they entertain one 
another with in that Place, and we were now all together 
very good Company. There were indeed a few, in whoſe 
Looks there appeared an Heavenly Joy and Gladneſs 
upon the Entrance of a new Day, as it they had gone to 
Sleep with Expectation of it. For the ſake of theſe it is 
worth while that the Church keeps up ſuch early Mat- 
tins throughout the Cities of London and Weſtminſter 3 
but the Generality of thoſe who obſerve that Hour, per- 
form it with ſo taſteleſs a Behaviour, that it appears a. 
Task rather than a veluntary Act. But of all the World, 


[thoſe familiar Ducks, who are, as it were, at home at 


the Church, and by frequently meeting there, throw the 
time of Prayer very negligently into their Common Life, 
and make their coming together in that Place as ordinary 
as any other Action, and do not turn their Conver:ation 
upon any Improvements ſuitable to the true Deſign of 


that Houſe, but on Trifles below even their Worldly 


Concerns and Characters. Theſe are little Groups of 
Acq aintance diſperſed in all parts of the Town, who. 
are, forſooth, the only People of unſpotted Characters, 
and throw all the Spots that ſtick on thoſe of other Peo- 
ple. Malice is the ordinary Vice of theſe who live in the 
Mode of Religion, without the Spirit of it. The pleaſurable: 
World are hurried by their Paſſions above the Conidera- 
tion of what others think of them, into a Purſuit of ir- 
regular Enjoy ments: while theſe, who forbear the Gra- 
tincations of Fleih and Blood, without having won over 
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the Spirit to the Intereſts of Virtue, are implacable in 


Defamations on the Errors of ſuch who offend without 
reſpect to Fame. But the Conſideration of Perſons whom 


one cannot but take notice of, when one ſees them in 
that Place, has drawn me out of my intended Talk, which 
was to bewail that People do not know the Pleaſure of 
early Hours, and of dedicating their firſt Moments of the 
Day, with Joy and Singleneſs of Heart, to their Creator, 
Experience would convince us, that the earlier we lek 
our Beds, the ſeldomer ſhould we be confined to them. 
ONE great Good which would alſo accrue from this, 
were it become a Faſhion, would be, that *tis poſſible 
our Chief Divines would condeſcend to pray themſelveʒ, 
or at leaſt thoſe whom they ſubſtitute would be better 


- ſupplied, than to be forced to appear at thoſe Oraiſons 


in a Garband Attire which makes them appear mortify'd 
with worldly Want, and not abſtracted from the World 
by the Contempt of it How is it poſſible for a Gentle. 
man under the Income of fifty Pounds a Year, to he 
attentive to ſublime things? he muſt riſe and dreſz like 
a Labourer for a ſordid Hire, inſtead of approaching his 
Place of Service with the utmoſt Pleaſure and Satisfacti. 
on, that now he is going to be Mouth of a Crowd of 
People, who have laid alide all the Diſtinctions of this 
contemptible Being, to beſeech a Protection under its 
manifold Pains and Diſadvantages, or a Releaſe from it, 
by his Favour who ſent them into it. He would, with 
decent Superiority, look upon himſelf as Orator before 
the Jrone ef Grace, for a Crowd, who hang upon his 
Words, while he asks for them all that is neceſſary in 
a tranſitory Life. from the Aſſurance that a good Beha- 
viour, for a few Moments in it, will purchaſe endless 
Joy and happ y Immortality. 

BUT wie can place himſelf in this View, who, tho 
not pinched th Want, is diftracted with Care from the 
Fear of it? No: A Man in the leaft Degree below the 
Spirit of a Saint or a Maityr, will loll, huddle over his 
Duty, look confuicd, or aſſume a Reſolution in his Beha- 
viour which will be quite as ungraceful, except he is ſup- 
ported above the Neceihuies of Life. 

Power and Commandment ta his Miniſter to declart and 


pronounce to his People, is mentioned with a very e 
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ed Air, when the Speaker is known in his own private 
Condition to be aimoit an Object of their Pity and Chari- 
ty. This laſt Circuuwitance, with many others here looſe- 
ly ſuggeſted, are the Occaſion that one knows not how 
to recommend to ſuch as have not already a fixed Senie 
of Devoion, che Pleniare of paſſing the earlieſt Hours of 
the Day in a publick Congregation. But were this Morn- 
ing Solemnity as much in Vogue, even as It is now at 
more advalced Hours of the Day, it would neceſſarily 
have ſo good an Effect upon us, as to make us more 
diſengaged and chearful in Converſation, and leis arctul 


and infincere in Buſineſs, The World would be quite 


another Place than it is now the reit of the Day, and 
every Face would have an Alacrity in it, which can be 
borrowed from no ther Reflexions, but thoſe which 
give us the aſſured Fiorection of Omnipotence. 


Sæpe tribus lectis widens cœnare quaternos : 
E guibus unus avet quatis aſpergere cunttos, 
Prater eum qui præbet aquam : poſt hunc quoque — Hor. 


HE following Letter is full of Imagination, and, in 

a fabulous manner, ſets forth a Connexion between 

Things, and an Alliance between Perſons that are 
very diſtant and remote to common Eyes. I think 1 know 
land to be that of a very Ingenious Man, and thall 
:-:refore give it the Reader wichout farther Preface. 


To the GUARDIAN, 


1 | | | 
J HERE is a Set of Mankind, who are wholly em- 
; | ployed in the Ill natured Office of gathering up a 
Collection of Stories that leſſen the Reputation of others, 


| : and ſpreading them abroad with a certain Air of Satis- 
| * fadtion, Perhaps, indeed, an innocent unmeaning Curi- 
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oſity, a Deſire of being informed concerning thoſe y, 
live with, or a Willingneſs to profit by Reflexion upon 
the Actions of others, may ſometimes afford an Excuſe 
or ſometimes a Defence, for Inquiſitiveneſs ; but ce. 
tainly it is, beyond all Excuſe, a Tranſgreſſion again} 
Humanity, to carry the Matter farther, to tear off the 
Dreſſings, as I may ſay, from the Wounds of a Friend, 
and' expoſe them to the Air in cruel Fits of Diverſion; 
and yet we have ſomething more to bemoan, an Ott. 
rage of a higher Nature, which Mankind is guilty cf 
when they are not content to ſpread the Stories of Folly, 
Frailty and Vice, but even enlarge them, or invent new 
ones, and blacken Characters, that we may appear ri 
diculous or hateful to one another. From ſuch Pradi. 
ces as theſe it happens, that ſome feel a Sorrow, and 
others are agitated with a Spirit of Revenge, that Scar- 
dals or Lies are told, becauſe another has told ſuch 
before, that Reſentments and Quarrels ariſe, and Af. 
fronts and Injuries are given, received and multi 
plied in a Scene of Vengeance. | 
ALL this J have ofen obſerved with abundance of 
Concern, and having a perfect Deſire to further the 
Happineſs of Mankind, I lately ſet my ſelf to conf: 
der the Cauſes from whence ſuch Evils ariſe, and the 
Remedies which may be applied. Whereupon I ſhut 
my Eyes to prevent a Diſtraction from outward Ob- 
jets, and a while after ſhot away, upon an Impuli 
ef Thought, into the Wor!d of Ideas, where abſtracted 
* Quzlities became viſible in ſuch Appearances as were 
« agreeable to each of their Natures. 

* THAT part of the Country, where I happened to 
lip ht, was the moſt Noiſy that] had ever known, Tic 
Winde whkiltled, the Leaves ruſtled, the Brooks rumbled, 
the Birds chatter'd, the 'Tongues of Men were heard, 
and the Echo mingled ſomething of every Sound i 
its Repetitio2- ſo that there was a ſtrange Confuſion and 
Uproar of Sound? about me. Art length, as the Not 
fill increaſed, 1 could diſcern a Man habited like 3 
Herald (and as I afterwards underſtood) called Novel 
that came forward proclaiming a Solemn Day to be kept 
at the Houſe of Common Fame. {7 mediately behind hin 


advanced three Nymphs, who had monkrous Aff 
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rances. The firſt of the ile Was Curioſity, habited like a 
« Virgin, and having an wundred Ears upon her Head to 
ſerve in her Inquiries. The ic cond of theſe was Ta/ta- 
« tiveneſs, a little better grow, \he ſeemed to be like a 
« young Wife, and had an hundred Tongues to ipread 
« her Stories. The third was Co,”/0r10u/ne/s, habited 
© like a Widow, and ſurrounded with an hund ed Squin- 
ting Eyes of a malignant Influence, v hich ſo oblique- 
« ]y darted on all around; that it wa.5 impoſſible to 
« ſay which of them had brought in the Ia formation ſhe 
« boaſted of. Theſe, as I was informed, hae been very 
inſtrumental in preſerving and rearing Coin, 9 Tame, 
when upon her Birth day ihe was ſhuffled into 2 Crowd, 
to eſcape the Search which Truth might have made 
after her and her Parents. Czriofty found her th. TORS 
Talhativeneſs convey'd her away, and Cen/oriouſneſs \ © 
nuried her up, that in a ſhort time ſhe grew to @ 
prodigious Size, and obtained an Empire over the 
Univerſe ; wherefore the Pocver, in Gratitude for theſe 
Services, has fince advanced them to her higheit Em- 
ployments. The next who came forward in the Pro- 
ccſhon was a light Damſel, called Credulity, who car- 
ried behind them the Lamp, the Silver Veſſel with a 
Spout, and other Inſtruments proper for this ſolemn 
Occaſion. She had formerly ſeen theſe three together, 
and conjecturing from the number of their Ears, 
Tongues and Eyes, that they might be the proper Ge- 
ni of Attention, Familiar Converſe, and Ocular De- 
monſtration, ſhe from that time gave her ſelf up to at- 
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' kad cloſely muffled themſelves in upper Garments, ſo 


— 


oremoſt of them was come up, I am glad, ſays ſhe, 
alling me by my Name, to meet you at this time, 
tay cloſe by me, and take a ſtrict Obſervation of all 
taat paſſes: Her Voice was ſweet and commanding, I 
'hought I had ſomewhere heard it; and from her, as 
I went along, I learned the Meaning of every thing 
which offered. | 
WE now marched forward through the Rootery of 
* Ramours, which flew thick and with a terrible din all 
* around us. At length we arrived at the Houſe of Com- 
mos 
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tend them. The laſt who followed were ſome who 


dat I cou'd not diſcern who they were; but juſt as the 
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men Fame, where a Hecatemb of Reputations was thy 
day to fall for her Pleaſure. The Houle ſtood up 
an Eminence, having a thouſand Paſlages to it, aud, 
thouſand whiſpering Holes for the Conveyance ef 
Sound, The Hall we entered was formed with the Ar 
of a Muſick-Chamber for the Improvement of Noiſe, 
Reſt and Silence are baniſhed the Place. Stories of dif. 
ferent Natures wander in light Flocks all about, ſome. 
times Truths and Lies, or ſometimes Lies themſelve, 
claſhing againſt one another. In the middle ſtood a Ty 
ble painted after the manner of the remotelt A/atich 
Countries upon which the Lamp, the Silver Veſſel, 
and Cups ofa white Earth, were planted in order. Then 
dried Herbs were brought, collected for the Solemrity 
in Moon-ſhine, and Water being put to them, there wa, 
a greeniſh Liquor made, to which they added the Floger 
of Milk, and an Extraction from the Canes of America, 
for performing a Libation to the Infernal Poaver: cf 
Miſchief.” After this, Cur igſity, retiring to a withdray- 
ing Room, brought forth the Victims, being to Appear. 
ante a Set of ſmall vaxen Images, which ſhe laid upon 
tue Table one after another. Immediately then Talks 
tiveneſs gave each of them the Name of ſome one, 
whom for the time they were to repreſent ; and Cen- 
* ſeriouſneſs ſtuck them all about with black Pins, {il 
pronouncing at every one ſhe ſtuck, ſomething to the 
Prejudice of the Perſons repreſented. No ſooner were 
* thele Rites performed, and Incantations uttered. but 
the Sound of a Speaking- Trumpet was head in the Air, 
by which they knew the Deity of the Place was prop: 
* tiated and aſſiſting. Upon this the Sky grew darker, 
* a Storm aroſe, and Murmurs, Sighs, Grones, Cries 
* and the Words of Grief or Reſentment were heard 
«© within it. Thus the three Sorcereſſes diſcovered, that 
© they, whoſe Names they had given to the Images, wer! 
© already affected with what was done to them in Et 
* figy. The Knowledge of this was received with tit 
* loudeſt Laughter, and in many Congratulatory Word 
* they applauded one another's Wit and Power. 
As Matters were at this high Point of Diſorder, ti 
* muffled Lady, whom I attended on, being no long! 


* able to endure ſuch barbarous Proceedings, thr 25 - 
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her upper Garment of Reſerve, and appeared to be 


«Truth, As ſoon as ſhe had confeſſed herſelf preſent, 
« the Speaking- Trumpet ceas'd to ſound, the Sky cleared 
« up, the Storm abated, the Noiſes which were heard 
ein it ended, the Laughter of the Company was over, 
and a ſerene Light, till then unknown to the Place, 
« diffuſed around it. At this the detected Sorcereſſes en- 
« deavoured to eſcape in a Cloud which I ſaw began to 
* thicken round them, but it was ſoon diſperſed, their 
Charms being controlled, and prevailed over by the 
© ſuperior Divinity, For my part 1 was exceedingly glad 
to ſee it fo, and began to confider what Puniſhments 
© ſhe would inflict upon them. I fancied it would be 
proper to cut off Curioſit)'s Ears, and fix them to the 
Faves of the Houſes, to nail the Tongues of Ta/kative- 
' reſs to Indian Tables, and to put out the Eyes of Cen- 
© friouſueſs with a Flaſh of her Light. In reſpect of Cre- 
* dulity T had indeed ſome little Pity, and had I been Judge 
' ſhe might, perhaps, have eſcaped with a hearty Reproof. 
BUT I ſoon found that the diſcerning Fudge had 
' other Deſigns, ſhe knew them for ſuch as will not be 
* deftroyed intirely while Mankind is in Being, and yet 
' ought to have a Brand and Puniſhment affixed to them 
that they may be avoided. Wherefore ſhe took a Seat 
* for judgment, and had the Criminals brought forward 
by Shame ever bluſhing, and Trouble with a Whip of 
' many Laſhes, two Phantoms who had dogged the Pro- 
 cefion in Diſguiſe, and waited till they had an Autho- 
' rity from Truth to lay Hands upon them. Immedi- 
* ately then ſhe ordered Curio/ity and Talkativene/s to be 
* fetter'd together, that the one ſhould never ſuffer the 
other to reſt, nor the other ever let her remain undiſco- 
vered. Light Credulity ſhe linkt to Shame at the Tor- 
mentor's own Requeſt, who was pleaſed to be thus ſe- 
cure that her Priſoner could not eſcape; and this was 
done partly for her Puniſhment, and partly for her 


Amendment. Cenſoriouſueſs was allo in like manner 


begged by Trouble, and had her aſſigned for an eternal 
Companion. After they were thus chain'd with one ano- 
© ther, by the Judge's Order, fhe drove them from the 
* Preſence to wander for ever thro' the World, with No- 


: Telty Qalking before them. THE 
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THE Cauſe being now over, ſhe rtreated fron 
© fight within the Splendor of her own Glory, Which 


| © leaving the Houſe it had brightened, the S0Nncs that 


© were proper to the Place began to be as loud and con. 
* fuſed as when we entered, and there being no longer 
© a clear diſtinguiſhed Appearance of any Objects 18 
« preſented to me, I returned from the Excurſion I had 
made in Fancy. 
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—— forte pudori 


Sit tibi Muſa tyre folers, & cantor Apollo. Hor. 


T has been remarked, by curious Obſervers, that Poets 
are generally long-lived, and run beyond the uſual 
Age of Man, if not cut off by ſome Accident or Ex- 

ceis, as Anaci eon, in the midſt of a very merry old Age, 
was choked with a Grape-ſtone. The ſame Redundan- 
cy of Spirits, that produces the Poetical Flame, keeps up 
the vital Warmth, and adminiſters uncommon Fuel to 
Life. I queſtion not but ſeveral Inſtances will occur to 
my Reader's Memory, from Homer down to Mr. Dryden, 
1 ſhall only take notice of two who have excelled in 
Lyricks, the one an Ancient, and the other a Modern. 
The firſt gain'd an immortal Reputation by celebrating 
ſeveral Jockeys in the O/y-pick Games, the laſt has figna- 
lized himfelf on the ſame Occaſion by the Ode that be- 
gins with To Horſe, brave Boys, to New-Market, . 
Horſe. My Reader will, by this time, know that the two 
Poets I have mentioned, are Pindar and Mr. d4'Urfey. The 
former of theſe is long ſince laid in his Urn, after having 
many Years together, endeared himſelf to all Greece by 
his tuneful Compoſitions. Our Countryman is till l. 
ving, and in a blooming old Age, that flill promiſes mz 
ny muſical Productions; for if I am not miſtaken, ou! 
Britiſh Swan will ſing to the laſt. The beſt Judges wi 
Have peruſed his laſt Song on the Mederate MY not 

uſcove! 
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Place among the fineſt of thoſe Works with which he 
obliged the World in his more early Years. | 

lam led into this Subject by a Viſit which I lately 
received from my good old Friend and Contemporary. As 
we both flouriſhed together in King Charles the Second's 
Reign, we diverted our ſelves with the Remembrance 
of ſeveral Particulars that paſſed in the World before the 
preateſt Part of my Readers were born, and could not 
dat ſmile to think how inſenſibly we were grown into a 
Couple of venerable old Gentlemen. Tom obſerved to 
me, that after having written more Odes than Horace, 
and about four times as many Comedies as Terence, he 
was reduced to great Difficulties by the Importunities of 
aSet of Men, who, of late Years, had furniſhed him with 
the Accommodations of Life, and would not, as we ſay, 
be paid with a Song. In order to extricate my old 
Friend, I immediately ſent for the three Directors of 
the Play-houſe, and deſired them that they would in 
their Turn do a good Office for a Man, who, in Shate- 
ſear's Phraſe, had often fill'd their Mouths, I mean with 
Pleaſantry and popular Conceits. They very generouſly 
litened to my Propoſal, and agreed to act the Plotting 
diſters, (a very taking Play of my old Friends compoling) 
b os 15th of the next Month, for the Benefit of the 

uthor. 

MY Kindnefs to the agrecable Mr. 4 Urfey will be 
imperfect, if after having engaged the Players in his Fa- 
your, I do not get the Town to come into it. I muſt 
therefore heartily recommend to all the young Ladies, 
y Diſciples, the Caſe of my old Friend, who has often 
„e ir Grand-mothers merry, and whoſe Sonnets 
er haps lulled aſleep many a preſent Toaſt, when 
la) In her Cradle. e 

| have already prevailed on my Lady Lizard to be at 
the Houſe in one of the Front Boxes, and defign if I am 
in Town, to lead her in my ſelf at the Head of her Daugh- 
ters. The Gentleman I am ſpeaking of has laid Obliga- 
tions on ſo many of his Countrymen, that I hope they 
vill think this but a juſt Return to the good Service of a 
Veteran Poet. | 
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I my ſelf remember King Charles the Second leaning 
on Tom d Urfey's Shoulder more than once, and humming 
over a Song with him. It is certain that Monarch wa, 
not a little ſupported by Joy to great Czar, which gat 
the Whigs ſuch a Blow as they were not able to recove; 
that whole Reign. My Friend afterwards attacked Py. 
pery With the {ame Succeſs, having expoſed Bellar iy 
and Porto. Carero more than once in inort ſatirical Com. 
es" which have been in every Body's Mouth, Hs 

as made uſe of Italian Tunes and Sonatas for promoting 


the Proteſtant Intereſt, and turned a conſiderable part of 


the Pope's Muſick againſt himſelf. In ſhort, he has obliged 
the Court with Political Sonnets, the Country with Dia- 
logues and Paſtorals, the City with Deſcriptions of a 
Lord- Mayor's Feaſt, not to mention his little Ode upon 
Stool Ball, with many other of the like Nature. 

SHOULD the very Individuals he has celebrated 
make their Appearance together, they would be ſufi. 
cient to fill the Play-houſe. Pretty Peg of Windſor, Gilian 
of Croydon, ait Dolly and Molly, and Tommy ar 
Johny, with many others to be met with in the Muſic 
Miſcellanies, entitled, Pills to purge Melancholy, would 
make a good Benefit Night. 

AS my Friend, after the manner of the old Lyricky 
accompanies his Works with his own Voice, he has been 
the Delight of the moſt Polite Companies and Converk- 
tions from the Beginning of King Charles the Second's 
Reign to our preſent Times. Many an honeſt Gentle 
man has got a Reputation in his Country, by pretenciny 
to have been in Company with Tom d'Urfey. 

I might here mention ſeveral other Merits in my 
Friend; as his enriching our Language with a Multitude 
of Rhimes, and bringing Words together, that, without 
his good Offices, would never have been acquainted with 
ene another, ſo long as it had been a Tongue. But I mult 
not omit that my old Friend angles for a Trout the bet 
of any Man in England. May Flies come in late tis 
Seaſon, or I my ſelf ſhould, before now, have had a 
Trout of his Hooking. 

AFTER what | have faid, and much more that! 
might ſay, on this Subje&, I queſtion not but the Werld 
will think that my old Fricnd ougbt not to pas the _ 
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mainder of his Life in a Cage like a Singing Bird, but 
enjoy all that Pindarick Liberty which is iuitable to a Man 
of his Genius. He has made the World merry, and I 
hope they will make him eaſy fo long as he ſtays among 
us. This I will take upon me to ſay, they cannot doa 
Kindneſs to- a more diverting Companion, or a more 
chearful, honeſt and good-natured Man. (FP 
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Inſpicere, tanguam in ſpeculum, in vitas omnium 
Fubeo, atque ex aliis ſumere exemplum ſibi. Ver. 


HE Paper of tc-day ſhall conſiſt of a Letter from 
| my Friend Sir Harry Lizard, which, with my An- 
ſwer, may be worth the Peruſal of young Men of 
Eftates, and young Women without Fortunes. It is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary, that in our firſt vigorous Years we 
lay down ſome Law to our ſelves for the Conduct of 
future Life, which may at leaſt prevent eſſential Misfor- 
tunes. The cutting Cares which attend ſuch an Affec- 
tion as that againit which I forewarn my Friend Sir 
Harry, are very well known to all who are called the 
Men of Pleaſure ; but when they have oppoſed their Sa- 
tisfactions to their Anxieties in an impartial Examina- 
tion, they will find their Life not enly a Dream, but a 
troubled and vexatious one. 


Dear Old Man, | 
: ] Believe you are very much ſurpriſed, that in the ſe- 
A veral Letters I have written to you, ſince the Re- 
* Ceipt of that wherein you recommend a young Lady 


for a Wife to your humble Servant, I have not made 
| © the leaſt mention of that Matter. It happens at this 


time that I am not much inclin'd to marry ; there are 


% very many Matches in our Country, wherein the Par- 
| © ties live {© inſipidly, or ſo vexatioully, that I am afraid 
to venture from their Example. Beiides, to tell you che 
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Truth, good Nes1oR, I am informed your fine Ar 


* Woman is foon to be diſpoſed of elſewhere. As to tte 
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young Ladies of my Acquaintance in your great Tong, 
I do not know one whom I could think ot as a Wife, 
who is not either prepoſſeſſed with ſome Inclinaticn for 
{ſome other Man, or affects Pleaſures and Entertain. 
ments, Which ſhe prefers to the Converſation of any 
Man living. Women of this kind are the moſt fre. 
quently met with of any fort whatſoever, I mean they 
are the moſt frequent among People of Condition, tha 
is to ſav, ſuch are eaſily to be had as would ſit at the 
Head of your Eſtate and Table, Lie in by you for the 
ſake of receiving Viſits in Pomp at the End of the 
Month, and cr:joy the ike Gratifications from the Sup. 
port of your Fortune; but you your ſelf would fignity 
no more to- one of them than a Name in Truſt in a 


Settlement which conveys Land and Goods, but has no 


right for its own Uſe. A Woman of this turn can no 
more make a Wife, than an ambitious Man can bea 
Friend ; they both facrifice all the true Taſtes of Being, 
and Motives of Life, for the Oſtentation, the Not, 
ard the Appearance of it. Their Hearts are turned to 


unnatural Objects, and as the Men of Deſign can carry 


them on with an Excluſion of their daily Companions, 
ſo Women of this kind of Gaity can live at Bed and 
Board with a Man, witheut any Affection to his Perſon, 
As toany Woman that you examine hereafter for my 
fake, if you can poſſibly find a Means to converſe 
with her at ſome Country Seat. If ſhe has no Reliſh 
for rural Views, but is undehghted with Streams, Fields 
and Groves, I deſire to hear no more of her, ſhe las 
departed from Nature, and is irrecoverably engaged 


in Vanity. 


I have ever been curious to obſerve the Arregance af 
a Town Lady when ſhe firſt comes down to her Hul: 


wants ſomebody to laugh with her at the trightiul 


| f © band's Seat, and beholding her Country Nei1ghbourz 
| 


| 6 
f : 


8 


© things to whom ſhe herſelf is equally ridiculous. The 


pretty pitty-pat Step, the playing Head, and the fal. 
back in the Curteſy, ſhe does not imagine, make her 3 
unconveriable, and inacceſſible to our plain People, a 


| * the loud Voice, and ungainly Stride, render one of out 


« Hunireis 
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« Huntreſſes to her. In a word, dear NEsTOR, I 
beg you to ſuſpend all Inquiries towards my Maut- 
' mony till you hear further from, | 


SIX. 
Your moſt Obliged, and 
Moſt Humble Servant, 


Harry Lizard. 


A certain looſe Turn in this Letter, mixed indeed 
with ſome real Exceptions to the too frequent filly Choice 
made by Country Gentlemen, has given me no imal! 


Anxiety ; And I have ſent Sir Harry an Account of my 


juſpicions as follows. 


To Sir Harry Lizard. 


SR, 


OUR Letter I have read over two or three times, 
and muſt be ſo free with you as to tell you it has 
in it ſomething which betrays you have loſt that Sim- 
plicity of Heart with relation to Love, which 1 pro- 
miſed my ſelf would crown your Days with Hap- 
pineſs and Honour. The Alteration of your XIind to- 


* wards Marriage is not repreſented as flowing from Diſ- 


cretion, and Warineſs in the Choice, but a Diſinclina- 
tion to that State in general; you ſeem ſecretly to pro- 
poſe to your ſelf (for I will think no otherwiſe of a 
Man of your Age and Temper) all its Satisfactions out 
of it, and to avoid the Care and Inconveniences that 
attend thoſe who enter into it. I will not urge at this 


time the greateſt Conſideration of all, to wit. regard of 


Innocence; but having, I think, in my Eye, what you 
aim at, I muſt, as I am your Friend, acquaint you that 
you are going into a Wilderneſs' of Cares and Diſtracti- 


ons, from which you will never be able to extricate 
your ſelf, while the CompunCtions of Honour and 


Pity are yet alive in you. 


WITHOUT naming Names, I have{long ſuſpect- 
ed your Deſigns upon a young Gentlewomaa in your 
f Neighbourhood, but give me leave to tell you with all 
the Earneſtneſs of a faithful Friend, that to enter into a 
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criminal Commerce with a Woman of Merit, whon 
you lind innocent. is, of all the Follies in this Life, the 
moſt fruitfal of Sorrow; you mutt make your Ap. 
proaches to her with the Benevolence and Language of 
good Angel, in order to bring upon her Pollution and 
Shame, Which is the Work of a Demon The Faſhiq 
of the World, the Warmth of Youth, and the Aff 
ence of Fortune, may, perhaps, make you look up 
me in this Talk like a poor well-meaning old Man, 
who is paſt thoſe Ardencies in which you at preſent tt, 
umph; but believe me, Sir, if you {uccced in wlat! 
fear you deſign, you'll find the Sacriice of Beauty and 
Innocence io ſtrong an Obligation upon you, that your 
whole Life will paſs away in the worſt Condition im 
ginable, that of Doubt and Irreſolution; you will ere 


| be deſigning to leave her, and never do it; or cite lea; 


her for another, with a conſtant Longing after her. 
He is a very unhappy Man who does not reterve tte 
molt pure and kind Affections of his Heart for his Ma 
riage-Bcd, he will otherwite be reduced to this mclan. 
choly Ci: cumſtance, that he gave his Miſtreſs that kin 
of Affection which was proper for his Wife, and ha; 
not for his Wife either that, or the uſual Inclination 
which Men beitow upon their Miſtreſſes. After ſuc 
an Affair as this, you area very lucky Man if you fin 
a prudential Marriage 1s only inſipid, and not actual) 
miſerable ; a Woman, of as ancient a Family as your 
own, may come into the Houſe of the Lizards, mut 
mur in your Bed, growl at your Table, rate your Ser 
vants, and inſult your ſelf, while you bear all this wit 
this unhappy Reflexion at the bottom of your Hear, 
This is all fur the Injarcd— — The Heart is ungovent 
able enough, without being biaſſed by Prepoſceſſiom; 
how emphatically unhappy therefore is he, who, beſide 
the natural Vagrancy of Affection, has a Paſſion to ons 
particular Object in which he fees nothing but What! 
Lovely, except what procceds from his own Guilt 
gainſt it? I ſpeak to you, my dear Friend, a5 one vil 


tenderly regards your Welfare, and beg of you to ag. 


this great Error, which has rendered ſo many ugrecadt 
Men unkhapps before you. When a Man is engaged: 
mong the Diſſolute, Gay, and Artful of the Fair . 
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Knowledge of their Manners and Defigns, their Fa- 


vours unendeared by Truth, their feigued Sorrows and 
« groſs Platteries, malt in time reſcue a feaſonable Man 
from the Inchantment; but in a Caſe wherein you have 


| © none but your ſelf to accuſe, you'tl find the beit Part 


* of a generous Mind torn away with her whenever you. 


| © take your Leave of an injured, deſerving Woman. 
Come to Town, fy; from Olinda, to your | 


Obedient, humble Servant, 
NESTORIRONSI Dx. 
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Saturday, May 30, 


- 


Jupiter eft quodcungue vides Lucan, 


Had this Morning a very valuable and kind Preſent 


ſent me, of a tranſlated Work of a moſt excellent 
Foreign Writer, who makes a very conſiderable Vi- 


| purein the Learned and Chriftian World. It is Entitu- 
| led, 4 Demonſfiration of the Exiſtente, Wiſdom, and Omni. 
| potence of God, drawn from the Knowledge of Nature, 


particularly of Man, and fitted to the meaneſt Capacity, 


| by the Archbiſhop of Cambray, Author of Telemach:ss, 
and Tranſlated from the French by the fame Hand that 


Engliſbed that excellent Piece. This great Author, in the 
Writings which he has before produced, has manifeſted 
an Heart full of virtuous Sentiments, great Benevolence to 
Mankind, as well as a fincere and fervent Piety towards 
his Creator. His Talents and Parts are a very great Good 
to the World, and it is a pleaſing Thing to behold the 
polite Arts ſubſervient to Religion, and recommending it 
from its natural Beauty. Looking over the Letters of 

my Correſpondents, I find one which celebrates this 
Treatiſe, and recommends it to my Readers, 
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To the Gu AR DI AN, 


Think I have ſomewhere read, in the Writings d 
one whom Itake to be a Friend of yours, a Sar. 
ing which ſtruck me very much, and as I remembet 
it was to this Purpoſe: The Exiſtence of a God is | far 
« from being a thing that «vants to be proved, that | 
« think it the only thing ef which abe are certain. This 
« a ſprightly and juit Expreſſion; however, I dare ſay, you 
will not be diſpleaſed that I put you in mind of {aying 
« ſomething on the Demonſtration of the Biſhop of Car: 
* bray, A Man of his Talents views all things ina Ligit 
different from that in which ordinary Men ſee them, 


« and the devout Diſpoſition of his Soul turns all tho 


« Talents to the Improvement of the Pleaſures of a goed 
Life. His Stile clothes Philoſophy in a Dreſs almoſt 
« Poetick, and his Readers enjoy in full Perfection the 
Advantage, While they are reading him, of being what 
*he is. The pleaſing Repreſentation of the Animal 
« Powers in the beginning of his Work, and his Conſide. 
raticn of the Nature of Man with the Addition of Rea. 
« fon, in the ſubſequent Difcourſe, impreſſes upon the 
« Mind a firong Satisfaction in it ſelf, and Gratitude to- 
« wards Him who beſtowed that Superiority over the 
Brute World. Theſe Thoughts had ſuch an Effect up- 
«Gn the Author himſelf, that he has ended his Diſcourle 
with a Prayer. This Adoration has a Sublimity in i 
* beſitting his Chara&er, and the Emotions of his Heart 
« ſow from Wiſdom and Knowledge. I thought it 
«would be proper for a Saturday's Paper, and have trarl- 
*Jated it, to make you a Preſent of it. J have not, as 
the Tranſlator was obliged to do, confined my ſelf to 
an exact Verſion from the Original, but have endea- 
voured to expreſs the Spirit of it, by taking the Liber. 
*ty to render his Thoughts, in ſuch a way as I ſhould 
* have uttered them if they had been my own, It has 
been obſerved, tkat jthe private Lettres of great Men 
are the beſt Pictures of their Souls, but certainly their 
« private Devotions would be ſtill more Inſtructive, and 
I know not why they ſhould not be as curious and en. 
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IF vou inſert this Prayer, I Know not but I may fend 
© you, or another Occaiion, one wied by a very great 


Wit of the laſt Age, which has Allutions to the Er- 


© rors of a very wild Life, and I believe vou will think is 
written with an uncommon Spirit. The Perſon whom 
] mean was an excellent Writer, and the Publication 
* of this Prayer of his may be, perhaps, ſome kind of 
Antidote againſt the Infection in his other Writings. 


But this Sapplication of the Biſhop has in it a more 


* happy and untroubled Spirit; it is (if that is not ſaying 
* ſome:hing too fond) the Worſhip of an Angel concern- 
ed for thoſe who had fallen, but himſelf ſtill ia the State 
of Glory and Innocence. The Book ends with an Act 
of Devotion, to this Effect: 
O my God, if the greater Number of Manltind do 
not difcover Thee in that glorious Show of Nature 
which Thou haſt placed before our Eyes, it is not be- 
cauſe Thou art far from every one of us; Thon art 
preſent to us more than any Odject which we touch 
with our Hands; but our Senſes, and the Paſſions which 
they produce in us, turn our Attention from Thee. 
* Thy Light ſhines in the midit of Darkneſs, but the 
* Darkneis comprehends it not. I' hou, O Lord, doſt e- 
* very where diſplay thy ſelf. Thou ſhineſt in all thy 
* Works, but art not regarded by heedleſs and unthink- 
ing Man, The whole Creation talks aloud of Thee, 
and Echo's with the Repetitions of thy Holy Name. 
But ſuch is our Inſenſibility, that we are deaf tothe 
* great and univerſal Voice of Nature. 'Thou art every 
where about us, and within us; but we wander from 
our ſelves, become Strangers to our own Souls, and do 
not apprehend thy Preſence. O thou, who art the e- 
* ternal Fountain of Light and Beauty, who art the An- 
* cient of Days, without Beginning and without End ; O 
* Thou, who art the Life of all that truly live, thoſe can: 
© never fail to find Thee, who ſeek for Thee within 
* themſelves. But alas, the very Gifts which "Thou be- 
* Rowelt upon us, do ſo employ our Thoughts, that they 
* hinder us from perceiving the Hand which conveys them. 
to us. We live by Thee, and yet we live without 
* thinking on Thee; but O Lord, what is Life in the Ig- 
norance of Thee? A dead unactive Piece of Matter, a 
N 4 Flower 
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* Flower that withers, a River that glides away, a Palace 
that haſtens to its Ruin, a Picture made up of fading 
Colours, a Maſs of ſhining Ore, ſtrike our Imagination, 
and make us ſenſible of their Exiftence. We regard 
them as Objects capable of giving us Pleaſure, not con. 
* fidering that thou conveyeſt through them all the Plex. 
* ſure which we imagine they giveus. Such vain empty 
Objects that are only the Shadows of Being, are pro- 
portioned to our low and groveling Thoughts. I hat 
Beauty which Thou haſt poured out on thy Creation, is 
as a Veil which hides Thee frem our Eyes. As Thou 
art a Being too pure and exalted to pats through our Sen. 
*ſes, Thou art not regarded by Men, who have debaſed 
their Nature, and have made themſelves like the Bea; 
that periſh. So infatuated are they, that, notwithſland- 
ing they know what is Wiſdom and Virtue, which have 
*neither Sound, nor Colour, nor Smell, nor 'I'afte, nor 
Figure, nor any other fenſible Quality, they can doubt 
*of thy Exiſtence, becauſe thou art not apprehended by 
the groſſer Organs of Senſe. Wretches that we are! 
* we conſider Shadows as Realities, and Truth as a Phan- 
*tom. That which is Nothing 1s All to us, and that 
* which is All appears to us Nothing. What do we {ce 
in all Nature but Thee, O my God! Thou, and on) 
*'T hou, appeareſt in every 'thing. When I conſider Thee, 
O Loid, Iam ſwallowed up and loſt in Contemplation 
* of i hee. Every thing beſides Thee, even my own Ex. 
*1!tence, vaniſhes and diſappears in the Contemplation 
*o i hee. I am loſt to my ſelf, and fall into nothing, 
when [ think on Thee. The Man who does not lee 
« Thee, has beheld nothing; he who does not taſte L hee, 
has a Reliſh of nothing. His being is vain, and his Lit 
but a Dream. Set up Thy ſelf, O Lord, fet up I 
* elf that we may behold Thee. As Wax contumes be. 
fore the Fire, and as the Smoke is driven away, fo let 
«* 'T tine Enemies vaniſh out of thy Preſence. How un. 
* kappy is that Soul who, without the Senſe of Thee, 
* has no God, no Hope, no Comfort to ſupport him! 
but how happy the Man who ſearches, ſighs, and thirk 
* after Thee! But he only is fully happy on whom Tho! 
* Iifteſt up the Light of thy Countenance, whoſe Tezr 


Thou haſt wiped away, and who enjoys in Thy Long 
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| « kindneſs the Completion of all his Deſires. How long, 


' how long, O Lord, ſhall I wait for that Day, when J 
* ſhall poſſeſs, in thy Preſence, Fulneſs of Joy and Plea- 
* ſures for evermore? O my God, in this pleaſing Hope, 
my Bones rejoice and cry out, Who is like unto Thee! 
« My Heart melts away, and my Soul faints within me, 
* when 1 look up to Thee who art the God of my Life, 
* and my Portion to all Eternity. | 


No 50. Monday, Tune 1. 


A 
1 


Ovid. 


—— zi capacius al. 


S J was, the other Day, taking a ſolitary Walk in 

St. Paul's, J indulged my Thoughts in the Purſvit 

of a certain Analogy between the Fabrick and the 
Chriſtian Church in the largeſt Senſe. The Divine Order 
and Oeconomy of the one ſeemed to be emblematically 
ſet forth by the juſt, plain, and majeſtick Architecture of 
the other. And as the one conſiſts of a great Variety of 
Parts united in the ſame regular Deſign, according to the 


trueſt Art, and molt exact Proportion; ſo the other con- 


tains a decent Subordination of Members, various ſacred. 
Inſtitutions, ſublime Doctrines, and ſolid Precepts of 
Morality digeſted into the ſame Defign, and with an ad- 
mirable Concurrence tending to one View, the Happt- 
nets and Exaltation of Human Nature. | 
IN the midft of my Contemplation I beheld a Fly up- 
on one of the Pillars; and it ſtraightway came into my 
Head, that this ſame Fly was a Free-thinker. For it re- 
quired ſome Comprehenſion in the Eye of the Spectator, 
to take in at one view the various Parts of the Building, 
in order to obſerve their Symmetry and Deſign. But to 
the Fly, whoſe Proſpect was conhned to a little part of 
one of the Stones of a ſingle Pillar, the joint Beauty of 
the whole, or the diſtin Ule ef its Parts, were mcon- 
ſpicuous, and nothing could appear but {mall Inequalities 
in the Surſace of the hewn Stone, Wiich in the View of 
5 | that 
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that Inſect ſeemed ſo many deformed Rocks and Preci. 
pices. 


THE Thoughts of a Froe-thinker are employed on 
certain minute Particularities of Religion, the Difficulty 
of a ſingle Text, or the Unaccountableneſs of ſome $:c 
of Providence or Point of Doctrine to his narrow Facy]. 
ties, without comprehending the Scope and Deſign of 
Chriftianity, the Perfection to which it raiſeth humay 
Nature, the Light it hath ſhed abroad in the World, and 
the cloſe Connexion it hath as well with the Good of 
Publick Societies, as with that of particular Perſons, 

THIS raiſed in me ſome Reflexions on that Frame 

or Diſpoſition which is called Zargene/s of Mind, its ne. 
ceſſity towards forming a true Judgment of Things, and 
where the Soul is not incurably ſtinted by Nature, what 
are the likelieſt Methods to give it Enlargement. 
_ I is evident that Philoſophy doth open and enlarge 
the Mind, by the general Views to which Men are habi. 
tyated in that Study, and by the Contemplation of more 
numerous and diſtant Objects, than fall within the Sphere 
of Mankind in the ordinary Purſuits of Life. Hence it 
comes to paſs, that Philoſophers judge of moſt Things 
very differently from the Vulgar. Some Inſtances of this 
may be ſeen in the Theztetus of Plato, where Socrates 
makes the following Remarks, among others of the like 
Nature. 

WHEN a Philoſopher hears ten thouſand Acres 
mentioned as a great Eſtate, he looks upon it as an in- 
conſiderable Spot, having been uſed to contemplate the 

whole Globe of Earth. Or when he beholds a Man 
elated with the Nobility of his Race, becauſe he can 
reckon a Series of ſeven rich Anceſtors, the Philoſopher 
thinks him a ſtupid ignorant Fellow, whoſe Mind can- 
nct reach to a general View of Human Nature, which 
would ſhew him that we have all innumerable Ance{- 
tors, among whom are Crouds of Rich and Poor, Kings 
and Slaves, Greets and Barbarians.” Thus far Socrates, 
Who was accounted wiſer than the reſt of the Heathens, 
for Notions which approach the neareſt to Chriſtianity. 

AS all Parts and Branches of Philoſophy, or ſpeculative 
Knowledge, are uſeful in that reſpect, Aſtronomy is pe- 
tuliarhy adapted to remedy a little and narrow Spirit. 5 

that 
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that Science there are good Reaſons aſſigned to prove 
the Sun an hundred thouſand times bigger than our Earth, 
and the Diſtance of the Stars ſo prodigious, that a Can- 
non-Bullet continuing in its ordinary rapid Motion, would 


not arrive from hence at the neareſt of them, in the Space 
of an hundred and fifty thouſand Years. "Theſe Ideas 


wonderfully dilate and expand the Mind. There is ſome- 
thing in the Immenſity of this diſtance, that ſhocks and 
overwhelms the Imagination, it 1s too big for the Graſp 
of a human Intellect : Eſtates, Provinces, and King- 
doms vaniſh at its Preſence. It were to be wiſhed a cer- 
tain Prince, who hath encouraged the Study of it in his 
Subjects, had been himſelf a Proficient in Aſtronomy. 
This might have ſhewed him how mean an Ambition 
that was, which terminated in a {mall Part of what is it 
ſelf but a Point, in reipe& of that Part of the Univerſe 


Which lies within our View. | 


BUT the Chri/iian Religion ennobleth and enlargeth 

the Mind beyond any other Profeſſion or Science what- 
ever. Upon that Scheme, while the Earth, and the 
tankhent Enjoyments of this Life, ſhrink into the nar- 
roweit Pimentions, and are accounted as the duft of a 
Balance, the drop of a Bucket, yea leſs than nothing, the 
Intellectual World opens wider to our View: The Per- 
fections of the Deity, the Nature and Excellence of Vir- 
tue, the Dignity of the human Soul, are diſplayed in the 
largeft Characters. The Mind of Man ſeems to adapt it 
ſelf to the different Nature of its Objects; it is contracted 
and debaſed by being converſant in little and low things, 
and feels a proportionable Enlargement ariſing from the 
Contemplation of theſe great and ſublime Ideas. 
THE Greatneſs of things is comparative; and this 
does not only hold, in reſpect of Extenſion, but likewiſe | 
in reſpect of Dignity, Duration, and all Kinds of Per- 
fection. Aſtronomy opens the Mind, and alters our 
Judgment, with regard to the Magnitude of extended 
Beings ; but Chriſtianity produceth an- univerial Great- 
neſs of Soul. Philoſophy. increateth cur Views in every 
Reſpect, but Chriſtianity extends them to a degree be- 
yond the Light of Nature. | 

HOW mean: muit the moſt exalted Potentate upon 
Earth appear to that Eye which takes in innumerable. es 

8 | Er3- 
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ders of bleſſed Spirits, differing in Glory and Perfection? 
How little muſt the Amuſements of Senſe, and the ordi- 
. nary Occupatiens of mortal Men, ſeem to one who is 
engaged in fo noble a Purſuit, as the Aſſimilation of him- 
felt to the Deity, which is the proper Employment of e- 
very Chriſtian ! 

AND the Improvement which grows from habitua- 
ting the Mind to the comprehenfive Views of Religion 
muſt not be thought wholly to regard the Underſtanding, 
Nothing 1s of greater Force to ſubdue the inordinate Mo- 
tions of the Heart, and to regulate the Will. Whether a 
Man be actuated by his Paſſions or his Reaſon, theſe are 
rſt wrought upon by ſome Object, which ſtirs the Soul 
in Proportion to its apparent Dimenſions. Hence irreli- 
gious Men, whoſe ſhort Proſpects are filled with Earth, 
and Senſe, and mortal Life, are invited, by theſe mean 
Tdeas, to Actions proportionably little and low. But a 
Mind, whoſe Views are enlightened and extended by 
Religion, is animated to nobler Purſuits by more ſublime 
and remote Objects. 

THERE is not any Inſtance of Weakneſs in the 
Free-thinkers that raiſes my Indignation more, than their 
tending to ridicule Chriſtians, as Men of narrow Under- 
fiandings, and to paſs themſelves upon the World for 
Perſons: of ſuperior Senſe, and more enlarged Views. 
But I leave it to any impartial Man to judge which hath 
the nobler Sentiments, which the greater Views; he 
whoſe Notions are ſtinted to a few miſerable Inlets of 
| Senſe, or he whole Sentiments are raiſed above the com- 
men Taſte by the Anticipation of thoſe Delights which 
will ſatiate the Soul, when the whole Capacity of her 
Nature is branched out into new Faculties? He who 
looks for nothing beyond this ſhort Span of Duration, or 
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he whoſe Aims are co-extended with the endleſs Length *' 


of Eternity? He who derives his Spirit from the Ele- 
ments, or he who thinks jt was inſpired by the Al 
mighty? e 
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Quale portentum neque Militaris 
Daunia in latis alit eſculttis ; 
Nec Jubœæ tellus generat, Leonum 
Arida Nutrix. Hor. 


Queſtion not but my Country Cuſtomers will be ſur- 

priſed to hear me complain that this Town is, of 

late Years, very much infeſted with Lions ; and will, 
perhaps, look upon it as a ſtrange Piece of News, when 
I aſſure them that there are many of theſe Beaſts of Prey 
who walk our Streets, in broad Day-light, beating about 
from Coffee-houſe to Coffee-heuſe, and ſeeking whom 
they may devour. | 

T O unriddle this Paradox, I muſt acquaint my Rural 
Reader that we polite Men of the Town give the Name 
of a Lion to any one that is a great Man's Spy. And 
whereas I cannot diſcharge my Office of Guardian with- 
out ſetting a Mark on ſuch a noxious Animal, and cau- 
tioning my Wards againſt him, I deſign this whole Paper 
as an Eſſay upon the Political Lion. 

IT has coſt me a great deal of Time to diſcover the 
Reaſon of this Appellation, but after many Diſquiſitions 
and Conjectures on ſo obſcure a Subject, I find there are 
two Accounts of it more ſatisfactory than the reſt. In 
the Republick of Venice, which has been always the Mo- 
ther of Politicks, there are near the Doge's Palace ſeveral! 
large Figures of Lions curiouſly wrought in Marble, with 
Mouths gaping in a moſt enormous Manner. Thoſe who 
have a mind to give the State any private Intelligence of 
What paſſes in the City, put their Hands into the Mouth 
of one of theſe Lions, and convey into it a Paper of 

ſuch private Informations as any way regard the Intereit 
or Safety of the Commonwealth. By this means all the 
Secrets of State come out of the Lion's Mouth. The In- 
former is concealed, it is the Lion that tells every Thing. 
In ſhort, there is not a Miſmanagement in Office, or a 
Murmur 
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Murmur in Converſation, which the Lion does not ac- 
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quaint the Government with. For this Reaſon, fay the 
Learned, a Spy 1s very properly diſtinguiſhed by the 
Name of Lion. 

J muſt confeſs this Etymology is plauſible enough, and 
J did for ſome time acquieſce in it, till about a Year or 
two ago I met with a little Manuſcript which ſets this 
whole Matter in a clear Light. In the Reign of Queen 
Eliſabeth, ſays my Author, the renowned V alfingban 
had many Spies in his Service, from whom the Govern- 
ment received great Advantage. Ihe moſt eminent among 
them was the Stateſman's Barber, whoſe Sirname was 
Lion. This Fellow had an admirable Knack of fiſhing 
out the Secrets of his Cuſtomers, as they were under his 
Hands. He would rub and lather a Man's Head, till he 
had got out every thing that was in it. He had a certain 
Snap in his Fingers and a Volubility in his Tongue, that 
would engage a Man to talk with him whether he would 
or no. By this means he became an Inexhauftible Fund 


of Private Intelligence, and ſo ſignalized himſelf in tie 


Capacity of a Spy, that from his time a Maſter-Spy goes 
under the Name of a Lion. 

W ALSINGH AM hada moſt excellent Penetration, 
and never attempted to turn any Man into a Lion whom 
he did not fee highly qualified for it, when he was in his 


Human Condition. Indeed the Speculative Men of thale | 


Times ſay of him, that he would now and then play 
them off, and expoſe them a little unmercifully ; but that, 
in my Opinion, ſeems only good Policy, for otherwiſe 
they might ſet up for Men again, when they thought fit, 
and deſert his Service. But however, tho' in that very 
corrupt Age he made uſe of theſe Animals, he had a 
great Eſteem for true Men, and always exerted the high- 
eſt Generoſity in offering them more, without asking 
Terms of them, and doing more for them. out of mere 
reſpect for their Talents, tho againſt him, than they could 
expect from any other Miniſter whom they had ſerved 
never ſo conſpiciouſly. This made Raleigh (who pro- 
feſſed himſelf his Opponent) ſay one day to a Friend, 
Pox take this Wallingham, he baffles every body, he wont 
fo much as let a Man hate him in private. True it is, that 


by the Wandrings, Roarings, and Lurkings of his Loon 
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he knew the way to every Man breathing, who had not ft 
a Contempt for the World itſelf: He had Lions Rampant 
whom he uſed for the Service of the Church, and Cou- 
chant who were to lie down for the Queen. They were 
ſo much at Command that the Couchant would act as | 
the Rampant, and the Rampant as Couchant, without be- ih! 
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ing the leaſt out of Countenance, and all this within |} 1 
four and twenty Hours. WValſing ham had the pleaſanteſt Ie! 
Life in the World, for, by the Force of his Power and 4 1 
Intelligence, he ſaw Men as they really were, and not 1 
as the World thought of them: All this was principally N 
brought about by feeding his Lions well, or keeping kg il 
them Hungry, according to their different Conſtitutions, WH 

HAVING given this ſhort, but neceſſary Account a * 
of this Stateſman and his Barber, who, like the Taylor "hi | | 
in Shate/pear's Pyramus and Thisbe, was a Man made as 14 | 
other Men are, notwithſtanding he was a nominal Lion, 1 
I ſhall proceed to the Deſcription of this ſtrange Species 
of Creatures. Ever ſince the wiſe Walfingham was Se- \ Hh 


cretary in this Nation, our Stateſmen are ſaid to have an 
encouraged the Breed among us, as very well knowing 163 
that a Lion in our Britiſb Arms is one of the Supporters 
of the Crown, and that it is impoſſible for a Govern- 
ment, in which there are ſuch a variety of Factions and. 
Intrigues, to ſubſiſt without this neceſſary Animal. 

A Lion, or Maſter-Spy, hath ſeveral Jack- Calls under 
bim, who are his Retailers in Intelligence, and bring him 
in Materials for his Report; his chief Haunt is a.Coffee- 
houſe, and as his Voice is exceeding ſtrong, it aggra- 
vates the Sound of every thing it repeats. 


, 
— 
— * %.*7 — 
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AS the Lion generally thirſts after Blood and is of 0 
2 fierce and cruel Nature, there are no Secrets which at 
he hunts after with more delight, than thoſe that cut off 0 


Heads, Hang, Draw and Quarter, or end in the Ruin 
of the Perſon who becomes his Prey. If he gets the 
Wind of any Word or Action that may do a Man Ii 
good, it is not for. his Purpoſe, he quits the Chace and jt 
alls into a more agreeable Scent. 

H E diſcovers a wonderful Sagacity in ſeeking after 


his Prey. He couches and frisks about in a thouſand. jb; 
ſportful Motions to draw it within his Reach, and has @ i 
particular way of imitating the Sound of the Creature Wt 

whom 140 
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whom he would enſnare ; an Artifice to be met with in 
no Beaſt of Prey, except the Hyeza and the Political 
Lion. | 

YOU ſeldom fee a cluſter of News-mongers with. 
out a Lion in the midſt of them. He never miſſes ta- 
king his Stand within Ear-ſhot of one of thoſe little am- 
bitious Men who ſet up for Orators in Places of Publick 

Reſort. If there is a wiſpering hole, or any publick- 
ſpirited Corner in a Coffee-houſe, you never fail of 
ſeeing a Lion couched upon his Elbow in tome part of 
the Neighbourhood. 

A Lion is particularly addicted to the Peruſal of every 
| looſe Paper that lies in his way, He appears more than 
ordinary attentive to what he reads while he liſtens to 
thoſe who are about him. He takes up the Poft-man, 
and ſnuſfs the Candle that he may hear the better by 
it. I have ſeen a Lion pore upon a ſingle Paragraph in 
an old Gazette for two Hours together, it his Neighbours 
have been talking all that while. | 
HAVING given a full Deſcription of this Monſter, 
for the Benefit of ſuch Innocent Perſons as may fall 
into his Walks, I ſha!l apply a Word or two to the 
Lion himſelf, whom I would defire to conſider that ke 
15 a Creature hated both by God and Man, and regard- 
ed with the utmoſt Contempt even by ſuch as make uſe 


of him. Hangmen and Executioners are neceſſary in a 


State, and ſo may the Animal J have been here men- 
tioning ; but how deſpicable is the Wretch that takes on 
him ſo vile an Employment? There is ſcarce a Being 
that would not ſuffer by a Compariſon with him, except 
that Being only who acts the ſame kind of part and is both 
the 'Tempter and Accuſer of Mankind. 


N. B. Mr. Ironſide has, within five Weeks laft pal, 
muzzled three Lions, gorged five, and hilled one. On Mon- 
day next the Skin of the dead one avill be hung up, in 
Terrorem, at Buiton's Coffee-houſe over-againſi Tom's 
in Covent- Garden, | 
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In vitium Libertas excidit, & vim 


Dignam Lege regi 


Hor. 


X FORD is a Place which I am more inquiſitive 

about than even that of my Nativity, and when 

J have an Account of any ſprightly Say ing, or 
riing Genius from thence, it brings my own youth- 
ful Days into my Mind, and throws me Forty Years back 
into Life. It is for this Reaſon, that I have thought 
my ſelf a little neglected of late by Fack Lizard, from 
whom I uſed to hear at leaſt once a Week. The laſt. 
Poſt brought me his Excuſe, which is that he hath been 
wholly taken up in preparing ſome Exerciſes for the Thea- 
tre. He tells me likewiſe, that the Talk there is about a 
Publick ACT, and that the gay part of the Univerſity 
have great Expectation of a Terre-filius, who is to 
laſh and ſting all the World in a ſatirical Speech. Againſt 
the great Licence, which hath heretofore been taken in 
theſe Libels, he expreſſes himſelf with ſuch Humanity, 
as is very unuſual in a young Perſon, and ought to be 
cheriſhed and admired. For my own part, I fo far 
agree with him, that if the Univerſity permits a thing, 
which J think much better let alone; 1 hope thoſe, whole 
Duty it is to appoint' a proper Perſon for that Office, 
will take care that he utter nothing unbecoming a Gen- 
tleman, a Scholar, and a Chriſtian. Moreover, I would 
have them conſider that their Learned Body hath alrea- 
dy Enemies enough, who are prepared to aggravate all 
irreverent Inſinuations, and to interpret all oblique Inde- 
cencies, who will triumph in ſuch a Victory, and bid 
the Univerſity thank her ſelf for the Conſequences. 

IN my Time I remember the Terr@-filius contented 
himſelf with being bitter upon the Pope, or chaſtiſing 
the Turk ; and raiſed a ſerious and manly Mirth, and 
adapted to the Dignity of his Auditory, by cxpolng 
N the 
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the falſe Reaſoning of the Heretick, or ridiculing the 


clumſy Pretenders to Genius and Politeneſs. In the 
jovial Reign of King Charles the Second, wherein never 
did more Wit or more Ribaldry abound, the Faſhion 
of being arch upon all that was Grave, and waggiſh 
upon the Ladies, crept into our Seats of Learning upon 
theſe Occaſions. This was managed groſely and auk- 
wardly enough, ina Place where the general Plainneſ 
and Simplicity of Manners could ill bear the Mention of 
ſuch Crimes, as in Courts and great Cities are called by 
the ſpecious Names of Air and Galantry. It is to me 
amazing, that ever any Man bred up in the Knowledge 
of Virtue and Humanity, ſhould fo far caſt off all Shame 
and Tenderneſs, as to ſtand up in the Face of Thou: 
ſands, and utter ſuch Contumelies as I have read and 
heard of. Let ſuch an one know that he is making 
Fools merry, and wife Men ſick; and that in the Eye 
of conſidering Perſons, he hath leſs Compunction than 
the common Hangman, and leſs Shame than a Proſti- 
tute. | 

INFAMY is ſo cutting an Evil, that moſt Perſong 
who have any Elevation of Soul, think it worſe than 
Death. Thoſe, who have it not in their Power to re- 
venge it, often pine away in Anguiſh, and lothe their 


Being; and thoſe who Hawe, enjoy no Reſt till they have 


Vengeance. I ſhall therefore make it the Buſineſs of 
this Paper, to ſhow how baſe and ungenerous it is to tra- 
duce the Women, and how dangerous to expoſe Men 
of Learning and Character, who have generally been 
the Subjects of theſe Invectives. 

IT hath been often ſaid, that Women ſeem formed 
to ſoften the boiſterous Paſſions, and ſooth the Cares 
and Anxieties to which Men are expoſed in the many Per- 
plexities of Life. That having weaker Bodies, and leſs 
Strength of Mind than Man, Nature hath poured out her 
Charms upon them, and given them ſuch Tenderneſs of 
Heart, that the moſt delicate Delight we receive from 


them, is in thinking them intirely ours, and under our 


Protection. Accordingly we find, that all Nations have 
paid a decent Homage to this weaker and lovelier part 
of the Rational Creation, in proportion to their Remo- 
val from Savageneſs and Barbariſm, Chaſtity and Truth 
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are the only due Returns that they can make for this 
generous Diſpoſition in the nobler Sex. For Beauty is 
jo far from ſatisfying us of it ſelf, that whenever we think 
that it 1s communicated to others, we behold it with 
Regret and Diſdain. Whoever therefore robs a Wo- 
man of her Reputation, deſpoils a poor defenceleſs Crea- 
ture of all that makes her valuable, turns her Beauty 
into Lothſomneſs, and leaves her friendleſs, abandoned 
and undone. There are many Tempers ſo ſoft, that 
the leaſt Calumny gives them Pains they are not able 
to bear, 'They give themſelves up to ſtrange Fears, 
gloomy Reflexions, and deep Melancholy. How ſa- 
vage muſt he be, who can ſacrifice the Quiet of ſuch a 
Mind to a tranſient Burſt of Mirth ! Let him who wan- 
tonly ſports away the Peace of a poor Lady, conſider 
what Diſcord he ſows in Families; how often he wrings 
the Heart of an hoary Parent; how often he rouſes the 
Fury of a jealous Husband ; how he extorts from the 
abuſed Woman Curſes, perhaps not unheard, and poured 
out in the Bitterneſs of her Soul ! What Weapons hath 
ſhe wherewith to repel ſuch an Outrage! How ſhall ſhe 
oppoſe her Softneſs and Imbecillity to the hardened Fore- 
head of a Coward, who hath trampled upon Weakneſs 
that could not reſiſt him? to a Buffoon, who hath ſlan- 
dered Innocence to raiſe the Laughter of Fools ? who hath 
ſcattered Firebrands, Arrows, and Death, and ſaid, am 
{ not in Sport? | 
IRREVERENT Reflexions upon Men of Learn- 
ing and Note, if their Character be Sacred, do great Diſ- 
ſervice to Religion, and betray a vile Mind in the Au- 
thor. I have therefore always thought, with Indigna- 
tion, upon that Accuſer of the Brethren, the famous An- 
tiquary, whoſe Employment it was, for ſeveral Years, 
to rake up all the ill: natured Stories that had ever been 
faſtened upon celebrated Men, and tranſmit them to 
Polterity with cruel Induſtry, and malicious Joy. 
Though the good Men, ill uſed, may ont of a meek and 
Chriſtian Diſpoſition, ſo far ſubdue their natural Reſent- 
ment, as to negle& and forgive; yet the Inventors of 
ſuch Calumnies will find generous Perſons, whoſe Bra- 
very of Mind makes them think themſelves proper In- 
liruments to chaſtiſe ſuch Inſolenee. And I have, in 
p my 
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my time, more than once known the Diſcipline of the 
Blanket adminiſtred to the Offenders, and all their Slan. 


22 


ders anſwered by that kind of Syllogiſm which the an- 


cient Romans called the Argumentum Bacillinum. 

I have leſs Compaſſion for Men of ſprightly Parts and 
Genius, whoſe Characters are played upon, becauſe they 
have it in their Power to revenge themſelves tenfold. 
But I think of all the Claſſes of Mankind, they are 
the moſt pardonable if they pay the Slanderer in ki 
own Coin. For, their Names being already blazed 
abroad in the World, the leaft Blot thrown upon them 
is diſplayed far and wide; and they have this ſad Privi- 
lege above the Men in Obſcurity, that the Diſhonour 
travels as far as their Fame. To be even therefore 
with their Enemy, they are but too apt to diffuſe his 
Infamy as far as their own Reputation; and perhaps 
triumph in ſecret, that they have it in their Power to 
make his Name the Scoff and Deriſion of After- Ages. 
This, I ſay, they are too apt to do. For ſometimes 
they reſent the expoſing of their little Affectations or 
Ships in Writings as much as Wounds upon their Honour. 
The firſt are Trifles they ſhould laugh away, but the 
latter deſerves their utmoſt Severity. 

_ I muſt confeſs a Warmth againſt the Buffooneries 


mentioned in the beginning of this Paper, as they have | 


ſo many Circumilances to aggravate their Guilt. A Li- 
cence fora Man to ſtand up in the Schools of the Pro- 
phets, in a grave decent Habit, and audaciouſly vent his 
Obloquies againſt the Doctors of our Church, and Direc- 
tors of our young Nobility, Gentry and Clergy, in their 
hearing and before their Eyes; to throw Calumnies up- 
on poor defenceleſs Women, and offend their Ears with 
nauſeous Ribaldry, and name their Names at length in 
a publick Theatre, when a Queen is upon the Throne: 
Such a Licence as this never yet gaincd ground in our 
Play-houſes ; and I hope, will not need a Law to for- 
bid it. Were I to adviſe in this matter, I ſhould re- 


preſent to the Orator how noble a Field there lay be: 
fore him for Panegyrick ; what a happy Opportunity he 
had of doing Juſtice to the Great Men, who oace were 
of that famous Body, or now ſhine forth in it; nor 
mould I negle& to inſinuate the Advantages he might 
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propoſe by gaining their Friendſhip, whoſe Worth, by | 


a contrary 'I'reatment, he will be imagined either notto 
know, ar to envy. This might reſcue the Name from 
Scandal, and if, as it ought, this Performance turned 
ſolely upon Matters of Wit and Learning, it might have 
the Honour of being one of the firſt Productions of the 
magnificent Printing-houſe, juſt erected at Oxford. 

THIS Paper is written with a Deſign to make my 
E to Oxford agreeable to me, where I deſign to 
be at the Publick 47. If my Advice is neglected, I 
ſhall not ſcruple to inſert in the Guardian whatever the 
Men of Letters and Genius tranſmit to me, in their own 
Vindication; and I hereby pronnie that I my felf will 
draw my Pen in Defence of all injured Women. 
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Ne 73. Thurſday, Fune. 4. 


3 


In amore hec inſunt omnia * 


T is matter of great Concern that there come ſo many 

Letters to me, wherein I fee Parents make Love for 

their Children, and, without any manner of Regard 
to the Seaſon of Life, and the reſpective Intereſts of their 
Progeny, judge of their future Happineſs by the Rules of 
ordinary Commerce. When a Man falls in Love in ſome 
Families, they uſe him as if his Land was mortgaged to 
'em, and he cannot diſcharge himſelf, but by really mak- 
ing it the ſame thing in an unreaſonable Settlement, or 
foregoing what is dearer to him than his Eſtate it ſelf. 
Theſe Extortioners are, of all others, the moſt cruel ; and 
the Sharks, who prey upon the Inadvertency of young 
Heirs, are more pardonable than thoſe who treſpaſs upon 
the good Opinion of thoſe who treat with 'em upon the 
foot of Choice and Reſpet. The following Letters may 
place in the Reader's View Uncaſineſles of this fort, which 
may perhaps be uſeful to ſome under the Circumſtances 
mentioned by my Correſpondents, 
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To NESTOR IRoNnsSIDE, E: 
From a certain Town in 


Venerable Sir, Cumberland, May 21, 

* I T is impoſſible to expreſs the univerſal Satisfaction 

* 2 your Precautions give in a Country ſo far North as 

cours; and indeed it were impertinent to expatiate in a 

Caſe that is by no means particular to our ſelves, all Man. 

* kind, who wiſh well to one another, being equally concer- 

ned in their Succeſs. However, as all Nations have not 

* the Genius, and each particular Man has his different 

Views and Taſte, we Northerns cannot but ackowledge 

* Our Obligations, ina more eſpecial manner, for your Ma- 

* trimonial Precautions, which we more immediately are 

© intereſted in. Our Climate has ever been recorded as 

friendly to the Continuation of our Kind; and the an- 

cient Hiſtories are not more full of their Goths and Van: 

dals, that in Swarms overſpread all Europe, than modern 

Story of its TVoriſbire Holtlers, and Attorneys, who are 

« remarkably eminent and beneficial in every Marke: 

Town, and moſt Inns of this Kingdom. I ſhall not here 

« preſume to enter, with the ancient Sages, into a particu- 

© lar reaſoning upon the Caſe, as whether it proceeds from 

© the Cold Temper of the Air, or the particular Conſtitu- 

© tions of the Perſons, or both: from the faſhionable 

Want of Artifice in the Women, and their intire Satisfac- 

«© tion in one Conqueſt only, or the happy Ignorance in the 

Men of thoſe Southern Vices which effeminate Mankind. 

FROM this Encomium, I do not queſtion but by 

© this time you infer me happy already in the legal Poſſeſ- 

* fionof ſome Fair one, or in a probable way of being ſo. 

© But alas ! neither is my Caſe, and from the cold Damp 

which this minute ſeizes upon my Heart, I preſage ne- 

© ver will. What ſhall I do? To complain here is to 

s talk to Winds, or Mortals as regardleſs as they: The 

© tempeſtuous Storms, in the Neighbouring Mountains, 

© are not more relentleſs, or the Crags more deaf, than 

© the old Gentleman is to my Sighs and Prayers. The 

lovely Paſtorella indeed hears and gently ſighs, but tis 

only to increaſe my Tortures ; ſhe is too dutiful to diſ- 

© obeya Father, and I neither able nor forward to receive 
„her by an Act of Diſobedience. 
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As to my ſelf, my Humour, till this Accident to ruffle 
(it, has ever been gay and thoughtleſs, perpetually toy ing 
amongſt the Women, dancing briskly and ſinging ſoftly. 
For I take it, more Men miſcarry amongſt them for hav- 
ing too much than too little Underſtanding. Paſtorella 
« ſeems willing to relieve me from my Frights; and by 
© her conſtant Carriage, by admitting my Viſits at all Hours, 
has convinced all hereabouts of my Happineſs with her, 
and occaſioned a total Defection amongſt her former 
Lovers, to my infinite Contentment. Ah! Mr. Ironfide, 
could you but ſee in a calm Evening the Profuſion of 
* Eaſe and Tenderneſs betwixt us! Ihe murmuring Ri- 
© ver that glides gently by, the cooing Turtles in the 
* Neighbouring Groves, are harſh, compared to her more 
* tuneful Voice. The happy Pair, firſt joined in Paradiſe, 
not more enamour'd walk'd, more ſweetly lov'd ! But 


alas! what is all this! an imaginary Joy, in which we 


trifle away our precious time, without coming together 
* for ever. That muſt depend upon the old Gentleman, 
* who ſees I cannotlive without his Daughter, and knows 


J cannot, upon his Terms be ever happy with her. 1 


beg of you to ſend for us all up to Town together, that 
* we may be heard before you (for we all agree in a Defe- 
* rence to your Judgment) upon theſe Heads, W hether the 
Authority of a Father ſhould not accommodate it ſelfts 
the Liberty of a Free-born Engliſbꝰ Woman? 

WHE T H E R, if you think fit to take the old Gen- 
* tleman into your Care, the Daughter may not chooſe 
* her Lover for her Guardian? | 
 *WHE THER all Parents are not obliged to pro- 
* vide for thejuſt Paſſions of their Children when frown 
* up, as well as Food and Raiment in their tender Years? 

* THESE and ſuch Points being unſettled in the 
World, are Cauſe of great Diſtraction, and it would be 
* worthy your great Age and Experience to conſider them 
diſtinctly for the Benefit of Domeſtick Life. All which, 
* molt venerable Neftor, is humbly ſubmitted by all 
your Northern Friends, as well as 


Your moft Obedient, and 
Devoted Humble Servant, 
| Paſtor Fido. 
Mr. 
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Nez 


My. TRONSIDE, 
WW E who ſubſcribe this are Man and Wife, anq 

have been ſo theſe fifteen Years ; but you muſt 
know we have quarrelled twice a Day ever ſince we 
© came together, and at the ſame time have a very ten. 
der Regard for one another. We obſerve this habitua] 
« Diſputation has an ill Effect upen our Children, and 
they loſe their Reſpect towards us from this Jangling 
of ours. We lately enter'd into an Agreement, that 
from that time forward, when either ſhould fall into 
« Paſſion, the Party angry ſhould go into another Room, 
and write a Note to the other by one of the Children, 
and the Perſon writ to, right or wrong, beg Pardon, 
becauſe the Writing to avoid Paſſion, is in it ſelf an 
Act of Kindneſs. This little Method, with the Smiles 
of the Meſſengers, and other nameleſs Incidents in 
the Management of this Correſpondence with the next 
© Room, has produc'd inexpreſſible Delight, made our 
Children and Servants chearfu] under our Care and 
Protection, and made us our ſelves ſenſible of a thou. 
« ſand good Qualities we now ſee in each other, which 
could not before ſhine out, becauſe of our mutual Im. 
« Patience. 


«© a a 


a K a 


Tour Humble Servants, 
Philip and Mary, 


P. S. Since the above, my Wife is gone out of the 
© Room, and writes Word by Billy that ſhe would have, 
in the above Letter, the Words F angling of ours, chan- 
© ged into the Words theſe our frequent Debates. I allow 
of the Amendment, and deſire you would underſtand 
« accordingly, that we never jangled, but went into fre- 
© quent Debates, which were always held in a Com- 
* mittee of the whole Houſe. | 


J NESTOR IRoNSIDE, EA: 


Sagacious Sir, | 
: VV E married Men reckon our f{clves under you! 
g Ward, as well as thoſe who live n a les regula! 


Condition. You muſt know I have a M ife, who i; 


one of thoſe good Women who are never very ang") 
| 2 
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' or very much pleaſed. My Dear is rather inclined to 
the former, and will walk about in Soliloquy, drop- 
ping Sentences to her ſelf of Management. Saying ſe 
« avill ſay nothing, but ſpe knows when her Head is laid 
* vhat—— and the reſt of that kind of half Expreſſions. 
] am never inquiſitive to know what is her Grievance, 
© becauſe I know it is only Conſtitution. I call her by 
the kind Appellation of My gentle Murmur, and I am 
' ſo uſed to hear her, that I believe I could not ſleep 
without it. It would not be amiſs if you communi- 
' cated this to the Publick, that many who think their 
Wives angry may know they are only not pleaſed, and 
that very many come into this World, and go out 
* of it at a very good old Age, without having ever 


been much tranſported with Joy or Grief in their whole 
Lives. 


8 Your Humble Servant, 


Arthur Smooth. 


| Mot Venerable NESTOR. 

] AM now three and twenty, and in the utmoſt 
1 Perplexity how to behave my ſelf towards a Gentle- 
man, whom my Father has admitted to viſit me, as a 
Lover. I plainly perceive my Father deſigns to take 
Advantage of his Paſſion towards me, and require 
Terms of him which will make him fly off. I have 
« Orders to be cold to him in all my Behaviour ; but if 
« you inſert this Letter in the Guardian, he will know that 
« Diſtance is conſtrained. I love him better than Life, 
am ſatisfied with the Offer he has made, and deſire 
« him to ſtick to it, that he may not hereafter think he 
« has purchaſed me too dear. My Mother knows I love 
« him, ſo that my Father muſt comply. 


Tour thankful Ward, 
Suſanna 


P. S. I give my Service to him, and defire the Set- 
* tlement may be ſuch as ſhows I have my Thoughts fix- 
* ed upon my Happineſs in being his Wife, rather than 
his Widow, 


Vo L. I. O Fs. iday, 
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Friday, June 5. 
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Magne Parens ſancta quam Maj eſtate verendus! Buch, 


WILL make no Apology for preferring this Letter, 
1 and the Extract following, to any thing elſe which ! 
could poſſibly inſert. 


| 8 1 R, Cambridge, May 31. 
< * O U having been pleaſed to take notice of what 
by you conceived excellent in ſome of our Engljh 

„ Divines, I have here preſumed to ſend a Specimen, 

< which, if I am not miſtaken, may, for Acuteneſs of 

judgment, Ornament of Speech, and true Sublime, 
< compare with any of the choiceſt Writings of the An- 

c cient Fathers or Doctors of the Church, who lived near- 

« eſt to the Apoſtles Times. The Subject is no leſs than 

< that of God himſelf; and the Deſign, beſides doing 


c ſome Honour to our own Nation, is to ſhew by a freſh | 


< Example, to what a height and ſtrength of Thought 
< a Perſon, who appears not to be by Nature endued 
with the quickeſt Parts, may arrive through a ſincere 
and ſteady Practice of the Chriſtian Religion, I mean, 
< as taught and adminiſtred in the Church of Ezgland: 
© Which will, at the ſame time, prove that the Force of 
Spiritual Aſſiſtance is not at all abated by length of 
« Time, or the Iniquity of Mankind; but that if Men 
< were not wanting to themſelves, and (as our excel 
< lent Author ſpeaks) could but be perſuaded to con- 
form to our Church's Rules, they might Mill live as 
< the primitive Chriſtians did, and come ſhort of none 
© of thoſe eminent Saints for Virtue and Holineſs. The 
© Author from whom this Collection is made, is Bifnop 
< Beweridge, Vol. 2. Serm. I. 
| Philhtheu 
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IN treating upon that Paſſage in the Book of Exodus, 
where Moſes being ordered to lead the Children of 7/-ael 
cut of Egypt, he asked God what Name he ſhould men- 
ton Him by to that People, in order to diſpoſe them to 
obey Him; and GOD anſwered , I Am that I Am; and 
bade him tell them, I Am hath ſent me unto you The ad- 
nirable Author thus diſcourſes; * GOD having been 
' pleaſed to reveal himſelf to us under this Name 
'or Title, 7 am that JI Am, He thereby ſuggeſts to us, 
( that he would not have us apprehend of Him, as of any 
particular or limited Being, but as a Being in general, or 
' the Being of all Beings ; who giveth Being to, and there- 
fore exerciſeth Authority over all things in the World. 
He did not anſwer Maſes, I am the Great, the Living, 
the True, the Everlaſting God; he did not fay, Iam 
i the Almighty Creator, Preſerver and Governor of the 
whole World, but 7 Am that I Am: Intimating that 
if Moſes defired ſuch a Name of God as might fully de- 
( ſcribe his Nature as in it ſelf, that is a thing impoſſible, 
there being no Words to be found in any Language, 

whereby to expreſs the Glory of an infinite Being, eſ- 
' pecially fo as that finite Creatures ſhould be able fully 
to conceive it. Yet, however, in theſe Words He is 
pleaſed to acquaint us what kind of Thoughts he would 
have us entertain of him : Inſomuch, that could we 
but rightly apprehend what is couch'd under and in- 
tended by them, we ſhould doubtleſs have as high and 
true Conceptions of God as it is poſſible for Creatures 
to have The Anſwer given ſuggeſts fartherto us 
heſe following Notions of the moſt High God. Firſt 
that he is one Being, exiſting in and of Himſelf : His 
'' zty is implied in that he faith 7; his Exiftence in 
mat he faith, I Am; his Exiftence in and of Himſelf, in 
that he ſaith, I Am that I Am, that is, I am in and 
of my ſelf, not receiving any thing from, nor depending 
upon any other ——— Ihe ſame Expreſſion implies, 
that as GOD it only One, ſo that He is a ne pure 
and ſimple Being; for here, we ſee, He admits nothing 


into the Manifeſtation of Himſelf but pure E/ence, ſay- | 


ing, I Am that I Am, that is, Being it ſelſ, without 
any Mixture, or Compoſition. And therefore we muſt 
not conceive of GO D, as made up of ſeveral Parts, 
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* that He is, and whatſoever 7s in Him is Himſelf: And 
although we read of ſeveral Properties attributed to hin . I 5 
in Scripture, as Viſdum, Goodneſs, Fuſtice, &. we 9 
* muſt not apprehend them to be feveral Powers, Ha. . 7 
bits or Qualities, as they are in us; for as they are in i, an 


* GOD, they are neither diſtinguiſhed from one aro- fort 
ther, nor from his Nature or Eſſence, in whom they 7 45 
are ſaid to be. In whom, I ſay, they are ſaid to be: Fun 


For to ſpeak properly, they are not in Him, but are e ſet 
* his very EHence, or Nature it ſeif; which acting ſeve- 
rally upon ſeveral Objects, ſeems to us to act from 


* ſeveral Properties or Perfections in Him; whereas all 125 = 
© the Difference is only in our different Apprehenſionsſ, 7 i 
of the ſame thing. GOD in HFimſelf is a moft finpl Res 
and pure AF, and therefore cannot have any thing in, YT 
Him but what is that mo/t ſimple and pure Act it ſeſ; I. 11 
* which ſeeing it bringeth upon every Creature what it. 3. 

© deſerves, we conceive of it as of ſeveral Divine Per-. 4 5 
« fetions in the ſame Almighty Being. Whereas 600, j ys, 


* whoſe Underſtanding :s infinite as Himſelf, doth not. % 
« apprehend Himſelf under the diſtin& Notions of V,. , j 
dom, or Goodneſs, or Fuſtice, or the like, but only as r 
* Zehowah : And therefore, in this place, he doth not 
« tay, I am Wiſe, or Fuft, or Good, but ſimply, 1 an 


© that I Am. 40, 


HAVING thus offered at ſomething towards the preſent 
Explication of the firſt of theſe Myſterious Sayings in the, F 
Anſwer GOD made to Maſas, when he deſigned to es- py 
courage him to lead his People out of Egypt, he pro- 
ceeds to conſider the other, whereby G O D calls him. 
ſelf abſolutely 7 A M., Concerning which he takes no. 
tice, © That though 7 A M be commonly a Verb ofthe 
* firſt Perſon, yet it is here uſed as a Noun Subſtantive 
or proper Name, and is the Nominative Caſe to ano- 
© ther Verb of the third Perſon in theſe Words, I An 
* hath ſent me unto you. A ſtrange Expreſſion ! But when 
* GOD ſpeaks of himſelf, He cannot be confined to 
* Grammar Rules, being infinitely above and beyond 
© the reach of all Languages in the World. And there 
* fore it is no Wonder that when he would reveal Him- 
* elf, He goes out of our common way of {peaking 

one}: 
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one to another, and expreſſeth Himſelf in a way pe- 

culiar to Himſelf, and ſuch as is ſuitable and proper to 
' his own Nature and Glory. 

*HENCE therefore, as when He ſpeaks of Him- 
' elf and his own eternal Efſence, He faith, I Am that I 
Am; ſo when he ſpeaks of Himſelf, with Reference 
to his Creatures, and eſpecially to his People, He faith, 
'I Am. He doth not ſay I am their Light, their Life, 
' their Guide, their Strength, or Tower, but only I am: 
He ſets as it were his Hand to a Blank, that his Peo- 


' ple may write under it what they pleaſe that is good 


* for them. As if He ſhould ſay, Are they weak ? 7 
am Strength. Are they poor? I am Riches. Are they 
' in trouble? IT am Comfort. Are they ſick? I am Health. 
Are they dying? I am Life. Have they nothing? I An 
all Things. T am Wiſdom and Power, I am Fuftice 
and Mercy, I am Grace and Goodneſs, I am Glory, 
' Beauty, Holineſs, Eminency, Supereminency, Perfection, 
All ſufficiency, Eternity, Fehovah. I Am. Mat ſoe er 
is ſuitable to their Nature, or convenient for them in 
their ſeveral Conditions, that I Am: Whatever is 
' amiable in it ſelf, or defirable unto them, that I Am: 
' Whatſoever is pure and holy, whatſoever ts great or 
' peaſant, whatſoever is good or necdſul to make Men 
(happy, that I Am. So that, in ſhort, GOD here re- 
' preſents himſelf unto us as an Unziver/al Good, and 


leaves us to make the Application of it to our ſelves, 
according to our ſeveral Wants, Capacities and Deſires, 
by ſaying only in general, I Am. 


AGAIN, Pag. 27. he thus diſcourſes ; © There is 
more ſolid Joy and Comfort, more real Delight and 
Satisfaction of Mind, in one ſingle Thought of GOD, 
' rightly formed, than all the Riches, and Honours, and 
' Pleaſures of this World, put them all together, are able 
to afford Let us then call in for all our ſcatte- 


red Thoughts from all things here below, and raiſe 


them up, and unite them all to the moſt High GO D; 
' apprehending Him under the Idea, Image, or Like- 
' neſs of any thing elſe, but as infinitely greater, and 
higher, and better than all Things; as One exiſting in 


and of Himſelſ and giving Efſence and Exiltence to all 


0 . 


things in the World beſides Himſelf ; as One fo Pure 
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and Simple that there is nothing in Him but Himſelf, but 
Eſence and Being it ſelf; as One ſo Infinite and On. 
* nijotext. that whereſoever any thing elſe is in the whole 
World, there He is, and beyond the World, where no- 
thing elſe is, there all things are, becauſe He is there; 
as One fo Viſe, ſo Knowing, ſo Omniſcient, that Heat 
this very Moment, and always, ſees what all the An: 
gels are doing in Heaven; what all the Fowls are do- 
ing in the Air; what all the Fiſhes are doing in the Wa. 
ters; what all the Devils are doing in Hell; what al 
the Men and Beaſts, and the very Inſects, are doing 
upon Earth; as One ſo Powerful and Omnipotent, that 
He can do whatſoever he will, only by Willing it 
ſhould be done; as One ſo Great, fo Good, fo Glorios, 
ſo Immutable, ſo Tranſcendent, fo Infinite, fo Incompri. 
henfible, fo Eternal, what ſhall I fay ? ſo Fehowa, that 
the more we think of Him, the more we admire Him, 
the more we adore Him, the more we love Him, the 
more we may, and ought ; our higheſt Conceptions of 
Him being as much beneath Him, as our greateſt Ser. 
vices come ſhort of what we owe Him. 

* SEEING therefore we cannot think of God 6 
highly as He is, let us think of Him as highly as we 
can: And for that end let us get above our ſelves, and 
above the World, and raiſe up our 'Thoughts higaer 
and higher, and higher fill, and when we have got 
them up as high as poſſibly we can, let us apprehend 
a Being infinitely higher than the higheſt of them; and 
then finding our ſelvesat a loſs, amazed, confounded at 
ſach an infinite height of infinite Perfections, let us fall 
down in humble and hearty Defires to be freed from 
theſe dark Priſons wherein we are now immured, that 
we may take our Flight into Eternity, and there (thro 
the Merits of our ever bleſſed Saviour) ſee this infinite 
Being Face to Face, and enjoy Him for ever. 
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Hic eſt, aut nuſquam, quod quærimus. Hor. 
HIS Paper ſhall conſiſt of Extracts from two great 
Divines, but of very different Genius. I' he one is 
to be admired for convincing the Underſtanding, 
the other for inflaming the Heart. The former urges 
us in this plain and forcible manner to an Inquiry into 
Religion, and practiſing its Precepts. 
* SUPPOSE the World began ſome time to be; it 
* muſt either be made by Counſel and Defign, that is, 
* produced by ſome Being that knew what it did, that 
did Contrive it and Frame it as it is; which it is eaſy 
* to conceive, a Being that is infinitely Good, and Wile, 
and Powerful, might do: but this is to own a. God: Or 
* elle the Matter of it being ſuppoſed to have been. always, 
and in continual Motion and Tumult, it at laſt happen- 
ed to fall into this Order, and the Parts of Matter, after 
various Agitations, were at length entangled and knit 
together in this Order, in which we ſee the World to 
* be. But can any Man think this reaſonable to imagine, 
© that in the infinite variety which is in the World, all 
* things ſhould happen by Chance, as well and as order- 
ly as the greateſt Wiſdom could have contrived them? 
* Whoever can- believe this, muſt doit with his Will, and: 
* not with his Underſtanding. 


*SUPPOSING the Reaſons for, and againſt the 


* Principles of Religion, were equal, yet the danger and: 


hazard is ſo unequal, as would ſway a Prudent Man to 
the Affirmative. Suppoſe a Man believe there is no 


* God, nor Life after this, and ſuppoſe he be in the right, 


but not certain that he is, (for that I am ſure in this Caſe: 


is impoſſible; ) all the Advantage he hath by this Opt- 


nion, relates only to this World and this preſent Time; 


* for he cannot be the better for it when he is not. Now 


what advantage will it be to him in this Life? He ſhall. 


* have the more liberty to do what he pleaſeth; that is, 
Q 4. | it 
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it furnifheth him with a ſtronger Temptation to be 
© Intemperate, and Luſtful, and Unjuſt, that is, to do 
* thoſe things which prejudice his Body and his Health, 
* which cloud his Reaſon, and darken his Underfand- 
* ing, which will make him Enemies in the World, will 
bring him into Danger. So that it is no Advantage to 
* any Man to be vicious : and yet this is the greateſt uſe 
* that is made of Atheiſtical Principles; to comfort Men 
© in their vicious Courſes. But if thou haft a mind to be 
* Virtuous, and Temperate, and Juft, the belief of the 
* Principles of Religion will be no Obſtacle, but a Fur- 
© therance to thee in this courſe. All the Advantage a 
* Man can hope for by disbelieving the Principles of Re- 
* ligion, is to eſcape Trouble and Perſecution in this 
* World, which may happen to him upon account of 
Religion. But ſuppoſing there be a God and a Life af. 
ter this; then what a vaſt difference is there of the Con. 
* ſequences of theſe Opinions? As much as between Fi. 
© nite and Infinite, Time and Eternity, 

* TO perſuade Men to believe the Scriptures, I only 
offer this to Mens Conſideration. If there be a God, 
* whoſe Providence governs the World, and all the Crea- 
© tures in it, is it not reaſonable to think that he hath a 


© particular care of Men, the nobleſt Part of this viſible | 


World? And ſeeing he hath made them capable of eter: 
© nal duration; that he hath provided for their eternal 
« Happineſs, and ſufficiently revealed to them the way to 
* it, and the terms and conditions of it? Now let any 
Man produce any Book in the World, that pretends 
© to be from God, and to do this ; that for the Matter of 
< it is ſo worthy of God, the Doctrines whereof are fo 
© uſeful, and the Precepts ſo reaſonable, and the Argu- 
ments ſo powerful, the Truth of all which was confirm- 
ed by ſo many great and unqueſtionable Miracles, the 
relation of which has been tranſmitted to Poſterity in 
Publick and Authentick Records, written by thoſe who 
were Eye and Ear Witneſſes of what they wrote, and 
free from ſuſpicion of any worldly Intereſt and Deſign; 
let any produce a Book like to this, in all theſe re- 
ſpects; and which, over and beſides, hath by the Power 
© and Reaſonableneſs of the Doctrines contained in it, 
« prevailed ſo miraculouſly in the World, by weak and 
ncon: 
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© inconſiderable means, in oppoſition to all the Wit and 
Power of the World, and under ſach Diſcouragements 
© as no other Religion was ever aſſaulted with; let any 


Man bring forth ſuch a Book, and he hath my leave to 


« believe it as ſoon as the Bible. But if there be none 
« ſuch, as I am well aſſured there is not, then every one 
that thinks God hath revealed himſelf to Men, ought 
to embrace and entertain the Doctrine of the Holy 
* Scriptures, as revealed by God. 8; 

AND now having preſented Men with ſuch Argu- 
ments and Conſiderations as are proper, and I think ſuf- 
© ficient to induce Belief, I think it not unreaſonable to 
intreat and urge Men diligently and impartially to eon- 


* ſider theſe matters; and if there be weight in the& 


« Confiderations to ſway reaſonable Men, that they would 


not ſuffer themſelves to be biaſſed by Prejudice, or Paſ- 


ſion, or Intereſt, to a contrary Perſuaſion. Thus much 
J may with Reaſon deſire of Men: for though Men 
© cannot believe what they will, yet Men may, if they 
« will, conſider things ſeriouſly and impartially, and yield 


© or withhold their Aſſent, as they ſhall ſee cauſe, after a 


© thorough Search and Examination. | 
* IF any Man will offer a ſerious Argument againſt 


© any of the Principles of Religion and will debate the 


© matter ſoberly, as one that conſiders the infinite Con- 
* ſequences of theſe things one way or other, and would 
* gladly be ſatisfied, he deſerves to be heard what he can 
' ſay: But if a Man will turn Religion into Rallery, and 
eonfute it by two or three bold Jeſts ; he doth not make 
Religion, but himſelf ridiculous, in the Opinion of 
all conſiderate Men, becauſe he ſports with his Life. 
* SO that it concerns every Man that would not 
* trifle away his Soul, and fool himſelf into irrecover- 
able Miſery, with the greateſt Seriouſneſs to inquire 
© into theſe things, whether they be ſo or no, and pa- 
* tiently to conſider the Arguments that are brought for 
them. | | | 
* AND when you are examining theſe matters, do 
not take into conſideration any ſenſual or worldly Inte- 
* reſt ; but deal fairly and impartially with your ſelves. 
* Think with your ſelves that you have not the making 
* of things true and falſe ; that the Principles of Religion 
O 5 | are 
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© are either true or falſe, before you think of them. The 
truth of things is already fix'd : either there is a God, 
orno God ; either your Souls are immortal, or they are 
not; either the Scriptures are a Divine Revelation, or 
an Impoſture ; one of theſe is certain and neceſſary, and 
they are not now to be altered : Things will not com- 
ply with your Conceits, and bend themſelves to your 
.* Intereſts : Therefore do not think what you would have 
to be: but conſider impartially what is. 
T HE other great Writer is particularly uſeful in his 
rapturous Soliloquies, wherein he thinks of the Deity 
with the higheſt Admiration, and beholds himſelf with 
the moſt contrite Lowlineſs. My preſent Buſineſs, ſays 
* he, is to. treat of God, his Being and Attributes ; but 
©: who is ſufficient for theſe Things? At leaſt, who am], a lilly 
Worm, that I ſhould take upon me to ſpeak of Him, by 
* whom alone I ſpeak; and being my ſelf but a finite 
« finful Creature, ſfrould ſtrive to unveil the Nature of the 
Infinite and moſt Holy God? Alas! Icannotſo much as 
begin to think of Him, but immediately my Thoughts 
are confounded, my Heart is perplexed, my Mind amaz- 
© ed, my Head turns round, my whole Soul ſeems to be 
<-unhinged and overwhelmed within me. His Mercy ex- 
« alts me, His Juſtice depreſſeth me. His Wiſdom aſto · 
£ niſheth me, his Power affrights me. His Glory dazzles 
© mine Eyes; and by reaſon of his Highneſs, as Fob peaks, 
I cannot endure : but the leaſt glimpſe of Him makes 
me abhor, my ſelf, and repent. in Duſt aud Aſbes before 


s. Him. 
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— Solos aio bene viæ ere, quorum | 
Conſpicitur. nitidis fundata Pecunia villis. Hor. are « 


EVER thought it my Duty to preſerve Peace and kfty 
Love among my Wards. And ſince ] have ſet up for an Mil 
Univerſal Guardian, | have laid nothing more to Heart Pro 
than the Dificrences aud Quarrels between the * on 
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and the Trading Intereſts of my Country, which indeed 
comprehend the whole. I ſhall always contribute, to the 


utmoſt of my Power, to reconcile theſe Intereſts to each 


ether, and to make them both ſenſible that their mutual 


Happineſs depends upon their being Friends. 


THEY mutually furniſh each other with all the Ne- 


ceſſaries aud Conveniencies of Life; the Land ſupplies 


the Traders with Corn, Cattle, Wool, and generally all 


the Materials, either for their Subſiſtence or their Riches; 


the Traders in return provide the Gentlemen with Houſes, 


Clothes, and many other Things, without which their 
Life at beſt would be uncomfortable. Vet theſe very In- 


tereſts are almoſt always claſhing ; the Traders conſider 


every high Duty upon any part of their Trade, as pro- 


ceeding from Jealouſy in the Gentlemen of their rivalling 
them too faſt; and they are often Enemies on this Ac- 


count. 'The Gentlemen, on the other hand, think they 


can never lay too great a Burden upon Trade, tho' in 
every thing they eat, and drink, and wear, they are ſure. 


to bear the greateſt Part themſelves. 


I ſhall endeavour, as much as poſlible, to remove this 
Emulation between the Parties, and in the firſt place to 
convince the Traders, that in many Inſtances high Du- 


ties may be laid upon their Imports, to enlarge the ge- 


neral Trade of the Kingdom: For Example, if there 
ſhould be laid a Prohibition, or high Duties which ſhall. 
amount to a Prohibition, apon the Imports from any 
other Country which takes from us a Million Sterling 
every Year, and returns us nothing elſe but Manufactures 
for the Conſumption of our own People, it is certain this 
ought to be conſidered as the Increaſe of our Trade in 
general; for if we want theſe Manufactures, we ſhall 
either make them. our ſelves, or, which is the fame thing, 
import them from other Countries in Exchange for our 
own. In either of which Caſes: our Foreign or Inland 
Trade is enlarged, and ſo many more of our own People 


are employed and ſubſiſted for that Money which was an- 
nually exported, that is in all probability a- hundred and 
fifty thouſand of: our People, for the Yearly Sum of one 


Million. If our Traders would conſider many of our 
Prohibitions or high Duties in this Light, they would 
think their Country and themſelves obliged to the Landed 

AGAIN, 


Intereſt for theſe Reſtraints. 
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AGAIN, Gentlemen are too apt to envy the Trader: 
every Sum of Money they import, and gain from Abroad, 
as if it was ſo much Loſs to themſelves; but if the 
could be convinced, that for every Million that ſhall be 
imported and gained by the Traders, more than twice 
that Sum is gained by the Landed Intereſt, they would 
never be averſe to the Trading Part of the Nation. To 
convince them therefore that this is the Fact, ſhall be 
the remaining Part of this Diſcourſe. 

LE T us ſuppoſe then, that a Million, or if you pleaſe 
that 20 Millions were to be imported, and gained by 
Trade: To what Uſes could it be applied? and which 
would be the Greateſt Gainers, the Landed or the Trad- 
ing Intereſt? Suppoſe it to be 20 Millions. 

IT cannot at all be doubted, that a Part of the afore- 
mentioned Sum would be laid out in Luxury, ſuch as 
the Magnificence of Buildings, the Plate and Furniture 
of Houſes, Jewels, and rich Apparel, the Elegance of 
Diet, the Splendor of Coaches and Equipage, and ſuch 
Other things as are an Expence to the Owners, and bring 
Inno manner of Profit. But becauſe it is ſeldom ſeen, that 
Perſons who by great Induſtry have gained Eſtates, are 
extravagant in their Luxury ; and becauſe the Revenue 
muaſt be ſtill ſufficient to ſupport the annual Expence, it 


is hard to conceive that more than two of the 20 Mil- 


lions can be converted into this dead Stock, at leaft 
13 muſt ſtill be left to raiſe an Annual Intereſt to the 
Owners; and the Revenue from the 18 Millions at 
6 fer Centum will be little more than one Million per 
Annum. | | | 
AGAIN, a Part of the 20 Millions is very likely 
to be converted to increaſe the Stock of our Inland 
Trade, in which is comprehended that upon all our 
Farms. This is the Trade which provides for the An- 
nual Conſumption of our People, and a Stock of the Va- 
lue of two Years Conſumption 1s generally believed to 
be ſufficient for this Purpoſe. If the 18 Millions above- 
mentioned will not raiſe a Revenue of more than one 
Million per Annum, it is certain that no more than this 
laſt Value can be added to our Annual Conſumption, 
and that two of the 20 Millions will be ſufficient to add 
to the Stock of our Inland Trade. | 


OUR 
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OUR Foreign Trade is conſidered upon another foot; 
for tho it provides in part for the Annual Conſumption 
of our own People, it provides alſo for the Conſumption 
of Foreign Nations. It exports our ſuperfluous Manufae- 
tures, and ſhould make returns of Bullion, or other dura- 
ble Treafure. Our Foreign Trade, for 40 Years laſt 
paſt, in the Judgment of the moſt intelligent Perſons, has 
been managed by a Stock not leſs than four, and not ex- 
ceeding eight Millions, with which laſt Sum they think 
it is driven at this time, and that it cannot be carried 
much farther, unleſs our Merchants ſhall endeavour to 
open a Trade to Terra Auſtralis incognita, or ſome Place 
that would be equivalent. It will therefore bea very 
large Allowance, that one of the 20 Millions can be ad- 
ded to the Capital Stock of our Foreign Trade. 

THERE may be another way of raiſing Intereſt, that 
is, by laying up, at a cheap time, Corn or other Goods 
or Manufactures that will keep, for the Conſumption of 
future Years, and when the Markets may happen to call 
for them at an advanced Price. But as moſt Goods are 
periſhable, and waſte ſomething every Year, by which 
means a part of the Principal is {till loft, and as it is ſel- 
dom ſeen, that theſe Engroſſers get more than their 


Principal, and the common Intereſt of their Money, this | 


way is ſo precarious and full of hazard, that 'tis very un- 
likely any more than three of the 20 Millions will be 
applied to Engroſſing. It were to be wiſhed the En- 


groſſers were more profitable Traders for themſelves, 


they are certainly very beneficial for the Commonwealth ; 
They are a Market for the Rich in a time of Plenty, 
and ready at hand with Relief for the Poor in a time of 
Dearth. They prevent the Exportation of many Neceſ- 
faries of Life, when they are very cheap, ſo that we are not 


at the charge of bringing them back again, when they 


are very dear. They ſave the Money that is paid to Fo- 
reign Countries for Intereſt and Warehouſe Room; but 
there is ſo much Hazard, and ſo little Profit in this Buſi- 


neſs, that if 20 Millions were to be imported, ſcarce three 


of them would be applied to the making Magazines for 
the Kingdom. 


I F any of the Money ſhould be lent at Intereſt to Per- 


ſons that ſhall apply the ſame to any of the Purpoſes 
 above- 


r 
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above-mentioned, it is ſtill the ſame thing. If I have gi 
ven good Reaſons for what I have ſaid, no more than 
eight of the twenty Millions can be applied either to our 
dead ſtock of Luxury, our Stock in Inland or Foreign 
Trade, or our Stores or Magazines. So that. full there 
will remain twelve Millions, which are now no otherwiſe 
to be diſpoſed of than in buying of Lands or Houſes, or 
our new Parliamentary Funds, or in being lent out at 
Intereſt upon Mortgages of thoie Securities, or to Per- 
ſons who have no other ways to repay the Value than by. 
part of the things themſelves. 


IT H E Queſtion then is what Effect theſe twelve Mil- 


lions will have towards reducing the Intereſt of Money, or 
railing the Value of Eſtates ;. for as the former grows leſs, 
the latter will ever riſe in Proportion. For Example, 
while the Intereſt of Money 1s 5 per Cent. per Ann. a Man 
lends 2000 / to riſe a Revenue of 100 J. per Ann. by 
the Intereſt of his Money; and for the ſame Reaſon he 
gives 2000 J. or more to purchaſe an Eſtate of 160/, 
per Aun. Again, if the Intereſt of Money ſhall fall 1 per 
Cent, he mutt be forc'd to lend 2400 J. to gain the Re. 
venue of 100/. per Ann. and for the fame Reaſon he 
muſt give at leaſt 2400 J. te purchaſe an Eſtate of the 
fame yearly Rent. Therefore if theſe 12 Millions newly 

ined ſhall reduce 1 per Cent. of the preſent Intereſt of 
ever, they muſt of Neceſlity increaſe. every. Eſtate at 
| leaſt ſour Years Value in the Purchaſe. 


I T is ever eaſier to meet with Men that will borrow. 
Money than ſell their Eſtates. An Evidence of this is, that 


we never Pave ſo good a Revenue by buying as by lend- 
ing, The firſt thing therefore that will be attempted 
with theſe 12 Millions is to lend Money to thoſe that want 
it. This can hardly fail of reducing 1 per Cent. of 
the preſent Intereſt of Money, and conſequently of raiſing 
every Eſtate four Years Value in the Purchaſe. 

F O R in all probability all the Money or Value now in 
England, not apply'd to any of the Uſes above-mentioned, 
and which therefore lies dead, or affords no Revenue to 
the Owners, till it can be diſpoled of to ſuch Uſes, does 
not exceed 12; Millions. Yet this Sum; whatever it 1s, 
is ſv ficient to keep down Money to the preient Intereſt, 
and to hold up, Lands te their preſent. Value, One woule 

| magine 
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imagine then if this Sum ſhould be doubled, if 12 Milli- 
ons extraordinary ſhould be added to it, they ſhould re- 


duce half the preſent Intereſt of Money, and double the 
preſent Value of Eſtates. But it will eaſily be allowed 


they muſt reduce one per Cent. of the preſent Intereſt of. 


Money, and add the Value of four Years Rent to the Par- 
chaſe of every Eſtate. 

TO confirm the Belief of this, an Argument might be 
taken from what really happened in the Province of Hol. 
land before the Vear 1670. I think it is in Sir William 
Temple:'s Obſervations upon the United Netherlands. The 
Government there was indebted about 13 Millions, and 
paid the Intereſt of 5 per Cent. pen Ann. They had got 
| Sum of Money, I think not above a Million, with which 
they prepared to diſcharge ſuch a Part of the Principal. 
The Creditors were fo unable to find ſo good an Intereſt 
elſewhere, that they petitioned the States to keep their 
Money, with an abatement of i per Cent. of their Inte- 


reſt. The ſame Money was offered to the ſame Number 


of other Creditors with the ſame Succels, till 1 per Cent. 
of their whole Intereſt was abated, yet at laſt ſuch a Part 
of the Principal was diſcharged. And when this Sum 
came to be lent to private Perſons it had the ſame Effect; 
there 1 per Cent. of the common Intereſt was abated 
throughout the whole Province, as well between Subject 
and Subject. as between the Subjects and their Governors. 


And nothing is ſo notorious as that the Value of Lands in. 
that Country has riſen in Proportion, and that Eſtates are 
ſold there for 30 Years. Value of their whole Rents. It. 


is not then to be doubted, that 12. Millions extraordinary 


to be lent at Intereſt, or purchaſe Lands or Government 


| Securities, muſt have the like Effect in England, at leaſt 
gat Lands will ariſe 4. Years Rent in every Purchaſe a- 
ove their preſent Value. And how great an Improve- 
ment muſt this be of the Landed Intereſt ? 

THE Rents of England; according to the Proportion 


of the Land-Tax, ſhould be little more than 8 Millions, 


yet perhaps they may be 12. If there is made an Addi- 


tion of four Years Value in every Purchaſe; this, upon all 


the Rents. of England, amounts to 48 Millions. So that, 


by the Importation and clear Gain. of 20 Millions by - 


Trade, the Landed. Intereit gains an Improvement of 48 
Millions, 
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Millions, at leaſt fix times as much as all other Intereſts 
Joined together. | HL 

I ſhould think this Argument, which I have endeavou- 
red to ſet in clear Light, muſt needs be ſufficient to ſhew 
that the Landed and the Trading Intereſts cannot in rea- 
lity but be Friends to each other, 
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Certum wvoto pete Finem. Hor, 
HE Writers of Morality aflign two ſorts of Goods, 
| the one is in it ſelf deſirable, the other is to be de- 
fired, not on Account of its own Excellency, but 
for the ſake of ſome other thing which it is Inſtrumen- 
tal to obtain. Theſe are uſually diſtinguiſhed by the Ap- 
_ pellations of End and Means. We are prompted by Na- 
ture to defire the former, but that we have any Appetite 
for the latter is owing to Choice and Deliberation. 

BUT, as wiſe Men engage in the Purſuit of Means, 


from a farther View of ſome natural Good with which 


they are connected; Fools, who are acted by Imitation 
and not by Reaſon, blindly purſue the Means, without 
any Deſign or Proſpe& of applying them. The Reſult 
whereof is, that they entail upon themſelves the Anxiety 
and Toil, but are debarred from the ſubſequent Delights 
which ariſe to wifer Men; fince their Views not reaching 
the End, terminate in thoſe things, which altho' they 
have a relative Goodneſs, yet, confidered abſolutely, 
are Indifferent, or, it may be, Evil. 

THE Principle of this Miſconduct is a certain Short- 
ſightedneſs in the Mind; And as this Defe& is branched 
forth into innumerable Errors in Life, and hath inſected 
all Ranks and Conditions of Men, ſo it more eminently 
appears in three Species, the Criticks, Miſers and Free- 
thinkers. I ſhall endeavour to make good this Obſer- 
vation with regard to each of them, And firſt of the 


Critich, | 
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PROFIT T and Pleaſure are the Ends that a reaſonable 


Creature would propoſe to obtain by Study, or indeed by 


any other Undertaking. Thoſe Parts of Learning which 
relate to the Imagination, as Eloquence and Poetry, pro- 
duce an immediate Pleaſure in the Mind. And ſublime 
and uſeful 'Truths, when they are conveyed in apt Alle- 
gories or beautiful Images, make more diftin& and laſt- 
ing Impreſſions; by which means the Fancy becomes 
ſubſervient to the Underſtanding, and the Mind is at the 
ſame time delighted and inſtructed. The Exerciſe of the 
Underſtanding, in the diſcovery of Truth, is likewiſe 
attended with great Pleaſure, as well as immediate Profit. 
It not only ſtrengthens our Faculties, purifies the Soul, 
ſubdues the Paſſions, but beſides thefe Advantages there 
i; alſo a ſecret Joy that flows from intellectual Opera- 
tions, proportioned to the Nobleneſs of the Faculty, and 
not the leſs affecting becauſe inward and unſeen. 

BUT the mere Exerciſe of the Memory as ſuch, in- 
ſtead of bringing Pleaſure or immediate Benefit, isa thing 
of vain Irkſomneſs and Fatigue, eſpecially when em- 
ployed in the Acquiſition of Languages, which is, of all 
others, the moſt dry and painful Occupation: There muſt 
be therefore ſomething further propoſed, or a wife Man 
would never engage in it. And, indeed, the very Reaſon 
of the thing plainly intimates that the Motive which firſt 
drew Men to aflet a Knowledge in dead "Tongues, was 
that They looked on them as means to convey more uſe- 
ful and entertaining Knowledge into their Minds. 

THERE are nevertheleſs certain Criticks, who, ſee- 
ing that Greek and Latin are in Requeſt, join in a thought- 
leſs Purſuit of thoſe Languages, without any further 
View. They look on the ancient Authors, but it is 
with an Eye to Pharſeology, or certain minute Particu- 
lars, which are valuable for no other Reaſon but becauſe 
they are deſpiſed and forgotten by the reſt of Mankind. 
The divine Maxims of Morality, the exact Pictures of 
Human Life, the profound Diſcoveries in the Arts and 
Sciences, juſt Thoughts, bright Images, ſublime Senti- 
ments, are overlooked, while the Mind is learnedly ta- 
ken up in verbal Remarks. | 

W AS a Critick ever known to read P/ato with acen- 


templative Mind; or Cicero, in order to imbibe the no- 
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ble Sentiments of Virtue and a Publick Spirit which are 


conſpicuous in the Writings of that great Man; or to per. 
uſe the Greet or Roman Hiſtorians, with an Intention to 
form his own Life upon the Plan of the illuſtrious Pat. 
terns they exhibit to our View? Plato wrote in Greek, 
Cicero's Latin is fine. 
to quote the Ancient Hiſtorians. | | 
THERE. is no Entertainment upon Earth more no- 
ble and befitting a reaſonable Mind, than the Peruſal of 
good Authors, or that better qualifies a Man to pals his 
Lite with Satisfaction to himſelf, or Advantage to the 
Publick. But where Men of ſhort Views and mean Souls 
give themſelves to that fort of Employment which Na- 
ture never deſigned them for, they, indeed, keep one 
another in Countenance; but inſtead of cultivating and 
adorning their own. Minds, or acquiring an Ability to be 
uſeful to the World, they reap no ether Advantage from 
their Labours than the dry Conſolation ariſing from the 
Applauſes they beſtow upon each other. 

AND the fame Weakneſs, or Defe& in the Mind from 
whence Pedantry takes its riſe, does likewiſe give Birth 
to Avarice. Words and Money are both to be regarded 

as only Marks of Things. And as the Knowledge of the 
one, ſo the Poſſeſſion of the other is of no Uſe, unleſs 
directed to a further End. A mutual Commerce could 
not be carried on among Men, if ſome common Standard 
had not been agreed upon, to which the Value of ali the 
various Products of Art and Nature were reducible, and 
which might be of the ſane uſe in the conveyance of 
Property, as Words are in that of Ideas. Gold by its 
Beauty, Scarceneſs, and durable Nature ſeems deſigned 
by Providence to a Purpoſe ſſo excellent and advantageou; 
to Mankind. Upon theſe Conſiderations that Metal came 
firſt into Eſteem, But ſuch who cannot ſee beyond waat 
is neareſt in the Purſuit, beholding Mankind touched 
with an Affection for Gold, and being ignorant of the 
true Reaſon that introduced this odd Paſſion into Human 
Nature, imagine ſome intrinſick Worth in the Metal to be 
the Cauſe of it. Hence the ſame Men who, bad they 
been turned towards Learning, would have employed 
themſelves in laying up Words in their Memory, are by 
a different Application employed to as much purpoſe in 


treaſuring 


And it often lies in a Man's way 
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treaſuring up Gold in their Coffers. They differ only 
in the Object; the Principle on which they act, and the 
inward frame of Mind, is the ſame in the Criticł and the 
r., | | 
A ND upon a thorough Obſervation, our Modern Sec 
of Free=thinkers will be found to labour under the ſame. 
Defe& with thoſe two inglorious Species, Their ſhort 
Views are terminated in the next Objects, and their ſpe- 
cious Pretences for Liberty and Truth are ſo many In- 
ſtances of miſtaking the Means for the End. But the ſet- 
ting theſe Points in a clear Light muſt be the Subiect os 
another Paper. 
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— Docebo 
Unde parentur opes; quid alat, formetque Poetam. Hor. 


T is no ſmall Pleaſure to me, who am zealous in the 
Intereſts of Learning, to think I may have the Honour 
of leading the Town into a very new and uncommon. 
Road of Criticiſm. As that kind of Literature is at pre- 


ſent carried on, it conſiſts only in a Knowledge of Me- 


chanick Rules, which contribute to the Structure of diffe- 
rent ſorts of Poetry, as the Receipts of good Houſewives 
do to the making Puddings of Flower, Oranges, Plumbs, 


or any other Ingredients. It would, methinks, make 


theſe my Inſtructions more eaſily intelligible to ordinary 
Readers, if I diſcourſed of theſe Matters in the Stile in 
which Ladies Learned Oeconomicks diate to their Pu- 
pils for the Improvement of the Kitchen and Larder. 

I ſhall begin with Epick Poetry, becauſe the Criticks 
** it is the greateſt Work Human Nature is capable 
of. I know the French have already laid down many 
Mechanical Rules for Compoſitions of this Sort, but at 
the ſame time they cut off almoſt all Undertakers from 
the Poſſibility ef ever performing them; for the firſt Qua- 
lification they unanimouſly require in a Poet, is a Genius. 


L 
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T ſhall here endeavour ( for the Benefit of my Country. 
men) to make it manifeſt, that Epick Poems may be 
made without a Genius, nay, without Learning or much 
Reading. This muſt neceſſarily be of great Uſe to all 
thoſe Poets who confeſs they never Read, and of whom 


the World is convinced they never Learn. What Moliere 


obſerves of making a Dinner, that any Man can do it avith 
Money, and if a profeſt Cook cannot avithout, he has his 
Art for nothing ; the ſame may be ſaid of making a Poem, 
'tis eaſily brought about by him that has a Genius, but 
the Skill lies in doing it without one. In Purſuance of 
this End, I ſhall preſent the Reader with a plan and cer- 
tain Recipe, by which even Sonneteers and Ladies may 
be qualified for this Grand Performanee, 

I know it will be objected, that one of the chiefQua- 


 Hfications of an Epick Poet, is to be knowing in all Arts 
and Sciences, But this ought not to diſcourage thoſe 


that have no Learning, as long as Indexes and DiQtiona- 
ries may be had. which are the Compendium of all Know- 
ledge. Beſides, ſince it is an eſtabliſhed Rule, that none 
of the Terms of thoſe Arts and Sciences are to be made 
uſe of, one may venture to affirm, our Poet cannot im- 
pertinently offend in this Point. 'The Learning which 
will be more particularly neceſſary to him, is the ancient 
Geography of Towns, Mountains and Rivers: For this 
let him take Chuverius, Value Four-pence. | 
ANOTHER Quality required is a complete Skill 
in Languages. To this I anſwer, that it is notorious Per- 
ſons of no Genius have been oftentimes great Linguiſts. 
To inftance in the Greek, of which there are two Sorts ; 
the Original Gree, and that from which our Modern 
Authors tranſlate, I ſhould be unwilling to promiſe Im- 
poſſibilities, but modeſtly ſpeaking, this may be learned 
in about an Hour's time with Eaſe. I have known one, 


who became a ſudden Profeſſor of Greek, immediately 


upon Application of the left-hand Page of the Cambridge 
Homer to his Eye. It is, in theſe Days, with Authors as 


with other Men, the well-bred are Familiarly acquainted 


with them at firſt Sight; and as it is ſufficient for a good 
General to have /urweyed the Ground he is to conquer, ſo 
it is enough for a good Poet to have /zen the Author he 


is to be Maſter of. But to proceed to the Purpoſe of * 


Paper. 


N? 
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A Receipt to make an Epicł Poem. 
For the Fable. 


Take out of any old Poem, Hiftory-books, Romance, or Le- 


zend ( for inſtance Geffry of Monmouth er Don Belianis of 


Greece) thoſe Parts of Story which afford moſt Scope for 
long Deſcriptions : Put theſe Pieces together, and throw 
all the Adventures you fancy into one Tale. Thentake a Hero 
aohom you may chooſe for the Sound of his Name, and put him 
into the midſt of theſe Adventures : There let him work, 
for twelve Rooks ; at the end of which you may take him 
out, ready prepared to conquer or to marry ; it being ne- 
cefſary that the Concluſion of an Epick Poem be fortunate. 
To make an Epiſode. Take any remaining Adventure 
of your former Collection, in which you could no way in- 
volve your Hero; or any unfortunate Accident that was too 
good to be thrown away; and it will be of Uſe, applied to 
any other Perſon; who may be loſt and evaporate in the 
Courſe of the Work, without the leaſt Damage to the 
Compoſition. | 


For the Moral and Allegory. Theſe you may E xtra# 


out of the Fable afterwards at your Leiſure ; Be ſure you 


Frain them ſafficiently. 


For the Manners. 


For thoſe of the Hero, take all the beſt Qualities you 


can find in all the celebrated Heroes of Antiquity ; if they 
will not be reduced to a Confiſtency, lay them all on a heap 
upon him. But be ſure they are Qualities which your 
Patron awould be thought to haue; and to prevent any Mi/- 
take which the World may be ſubject to, ſelect from the Al- 
phabet theſe Capital Letters that compoſe his Name, and 
fet them at the Head of a Dedication before your Poem. 
However, do not abſolutely obſerve the Exact Quantity of 
theſe Virtues, it not being determined whether or no it be 
neceſſary for the Heroof @ Poem to be an honeſt Man 


For the Under-CharaQters, gather them from Homer and 


| Virgil, and change the Names as occaſſon ſerves, 


Fo- 
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Fer the Machines, 


Take of Deities, Male and Female, as many as you can 
wſe. Separate them into two equal Parts, and keep Jupi- 
ter in the middle. Let Jano put him in a Ferment, and 
Venus mollify him. Remember on all Occaſions to make 
aſe of Volatile Mercury. If you have need of Devils, 
Araw them out of Milton's Paradiſe, and extract your 
Spirits from Taſſo. The Uſe of theſe Machines is evident ; 
for fince no E pick Poem can poſſibly ſubeſt without them, the 
evi/e/t away is to reſerve them for your greateſt Neceſſities, 

Hen you cannot extricate your Hero by any Human Means, 


or your ſelf by your own Wits, ſeek relief from Heaven, and 


*he Gods will do your Buſineſs very readily. This is accord- 
Eng tothe dired Preſcription of Horace in his Art of Poetry, 


Nee Deus interſit, niſi dignus vindice Nodus 
1 ncid eri. | 


That is to ſay, a Poet frould never call upon the Gods for 
their Aſſiſtance, but wWlien he is in great Perplexity. 


For the Deſcriptions. 5 
For a Tempeſt. Take Eurus, Zephyr, Auſter, and 
Boreas, and ca them together in one Verſe. Add to theſe 
of Rain, Lightning, and of Thunder (the loudeſt you can) 
quantum ſufficit. Mix your Clouds and Billoaus well toge- 
ther till they foam, and thicken your Deſcription here and 
there ewith a Puickſand. Brew your Tempeſt wellinyour 
Head, before you ſet it a blowing. 6 
For a Battle. Pick @ large Quantity of Images and De- 
ſcriptious from Homer's Iliads, ewith a Spice or two of 
Virgil, and if there remain any Owverplus you may lay them 
by for a Skirmiſh. Seaſen it - well wwith Similies, and it 
will make an Excellent Battle. | 
For a Burning Town. 1f Juch a Deſcription be neceſſarys 
becauſe it is certain there is one in Virgil, Old Troy 1s 
ready burt to your Hands, But if you fear that wwould 
be thought borrowed, a Chapter or two of the Theory 
of the Conflagration, well circumſtanced, and done into 
Verſe, will be & good Suocedaneum. 
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As for Similies and Metaphors, they may be found all 
over the Creation, the moſt ignorant may gather them, 
tut the danger is in applying them, For this, adviſe 
with your Bookſeller. | 


For the Language. 
(IT mean the Diction.) Here it will do avell to be an 


Imitator of Milton, for you'll find it eaſier to imitate 
him in this than any thing elſe. Hebraiſms and Greciſms 


are to be found in him, wvithout the Trouble of Learning 


the Languages. I knew a Painter, <uho ( like our Poet) 
had no Genius, make his Dawwbings io be thought Origi- 
nals by ſetting them in the Smoke: You may in the ſame 
manner give the venerable Air of Antiquity ts your Piece, 
by darkening it up and down ævith Old Engliſh, With 
this you may be eaſily furniſhed ufem any Occaſion, by the 
Dictionary commonly printed at the end of Chaucer. 

I muſt not conclude, without cautioning all Writers 
without Genius in one material Point, which is, never 
to be afraid of having zo mach Fire in their Works. I 
ſhould adviſe rather to take their warmeſt Thoughts, and 
ſpread them abroad upon Paper; for they are obſerved 
to cool before they are read. 


e 
No 79. Thurſday, Fune 11. 
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— Praeclara & pulchra minantem 
Viwere nec reae, nec ſuaviter Hor. 
T is an Employment worthy a reaſonable Creature, 

to examine into the Diſpoſition of Mens Affections 


towards each other, and, as far as one can, to im- 


prove all Tendencies to Good-nature and Charity. Ne 
one could be unmoved with this Epiſtle, which I received 
the other Day from one ef my Correſpondents, and 
which is full of the moſt ardent Benevolence. 7 

9 
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| To the GuUanDIAN, 

SIR, 5 

- Seldom read your Political, your Critical, your Lu- 

* | dicrous, or if you will call them fo, yeur Polite Pa. 

pers, but, when I obſerve any thing which I think 

written for the Advancement of Good-will amongf 


Men, and laying before them Objects of Charity, I ani 


very zealous for the Promotion of fo honeſt a Deſign, 
« Believe me, Sir, Want of Wit, or Wiſdom, is not the 
« Infirmity of this Age, it is the ſhameful Application of 
both that is the crying Evil. As for my. own part, [ 
© am always endeavouring at leaſt to be better, rather 
than richer or wiſer. But I never lamented that I waz 
© not a wealthy Man fo heartily as the other Day. You 
« muſt underſtand that I now and then take a Walk of 
Mortification, and paſs a whole Day in making my ſelf 
© profitably Sad. I for this end viſit the Hoſpitals about 
© this City, and when I have rambled about the Galleries 
at Bedlam, and ſeen for an Hour the utmoſt of all la. 
© mentable Objects, Human Reaſon diſtracted; when! 
© have from Grate to Grate offered up my Prayers for a 
© Wretch who has been reviling me, for a Figure that 
© has ſeem'd Petrified with Anguiſh, for a Man that has 
© held up his Face in the Poſture of Adoration toward 
© Heaven to utter Execrations and Blaſphemies, I ſay, 
© when | have beheld all theſe things, and thoroughly 
© reflected on them, till J have ſtartled my ſelf out of 
© my preſent ill Courſe, I have thought fit to paſs to the 
© Obſervation of leſs Evils, and relieve my ſelf by going 
© to thoſe Charitable Receptacles about this Town, ap- 
pointed only for Bodily Diſtreſſes. The gay and frolick 
© part of Mankind are wholly unacquainted with the 
| N umbers of their Fellow-Creatures, who languiſh un- 
« der Pain and Agony, for want of a Trifle out of that 
© Expence by which thoſe fortunate Perſons purchaſe the 
* Gratification of a ſuperfluous Paſſion or Appetite. | 
ended the laſt of theſe Pilgrimages which ke at 
St. Thomas's Hoſpital in Southwark. I had ſeen all the 
Variety of Woe which can ariſe from the Diſtempers 
* which attend Human Frailty ; but the Circumſtance 
which occaſioned this Letter, and gave me the quickef 


Com- 
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* Compaſſion, was beholding a little Boy of ten Years of 
© Age, who was juſt then to be expelled the Houle as in- 
*.curable : My Heart melted within me to think what 
* would become of the poor Child, who, as I was in- 
formed, had not a Farthing in the World, nor Father 
© nor Mother, nor Friend to help it. The Infant ſaw my 
Sorrow for it, and came towards me, and bid me peak 
© that it might die in the Houle, 
„ 

THE RE are Crowds cured in this Place, and the 
* trieſt Care taken, in the Diſtribution of the Charity, 
for wholſom Food, good Phykek, and teader Care in 
behalf of the Patients; but the Proviſion is not large e- 
* nough for thoſe whom they do not deſpair of recover- 


33 1 9 
ing, which makes it neceſſary to turn out the Intur able, 
* for the Sake of thoſe whom they can relieve. I Was 


informed this was the Fate of many in a Year, as well 
* as of this poor Child, who, I ſuppoſe, corrupted away, 
yet alive in the Streets. He was to be ſure removed 


— 


* when he was only capable of giving Offence, though 


* avoided when ſtill an Object of Compaiton. There 


are not Words to give Mankind Compunction enongh 


© en ſuch an Occaſion ; but I affure you I think the Mi- 


ſerable have a Property in the ſuperfluous Poſſeſſions of 
the Fortunate ; tho' I deſpair of ſeeing Right done ein 
* till the Day wherein thoſe Diſtinctions ſhall ceale for 


* ever, and they muſt both give an Account for-their 


Behaviour under their reſpective Sufferings and Z2joy - 
ments. However, you would do your Part ag C- 
* dian, if you would mention, in the moſt pathetick 
. 


. 28 2 5 
volence that can be imagined, in alleviating the few re- 


: maining Moments of the Incurable. 


A Gentleman who belong'd to the Hoſpital, was 


* faying, he believed it would be done as ſoon as men— 
* tioned, if it were propoſed that a Ward might be erec- 
ted for the Accommodation of ſuch as have no more 
to do in this World, but reſign themſelves to Death. I 
know no readier way of communicating this Thought 


- 


to the World. than by your Paper: If you omit topub- 


lich this I {hail never efteern vou to bg che lan your 
Vor. I. | WE * pretend ; 


Terms, theſe miſerable Objects, and put the good part 
© of the World in mind of exerting the moſt noble Bene 
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« pretend ; and ſo recommending the Incurable to your 
© Guardianſhip, I remain, 8 7 R, 


Your moſt hamble Servant, 
Philanthropos, 


I muſt be confeſſed, that if one turns ones Eyes round 
theſe Cities of London and Weſtminſter, one cannot over- 
look the exemplary Inſtances of Hereick Charity, in pro- 
viding Reſtraints for the Wicked, Inſtructions for the 
Young, Food and Raiment for the Aged, with regard 


alſo to all other Circumſtances and Relations of Human 


Life ; but it is to be lamented that theſe Proviſions are 
made only by the middle kind of People, while thoſe of 
Faſhion and Power are raiſed above the Species it ſelf, and 
are unacquainted or unmoved with the Calamities of o- 
thers. But alas! how monſtrous 1s this Hardneſs of Heart? 
how 1s it poſſible that the Returns of 1 and Thirſt 
ſhould not importune Men, tho' in the higkeſt Affluence, 
to conſider the Miſeries of their Fellow- Creatures who 
languiſh under Neceſſity? But as I hinted juſt now, the 
Dittinctions of Mankind are almoſt wholly to be reſolved 
into thoſe of the Rich and the Poor; for as certainly as 
Wealth gives Acceptance and Grace to all that its Poſſeſſor 
fays or does, ſo Poverty creates Diſeſteem, Scorn and Pre- 
judice to all the Undertakings of the Indigent : The Ne- 
ceſſitous Man has neither Hands, Lips, or Underſtanding, 
for his own or Friend's uſe, but is in the ſame condition 
with the Sick, with this Difference only, that his 1s an 
Infection no Man will relieve, or aſſiſt, or if he does, tis 
ſeldom with ſo much Pity as Contempt, and rather for 


the Oſtentation of the Phyſiciain, than Compaſſion on the 
Patient: It is a Circumſtance, wherein a Man finds all 


the Good he deſerves inacceſſible, all the Ill unavoidable; 
and the Poor Hero is as certainly Ragged, as the Poor 
Villain hang'd : Under theſe Preſſures the poor Man ſpeaks 
with Heſitation, undertakes with Irreſolution, and acts 
with Diſappointment : He is lighted in Mens Converla- 
tions, overlook'd in their Aſſemblies, and beaten at their 


Doors : But from whence, alas, has he this Treatment ? 


from a Creature that has only the Supply of, bnt not an 


Exemption from, the Wants, for which he deſpiſes him: 


Yet 
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Yet ſuch is the unaccountable Inſolence of Man, that he 


will not ſee that he who is ſupported, is in the ſame Claſs 


of Natural Neceſſity, with him that wants a Support; and 
to be helped, implies to be indigent. In a word, after 
all you can ſay of a Man, conclude that he is Rich, and 
you have made him Friends; nor have you utterly over- 
thrown a Man in the World's Opinion, till you have ſaid 
he is poor: This is the Emphatical Expreſſion of Praiſe 
and Blame, for Men fo ſtupidly forget their natural Im- 
potence and Want, that Riches and Poverty have taken 
in our Imagination the place of Innocence and Guilt, 
REFLEXIONS of this kind do but waſte ones 
Being, without Capacity of helping the Diſtreſſed ; yet 
tho' I know no way to do any Service to my Brethren un- 
der ſuch Calamities, I cannot help having ſo much re- 


ſpect for them, as to ſuffer with them in a fruitleſs Fel ; 
low-feeling. 
N 
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No go. Friday, June 12. 


| Cœleſtibus Ire. Vir g. 


HAVE found by Experience, that 'tis impoſſible to 
talk diſtinctly without defining the Words of which 
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we make uſe. There is net a Term in our Lan- 


guage which wants Explanation ſo much as the Word 
Church One would think when People utter it, they 
ſhould have in their Minds Ideas of Virtueand Religion ; 
dat that important Monoſyllable drags all the other Words 
2 the Language after it, and it is made ule of to expreſs 
th Praiſe and Blame. according to the Character of him 
W ſpeaks it. By this means it happens, that no one 
er vs What his Neighbour means when he ſays ſuch a 
ne is for or againſt the Church. It has happened that the 
2erſon, who is ſeen every day at Church, has not been in 
the Eye of the World a Church-man ; and he who 1s very 
zealous to oblige every Man to frequent it, but himſelf, 
has been held a very good Son of the Church. This Pre- 
| poſſeſſion is the beſt Handle imaginable for Politicians to 

make uſe of for. managing the Loves and Hatreds of 
. 1 Mankind 
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Mankind to the Purpoſes to which they would lead them. 
But this is not a thing for Fools to meddle with, for they 
only bring diſeſteem upon thoſe whom they attempt to 
ſerve, When they unskilfully pronounce Lerms of Art.! 
have obſerved great Evils ariſe from this Practice, and 
not only the Cauſe of Picty, but alſo the Secular Inte- 
reſt of Clergymen, has extremely ſuffered by the general 
unexplained Signification of the Word Church. 

THE Examiner, upon the Strengch of being a received 
Church man, has offended in this particular more groſz!: 
than any other Man ever did before, and al moſt as grosly 
as ever he himſelf did, ſuppoſing the Allegations in the 
following Letter are juſt. To flander any Man is a 
very heinous Offence, but the Crime is ſtill greater, when 
it falls upon ſuch as ought to give Example to others. [I 
cannot imagine how the Examiner can diveſt any part of 
the Clergy of the Reſpect due to their Characters, fo as 
to treat them as he does, without an Indulgence unknown 
to our Religien, tho' taken up in the Name of it, in or- 
der to diſparage ſuch of its Communicants, as will not 
ſacrifice their Conſcience to their Fortunes. This Con- 
fuſion and Subdiviſion of Intereſts and Sentiments amcng 
3 of the ſame Communion, is what would be a ye- 

good Subject of Mirth ; but when I conſider againſt 
Cs this Inſult is committed, I think it too oreat, and 
t teo 11] a Conſequence, to be in good Humour on the 
Occaſion. 


K R, Funt, 9, 1713. 
"S710 hes N Character of Univer/al Guardian joined to 
e Concern you ought to have for the Cauſe of 
Virtue 3 Religion, allure me you will not think that 
Clergymen, WHEN 1 injured, have the leaſt Right to your 
« Protection ; and 'tis from that Aſſurance I trouble you 
with this, to con lain of the Examiner, who calumni- 
© ates as freely as te commend:, and whole Invedtives 

are as prouy dlef as his Pancgyrics. 
© 13; nis Paper of the Sth Inſtant, after a moſt furious 
* InviQiveaja nit my roble Lords, a conliderable num- 
ber of the Cin ons, and a very great part of her Ma- 
« juſt); good Subjects, as affected and full of Diſcon- 
tent, (which, b oy the way, 1s but an aukward Compli- 
$ ment 
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ment to the Prince. whoſe greateſt Glory it is to 
Reign in the Hearts of her People, that the Clergy may 
not go without their ſhare of his Reſentment, he con- 
cludes with a molt malicious Reflexion upon ſome of 
them. He names indeed no Body, but points to Windſor 
and St. Paul's, where he tells us, ſome are diſreſpectful 


to the Queen, and Enemies to her Peace: moſt odious | 


Characters, eſpecially in Clergymen, whoſe Profeſſion 
is Peace, and to whole Duty and Affection her Majeſty 
bas a more immediate Right, by her ſingular Piet and 
great Goodneſs to them. They have ſaucit in, he 
itys, this wariike Principle from their Arbitrary Patrons. 
' I's not enough, it ſeems, to caluminate them, unleſs 
their Patrons allo be inſulted, no leſs Patrons than the 
hate King and the Duke of Marlborough. T heic are his 
Arcitrary Men; tho' nothing be more certain than tint 
without the King, the Shadow of a Legal Government 
had not been left to us; nor did there ever live a Man, 
wWuo in the Nature and Temper of him, leſs deſerved 
the Character of Arbitrary than the Daa. How now 


is this terrible Charge againſt thoſe Clergymen ſupport- 


ed? Why, as to St. Paul's, the Fact, according to him, 
is this; Some of the Church, to affront the Queen, on the 
Day the Peace awas proclaimed, gave Orders for Parachial 
Prayers only, <vithout Singing, as is uſed upon Faſt-Days, 
th, in this particular their Inferiors were ſo very hone, 

to diſobey them. This the Examiner roundly affirms after 
his uſual manner, but without the leaſt regard to Truth 5 
for it has fallen in my way, without inquiring, to be 
exactly informed of this Matter, and therefore I tai 
upon me in their Vindication to aſſore you, that eve: y 
part of what is ſaid is abſolutely falie, and the Truth is 
juſt the Reverſe: The Inferiors deſired there might be 
only Parochial Prayers; but the Perſon applied to was 
aware to what Conſtruction it might be liable, aad 
therefore would not conſent to the Requeſt, tho' ve y 
innocent and reaſonable. The Caſe was this; the Pro- 
c on of the Ceremony had reached Ludgate juſt at the 
time of Prayers, and there was ſuch a prodigious C5n- 


* courle of People that one of the Vergers came to the Re- 
* ſidentiary in waiting, to repreſent, that it would be im- 


E 


poſſible to have Pray ers that Afternoon; that the Crowds 
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all round the Church were ſo great, there would be no 
getting in: But it was inſiſted, that there mult be Pray. 
ers, only the rolling of the Bell ſhould de deferr'd a little, 
till the Head of the Proceſſion was got beyond the 
Church. When the Bell had done, and none of the 
Quire appeared, but one to read, it was upon this again 
repreſented, that there could be only Parechial Prayers, 
a thing that ſometimes happens, twice or thrice, per- 
haps, in a Year, when upon ſome allowable Occaſion 
the abſence of the 2urire-men is ſo great, as not to leave 
the neceſſary Voices for Cathedral Services, which very 
lately was the Caſe upon a Performance of the Thankl. 
giving Muſick at Whitehall So that had the Prayers, on 
this Occaſion, been Parochial only, it had been neither 
new nor criminal, but neceſſary and unavoidable, unleſs 
the Examiner cantell how the Service may be ſung de- 
cently without Sin ging-Men. However, to leave Iaſor- 
ers no room for Calumny, twas expreſly urged, that 
Parochial Prayers, on ſuch a Day, would look ill; that 
therefore, if poſſible, it ſhould be avoided, and the Ser- 
vice ſhould be begun as uſual, in bopes one or two of the 
Quire, might come in before the Palms; and the Verger 
was ordered to look out, if he could ſee any of the Quire, 
to haſten them to their Places; and fo it proved, two 
of the beſt Voices came in time enough, and the Service 
was performed Cachedral-wiſe, tho in a manner, to 
bare Walls, with an Anthem ſuitable to the Day. This 
is the Fact on which the Examiner grounds a Charge of 
* fa&ious and ſeditious Principles againſt ſome at St Paul's, 
and I am perſuaded there is as little Truth in what 
he charges ſome of Vindſor with, tho I know not cer- 


85 tainly whom he means. Were ] diſpoſed to expoſtulate 


* with the Examiner, I would ask him if he ſeriouſly 
thinks this be anſwering her Majeſty's Intentions ? Whe- 
* ther diſquieting the Minds ef her People is the way 1 
© calm them ? or to traduce Men of Learning and Virtue 
© be to cultivate the Arts of Peace? But J am too well ac- 
* quainted with his Writings not to ſee he is paſt Correc- 
< tion ; nor does any thing in his Paper ſurpriſe me, 
merely becauſe it is falſe ; for, to uſe his own Words, 

not a Day paſſes, with him, but it brings forth a Mouſeor 

a Monſter, ſome ridiculous Lye, ſome wile Calumny or For- 
Len. 
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gery. He is almoſt equally falſe in every thing he ſays, 
but 'tis not always equally eaſy to make his Falſhood 
plain and palpable. And 'tis chiefly for that Reaſon 1 
« deſire you to give this Letter a Place in your Papers, 
that thoſe that are willing to be undeceived may learn 
from ſo clear an Inſtance, what a faithful, modeſt Wri- 
© ter this is, who pretends to teach them how to think 
© and ſpeak of Things and Perſons they know nothing of 
* themſelves. As this is no way diſagreeable to your Cha- 
* rater of Guardian, your Publication of it is a Favour 
* which I flatter my ſelf you will not deny to, S 7 R, 
Your Humble Servant, R. A. 


EK ONS ENDIVAD NES) 
Ne 81. Saturday, une 13. 
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| Puiete & pure atque eleganter acta ætatis placida ac 
lenis recordatio. Cicero. 


HE Paper which was publiſhed on the 3oth of laſt 
Month, ended with a Piece of Devotion written 
by the Archbiſhop of Cambray. It would (as it 
was hinted in that Precaution) be of ſingular Uſe for the 
Improvement of our Minds, to have the ſecret 'Thoughts: 
of Men of good Talents on ſuch Occaſions. I ſhall ſor 
the Entertainment of this Day give my Reader two Pieces, 
which, if he is curious, will be pleaſing for that Reaſon, if 
they prove to bave no other Effect upon him. One of 
them was found in the Cloſet of an Athenian Libertine, 
who lived many Ages ago, and is a Soliloquy wherein 
he contemplates his own Life and Actions according to 
the Lights Men have from Nature, and the Compunctions 
of Natural Reaſon. The other is a Prayer of a Gentle- 
man who died within few Years laſt paſt; and lived to a 
very great Age, but had paſſed his-Youth in all the Vices 
in Faſhion. The Athenian is ſuppoſed to have been Al. 
cibiades, a Man of great Spirit, extremely addicted to Plea- 
ſures, but at the ſame time very capable, and upon Occa- 
hon very attentive to Buſineſs. He was by Nature endued 
with all the Accompliſhments ſhe could beſtow, he had 
Beauty, Wit, Courage and a great Underſtanding ; but 
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in the firſt Bloom of his Life was arrogantly aſfected with 
the Advantages he had over otaers. That Temper is 
Pretty viſible in an Exprefiien of his, when it was pro- 


poſed to him to learn to play upon a Maſical Inftru: 


ment; he aniwered, It is not for me to giwe, but to re- 
ceitoe Delizht. However, the Converſation of Socrates 
tempered a ftrong Inclination to Licentiouſneis into 
Reflexions of Philoſophy, and if it had not the force 
to make a Man cf bis Genius and Fortune whol'y regu— 
lat, it gave him ſome cool Moments, and this tolluw- 
ing Solloguy is ſuppoſed by the Learned to have been 
thrown together before ſome expected Engagement, 
and ſcems to be very much the Picture of the Man. 
Jam now wholiy alone, my Ears are not entertained 
* with Muſick, my Eyes with Beauty, nor any of my 
* Serves ſo forcibly affected, as to divert the Courſe of 
* my inward Thoughts: Methinks there is ſomething 
Sacred in my ſelf, now I am alone. What is this Be- 
ing of mine? I came into it without my Choice, and 
vet Socrates ſays it is to be imputed to me. In this Re- 


* pole of my Senſes wherein they communicate nothing 


* tirongly to my ſelf, I taſte, methinks, a Being diſtin& 


from their Operation. Why may not then my Soul 
« exlit, when ſhe is wholly gone out of theſe Organs? I 
can perceive my Faculties grow ſtronger, the leſs I ad- 
mit the Pleaſures of Senſe; and the nearer I place my 
* ſelf to a bare Exiſtence, the more worthy, the more 
noble, the more celeſtial does that Exiſtence appear to 
me. If my Soul is weakened rather than improved by 
all that the Pody adminiſters to her, ſhe may reaſona- 
* bly be ſuppoſed to be deſigned for a Manhon more fui- 
* table than this, wherein what delights her diminithes her 
Excellence, and that which afflicts her adds to her 
Perfection. There is an Hereafter, and I will not 
* fearto be Immortal for the ſake of Athens. 

THIS Soliloquy is but the firſt Dawnings of Thought 
in a Mind of a mere Man given up to Senſuality. The 
Paper which I mention of our Contemporary was found 
in his Scrutoir after his Death, but communicated to a 
Friend or two of his in his Life-time. You lee in it a 
Man wearied with the Vanities of this Lite ; and the Re- 
flexions which the Succels of his Wit and Gallantry bring 

| upon 
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vpon his old Age, are not unworthy the Obſervation of 
thoſe who poſſeſs the like Advantages. 

* OH Almighty Being! How ſhall I look up towards 
Thee, when J reflect that I am of no Conſideration 
but as I have offended? My Exiftence, O my God, 
without thy Mercy, is not to be prolonged in this or 
another World but for my Puniſhment. I apprehend, 
* oh my Maker, let it not be too late, I apprehend, 
and tremble at thy Prefence ; and ſhall I not conſider 
« Thee, who arc all Goodneſs, but with Terror? Oh, my 
« Redeemer, do Thou behold my Anguiſh. Turn to me, 
« 'T hou Saviour of the World; who has offended like me? 
Oh, my God, I cannot fly out of Thy Preſence, let me 
fall down init: I humble my felt in Contrition of 
Heart; but, alas! I have not only ſwerved from Thee, 
but have laboured againſt Thee. If Thou doi pardon 
« What] have committed, how wilt thou pardon what I 
have made o:hers commit? I have rejoiced in Ill, as in 
« a Proſperity. Forgive, oh my God, all who have of- 
« tended by my Perſuaſion, ail who have tranſgreſſed by 
« my Example. Canſt Thou, O God, accept of the 
« Conſeſſion of old Age, to expiate all the Labour and 
Induſtry of Youth ſpent in Tranſgreſſions again n: 


get 
© While I am ſtill alive, let me implore Thee to rec; to 
Thy Grace all whom I have made to fin. Let, on 
« Lord, Thy Goodneſs admit of his Pray er tor their Par- 
don, by whoſe Inſligation they have tranſgreſſed: Ac- 
cept, O God, of this Interval of Age, b:tween my ſinful 
* Days and the Hour of my Diſſolution, to wear away 
the corrupt Habits in my Soul, and prepare my ſelf for 
* the Manſions of Purity and Joy. Impute not to me, oh 
my God, the Offences I may give, aiter niy Death, to 
* thoſe I leave behind me; let me not tranſgreſs when I 
am no more ſeen ; but prevent the ill Effects of my ill- 
applied Studies, and receive me into thy Mercy. 

IT is the moſt melancholy Circumſtance that can be 
imagined, to be on a Death-Bed, and with all that a 
Man has moſt laboured to bring to paſs were obliterated 
for ever. How Emphatically worſe is this, than having 
paſſed all one's Days in LIdlenefs? Yet this is tlie fre- 
quent Caſe of many Men of refined Talents. It is, me- 
thinks, monſtrous that the Love of Fame, and Yau. of 
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he Faſhion of the World, can tranſport a Man fo far as 
even in Solitude to act with fo little Reflexion upon his 
real Intereft. This is premeditated Madneſs, for it is 
an Error done with the Aſſiſtance of all the Faculties of 
the Mind. 

WHEN every Circumſtance about us is a conſtant 
Admonition, how tranſient is every Labour of Man, it 
ſhould, methinks, be no hard matter to bring one's ſelf 
to conſider the Emptineſs of all our Endeavours; but I 
was not a little charmed the other day, when fitting with 
on old Friend, and communing together on ſuch Sub- 
jets, he expreſſed himſelf after this manner. 

II is unworthy a Chriſtian Philoſopher to let any 
thing here below ſtand in the leaſt Competition with 
his Duty. In vain is Reaſon fortified by Faith, if it pro- 


* duces in our Practice no greater Effects than what Rea» 


* fon wrought in mere Man. 
* I contemn, (in Dependence on the ſupport of Heaven 

I ſpeak it) I contemn all which the Generality of Man- 
* kind call Great and Glorious. I will no longer think 
* or act like a Mortal, but conſider my ſelf as a Being 
that commenced at my Birth, and is to endure to all 
* Eternity. The Accident of Death will not end but 
improve my Being; I will think of my ſelf, and pro- 
vide for my ſelf as an Immortal, and I will do nothing 
now which I do not believe I ſhall approve a thou- 
fand Years hence. 
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Cedat uti conviva ſatur Hor; 
4 4 HOUGH Men ſee every Day People go to their 

long Home, who are younger than themſelves, 

they are not ſo apt to. be alarmed at that, as at the 
Deceale of thoſe who have lived longer in their Sight: 
They miſs their Acquaintance, and are ſurpriſed at the 
loſs of an habuual Object. This gave me ſo much Con- 


cern 


e 
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cern for the Death of Mr. William Peer of the Theatre - 


Royal, who was an Actor at the Reſtoration, and took 
his Theatrical Degree with Betterton, Kynaſton and Harris. 
Tho' his Station was humble he performed it well, and the 
common Compariſon with the Stage and Human Life, 
which has been ſo often made, may well be brought out 
upon this Occaſion. It is no matter, ſay the Moralifts, 


whether you act a Prince or a Beggar, the Buſineſs is- 


to do your Part well. Mr. William Peer diſtinguiſhed. 
himſelf particularly in two Characters, which no Man ever 


could touch but himſelf; one of them was the Speaker ofthe 


Prologue to the Play, which 1s contrived in the Tragedy 
of Hamlet, to awake the Conſciences of the guilty Prin- 
ces. Mr. William Peer ſpoke that Preface to the Play 
with ſuchan Air as repreſented that he was an Actor, and 
with ſuch an inferior manner as only acting an Actor, as 


made the others on the Stage appear real great Perſons, . 
and not Repreſentatives. I his was a nicety in Acting 


that none but the moſt ſubtle Player could ſo much as 


conceive, I remember his ſpeaking theſe Words, in 


which there is no great matter but in the right adjuſt- 


ment of the Air of the Speaker, with univerſal Applauſe... 


For us and for our Tragedy, 
Here flooping to your Clemency, 
We beg your Hearing patiently, 


Hamlet ſays very archly upon the pronouncing of it, E. 


this a Prologue, or a Paß of a Ring? However, the ipeak-- 
ing of it got Mr. Peer more Reputation, than thoſe who 
ſpeak the length of a Puritan's Sermon every Night will 
ever attain to. Beſides this, Mr. Peer got a great Fame 
on another little occaſion. He played the Apothecary in 


Caius Marius, as it is called by Otxway ; but Romeo and Ju- 
liet, as originally in Shakeſpear ; it will be neceſſary to re- 


cite more out of the Play than he ſpoke, to have a right 
Conception of what Peer did in it. Marius, weary of. 


Life, recollects means to be rid of it after this manner. 


do remember an Apothecary 
That daelt about this rendezvons of Death, 
Meagre and very rueful avere his Looks, 
Sharp Miſery bad worn. him to the Bones. 


When. 
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When this Spectre of Poverty antes Marius addreſ- 
ſes him thus: 


Jſee thou art wery Foor, 


Thou mayſt do any thing, here's fifty Dra- hmas, 
Get me a Draught of «hat will ſooneſt free: 
AM reich from all bis Cares. 


When the Apothecary objects that it is unlawful, Ma- 
T{US urges; 


Art thou fo baſe and full f Wretchednefs 
Yet fear'fl to die? Famine is in thy Checks, 
Need and Opprefſion fareth in thy Eyes, 
Contempt and Beegary hang on thy Back ; 
The Warld is not thy Friend, nor the Warld"s Laws; 
The IWorld affords no Law to make thee Rich; 
Then be not poor, but break it, and take this, 


WITHOUT all this Quotation the Reader could 


not have a juſt Idea of the Viſage and Manner which 


Peer aſſumed, when in the moſt lamentable Tone imagi- 
nable he contents ; and delivering the Poiſon, like a Man 


reduced to the drinking it himſelf, if he did not vend 


it, ſays to Marius, 


My Poverty, but not my Will, conſents. 
Take this and drink it off, the Work is done. 


I T was an odd Excellence, and a very particularCircum- 


ſtance this of Peer's, that his whole Action of Life depended 6. 


upon ſpeaking five Lines better than any Man elie in the 
World. But tis Eminence lj ing in ſo narrow a Compals, the 
Governors ofthe Theatre obterving his J alents to lie in a 
certain Knowledge of Propriety, and his Perſon admit- 
ting him to ſhine only in the two above Parts, his Sphere 
of Action was enlarged by the Addition of the Poſt of 


_ Froperty Man: Ibis Officer has always ready in a Place 


appointed for him behind the Prompter, all ſuch Tools 
and Implements as are n«celary in the Play, and it is his 
Euline ſs never to want Bi/let doux, Poiſon, falſe Money, 
Thunderbolts, Vaggers, Scrolls of Parcument, V/ine, 
} omatum, Trunchcons ard W ooden-Legs, ready at the 
Ca,! of che ſaid Promp:er, according as his re Pective ten- 


1}; wee neceſfary fer picinvtiug what was to pas on 


the 
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the Stage. The Addition of this Office, fo important 
to the Conduct of the whole Affair of the Stage, and the 
good Oeconomy obſerved by their preſent Managers in 
punctual Payments, made Mr. Peer's Subſiſtence very 
comfortable. But it frequently happens, that Men loſe 
their Virtue in Proſperity who were ſhining Characters 
in the contrary Condition. Good fortune indeed had no 
Effect on the Mind, but very much on the Body of Mr. 
Peer. For in the Seventieth Year of his Age he grew 
fat, which rendered his Figure unfit for the Utterance of 
the five Lines above-mentioned : He had now unfortu- 
nately lolt the wan Dittreſs neceſſary for the Counte- 
nance of the Apothecary, and was too jolly to ſpeak the 
Prologue with the proper Humility. It is thought this 
Calamity went too near him. It did not a little contri- 
bute to the ſhortning his Days, and as there 15 no State 
of real Happineſs in this Life, Mr. Pecr was undone 
by his Succeſs, and loſt all by arriving at what is the 
End of all other Mens Purſuits, his Eale. 

I could not forbear inquiring into the Effects Mr. Peer 
left behind kim, but find there is no demand due to him 
from the Houſe, but the following Bill. , 

| RE 
For Hire ef fix Caſe of Piftols - - - - - © 4 
A Drum for Mrs. Bignall in the Pigrim - © 4 
A Trufs of Straw for the Madmen - - - © © 
Pomatum and Vermilion to Greaſe the Face 

of the Stuttering Cook © © 
For Boarding a Setting Dog two Days to 

follow Mr. Fohnfou in Epfem-Wells c 5 
For Blood in Macbeth - - - = -: —W-4 
Leaſons and Almonds for a Witches Banquet o © 


oO A wo a> 0 > 


1s Contemporary of mine, whom I have often 
rallied for the narrow Compaſs of his Singular Perfecti- 
ens, is now at Peace, and wants no further Aſſiſtance 
from any Man; but Men of e:ctenfive Genius, now liv- 
ing. ſtill depend upon tlie ggod Offices of the Town. 

I am therefore to remind my Reader that on this Day, 
being the 15th of June, the Plotting Siſters is to be 
Aced for the Benefit of the Author, my old Friend 
Mr. OUrfer, This Comedy was honoured with the 

Pre.ee 
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Preſence of King Charles the Seeond three of its firſt 
five Nights. . 

MV Friend has in this Work ſhown himſelf a Maſter, 
and made not only the Characters of the Play, but alſo 
the Furniture of the Houſe, contribute to the main De- 
ſign. He has made excellent uſe of a Table with a Car- 
pet, and the Key of a Cloſet; with theſe two Imple. 
ments, which would, perhaps, have been overlooked by an 
ordinary Writer, he contrives the moſt natural Perplexi. 


ties (allowing only the Uſe of theſe Houſhold Goods in 
Poetry) that ever were repreſented on a Stage. He has. 


alſo made good Advantage of the Knowledge of the 
Stage it ſelf ; for in the Nick of being ſurpriſed, the 


Lovers are let down and eſcape at a Trap-door. Ina 


word, any who have the Curioſity to obſerve what 
pleaſed in the laſt Generation, and does not go to 
a Comedy with a Reſolution to be grave, will find this 
Evening ample Food for Mirth. Fehn/on, who under. 
ſtands what he does as well as any Man, expoſes the 
Impertinence of an old Fellow, who has loſt his Sen- 


ſes, ſtill purſuing Pleaſures, with great Maſtery. The 


Ingenious Mr. Pinkethman is a baſhful Rake, and is 
ſheepiſh without having Modeſty, with great Succeſs, 


Mr. Bullock ſucceeds Notes in the Part of Bubble, and in 


my Opinion is not much below him, for he does excel- 


lently that fort of Folly we call Abſurdity, which is the 


very contrary of Wit ; but next to that, is of all things 


the propereſt to excite Mirth. What 1s Fooliſh is the 


Object of Pity, but Abſurdity often proceeds from an O- 
Pinion of Sufficiency, and conſequently is an honeſt occa- 
. ſion for Laughter. Theſe Characters in this Play can- 
not chooſe but make it a very pleaſant Entertainment, and 
the Decorations of Singing and Dancing will more than 


repay the Good-nature of thoſe. who make an Honeſt 
Man a Viſit of two merry Hours, to make his following 


Year unpainful.. 


T HE 


PRI. > =, a. 


1 HE 


A. 
A .CADEMY, what 
A a Youth firſt learns 
there, No 24. 
Abſurdity, next to Wit for 
Laughter, N. 82. 
Advertiſement to the Ladies 
concerning a Fine Gentle- 
man, N. 34. About Mon- 
fieur D—'s being merry 
when he was dying, 3g. 
About Batt. Pidgeon, 43. 
Age dwells upon paſt Times, 
N. 5. If Healthy, Happy, 


26. 

Aguire, the Story of his Pu- 
niſhment, N. 8. His Paſ- 
fion of Revenge, ibid. 

Airs (Mr) the Penman, his 
Vanity, N. 1. 


* Alcibiades, his Character, 


N. 81. 

Hin xo, (Don) a Story of 
his Jealouſy, and the fatal 
Effects of it, N. 37. 

Aminta of Taſſo compared 
with Guarini's Paſtor Fi- 
as, N, 28. 

Animals, Mens Cruelty to- 
wards them, N. 61. 

Ancients, all that's good in 
Writings not borrowed 

from them, N. 12. The 
Humour of Crying them 

up reprov'd, 25. 
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| Apothecary, the Part of it in 


Cains Marius, N. 82. 
Arcadian, the True Cha- 


racter of one, N. 23. A 


Story of one, 32. 
Artificers (Capital) their 
Petition to the Guardian, 
N. 64. 5 
Aſpafia (or Lady Lizard) 
her Character, N. 2, 4. 
Aſphialtes Lake, a Diſcourſe 
of it, N. 60. | 
Author, Letter from One. 
containing an Account of 
his raiſing Contributions, 
No N 


5 = 
B ALL AD, Paſtoral, N. 
40. 
Barbers good Hiſtorians, N. 


50. Inconveniencies of it, 
ibid. 


Bareface (Will. ) his Letter 


to the Guardian, to pro- 
cure him one of the Li- 
zards for Wife, N. 38. 


Bath (Wife of) a Comedy; 


Its Character, N. 50. 
Bawd, a Mother ſo to her 
Daughter, N. 17. 


Bear-baiting, a barbarous 


Cuſtom, N. 61. 


Beau, Academical; his Cha- 


racter, N. 10. 


Beaus, 


The IN D Ex. 


Beaus, their Species commi- 


ſerated, N. 62. 
Beweridge, Biſhop, a Quota- 
tion out of his Works, N. 74. 


Books, a Choice Collection 


* 


0, N. 60. 
Boys, their Delights Cheap 
and Innocent, N 62. 


Building, Errors in Under- 


taking it, N.6. 
Burial (Chriſtian) the Of- 
fice of it ſolemn and mov- 
ing, N. 21. 
GC 
AMBRA (Archbi- 
ſhop of) what is ſaid 
to the French King about 
his Marriage with Madam 
Maintenon,N. 48. Tis the 
Occaſion of his Dilgrace, 
ibid. His Treatiſe of the 
Exiftence, Wiidom and 
Omnipotence of God, 69. 
Cardan, what he ſays of the 
Afflicuon of Love, N. 7, 
Cato, the Tragedy ſo call'd; 
Its Character, N. 33. 
The Prologue and Epi- 
logue, 75:4. Some of its 
Beauties, 43, 59. Its 
beautiful Similies, 64. 
Charity Recommended, N. 


79 
Charwel (Mr.) the Mer. 
cchant, his Character, 
Miealth and Purchaſe, N. 
9. His Improvements of 
Mis Eſtate, 707d. 
Chaſtity, the nobleſt Male 
Qualification, N. 45. 
Church ( Chriftian) Its Di- 
vine Order and Occono- 


my, N. 70.-- of Ezz/and, 
its excellent Rules, 54. 
Its Term wants Explana- 
tion, 80. Miſapply'd, ibid. 

Clergymen, the Reſpect due 

to their Function, N. z. 
What thoſe that take it 
upon them ſhould pro- 
poſe to themſelves, 76:7. 
13. Abus d by the Exa- 
miner. 80. 

Cock-fighting, a barbaroui 
Cuſtom, 61. 

Cocking, a Precaution a» 
gainſt it, N. 14. 

Colbert (Mr.) his Conver- 
ſation with the French 
King about the Power of 

the Dutch, N. 52. 

Converſation, the nobleſt 
Privilege of Reaſon, N. 
24. Rules for it, id. 

Covetouſneſs, Precautions a- 
gainſt it, N. 19, 49. 

Country Life, its Pleaſures, 

Coward, never forgives, N. 
20. | 


Cowley (Mr.) a Criticiſm 


on his Songs, N. 16. 
Crabtree (Major) his ſour 
daying of the Ladies, N. 


26. 


Criticks, falſe ones, N. 12. 


Obicrvations on them, 


Criticiim on Song-Writing, 
N.:19. 
Cuſtoms, barbarous ones 
in England, N. 61. 
Cyr (St.) Monaſtery of, an 
Account of it, N. 48. 
rut, 


„„ 


- 
J* 


Cyrus, his Chaſtity, N. 4 
D 


A AUBIGNF (Meſvears) 
I Father and Grandfa- 


ther of Madam Maiute- 


non. their Story, N. 40. 

Dawid's Lamentation for 
Jonathan; the Beauty of 
it, N. 51. 

Dedications, the Ahuſe of 
em, N. 4. by Female 
Authors, ibid. An in- 
ſtance of it, bi,. An Au- 
thor's to himſelf, 207d. 

Dewlip (Dick) well made 
for a Jeſter, N. 42. 

Deſcartes, his Diſcovery of 


the Pineal Gland in the 


Brain, N. 35. 
Diſorders of the Playhouſe, 
by whom 1ais'd, N. 19. 
Diſtreſs, a Scene of it in 


the Tragedy of Anne Bul- 


len, N. 19. 
Donne ( Dr.) a Criticiſm on 
his Songs, N. 16. 
Dream of Reproof, Re- 
proach, &c. N. 56. 
Drek, not to be too much 
valued or deipis'd, N. 10. 
Druids, their Doctride of 
the Tranſmigration of 
Souls, N. 18. 


Dryden, a Say ing of his re. 


_commending Chattity, 
N. 45. Moral Verſes out 
of his Favenal, N. 54. 

Duel, the Danger of dying 
in one, N. 20. | 

D'Urfzy (Mr.) the World's 
Ingratitnde to him, N. 

29 His Newmarket Ode, 
67. Other Odes of his, 


The IN DEX. 


ibid. His Merit, 57d. 
His Plotting Siſters recom— 
mended, and why, 82. 
Dutch, the Advantages they 
have over the French, N. 


62, 
E. 
: ASE in Writing, what 
it is, N. 12, 15. an In- 

ſtance of it in Love 
| Verſes, ibid. 


Enjoyment is the true Poſ- 


leſlion, N. 49. | 

Enquiries into Religion ur- 
ged, N. 75. 

Epic Poem, Rules concern- 
ing it, N. 12. A Receipt 
to make one, 78. | 

Epigram, a French one, mif- 
called a Song, N. 16. 

Equality in Mens Happineſs 
and Miſery, N. 54. 

Eſſays on ſeveral extraordi- 
nary Subjects, N. 60. 

Examiner, his Inſolence and 
Ill-Manners, N. 41. Mr. 
Steele's Letter tothe Guar- 
dian about him, 53. His 


Scandal on the greateſt 


Man in England Repro- 
ved, ibid An Advocate 
for a Lady who was ſaid 
not to have been lam 
with, 63. A very groſs 
Offender, 80. Muapplies 
the Word Church, ibid. 
Abuſes the Clergy, 28d. 
Lords and Commons, 


ibid, His Falſhood, 761d. 
3 

AME (Common) its 

Houſe deſcrib'd, N. 66. 

Fantaſtical 


The INDEX. 


Fantaſtical Pleaſures, what 
they are, N. 49. 

Fine Gentlemen, a Diſcourſe 

of them, N. 34. 

* Flattery, an Ingenious Sa- 
tire againſt it, N. 11. 
Flies and Free- thinkers com- 

par'd, N. 70. 

Footman, one too Fat for 
his Maſter, N. 54. 

Fornication, a Criticiſm up- 
„„ 

Free-thinkers, their Folly 
and Ignorance, N. 3, 9, 27, 
55. Deicription of their 

ineal Gland, 39. Ene- 

mies to Letters, 62. Com- 
pared to Flies, 70. Obſer- 
vations on them, 77. 


French, their Poverty, N.52. 


French King, the Story of 
him and Madam Mainte- 
non, N. 47. Govern'd by 
her, 48. Marries her, i844. 
His Converſation with 
Mr. Colbert about the 

Power of the Dutch, 5 2. 

Front- box, how the Ladies 

are marſhalled there, N. 

29. | 

F 8 Proofs of it 


from the Works of the 


G the falſe No- 

tions of it in this 
Kingdom, N. 20. 

Gale John) many Prints 
of him, N. 1 


Garth (Dr.) his agreeable 


Creation, N. 27. 
G 


Epilogue to Cato, N. 23. 


Gentlemanly, Gentleman- 


God, 


like, &c. how ill ap- 
ply'd, N. 38. 
Gladiator, a Statue of one 
as eaſy as that of a Ve 
nus, N. 12. 
Gnatho, the mad Doctor's 
Letter to the Guardian, 
N. 11. 
his Exiſtence, Wil. 
dom and Omnipotence 
demonſtrated, N. 69. Re. 
flexions on his Nature 
and Attributes, 74. 
Good - Friday, Reflexion 
Preparatory. to the Day, 
N. 20. | | 
Good-will and Charity re- 
commended, 79. 
Goſpels, the Excellence of 
them, 21 | 
Greek, two Sorts, N. 78. 
Griffins, a Treatiſe of, N. 60. 
Guardian, the Qualificati- 
ons for one, N. 1. the 
Deſign of this Paper, ib. 
His Letter to Sir Harry 
Lizard about Marriage, 


68. 
LIAiilet, the Prologue in 
it as ſpoken by Mr. 
William Peer, N. 82. 


» Happineſs, various Notions, 


of it, N. 31. with Re- 
ſpect to Marriage, bid. 
in what it conſiſts, ibid. 

Hawthorn (Nic.) his Whim- 
ſical Letter about Publick 
Spirit, N. 58. 

Hearty (Sir William) why 
he was not a fine Gen- 
tleman, N. 34. 

Henry 


Hen. 
la 


The INDEX. 


Henry VII. (Lord Veru- 
lam's Hiſtory of) Criti- 
ciſms on it, N. 28. 

Hilaria, her Madneſs and 
Cure, N. 11. 


it, N. 25. 
Holineſs, the Beauty of it, 
N. 21. 

Horſes, how manag'd by 
Sir Harry Lizard, N. 6. 
Hoau-d 'ye-call (Suſan) her 
Petition to the Guardian, 

N. 64. 
Hanse Pleaſant, Miſtakes 
concerning it, N. 42. 
Hunting, a Remain of Go- 
thick Barbarity, N. 61. 
I. 


1 Am that I am, Reflexi- 
ons on that Saying, N. 


14- 
Janglings, Matrimonial, N. 
73 
+ Jealouſy, its fatal Effects, 
N. 


3 
Jeſts 1 a Death- Bed, by 
whom publiſh'd, N. 27. 
Jeſus Chriſt, his Converſa- 
tion with two Diſciples 
after his Crucifixion, N. 
21. 


Z Jill Airts, the occaſion of 


our ill Breed of Men, 
N. 26. 

Ingratitude 
Beaſts, N. 61. 

Intrigue between a wild 
young Gentleman and a 
Jilt, N. 14. 

Jeſeph, the Story of his 
Chaſtity. N. 45. 

| Ironf de ( Neſtor, Eſq; ) his 


( Man's) to 


Birth and Education, N. 2. 
Italian Comedians driven 
from Paris for offending 
E "A 48. 


| Hiſtory, Rules for Writing Nagel. ' Hoſpitalers, 


as of Charity, 


K Adorations paid 
by an Authoreſs to a 
young Nobleman, N. 4. 

L. 


Adies, all Women ſuch, 


N. 26. 

Land Intereſt and Trade 
ſupport each other, N. 76. 

Laugh and be fat, the Ef. 
fects of reading a Col- 
lection of Sonnets ſo cal- 
led, N. 39. 

Laughers, the ſeveral Cha- 
raters of them, N. 29. 


Laughter, the Chorus of 


Converſation, N. 29. 
Letter to Sir Francis Wal- 
fingham, from Sir Ta- 
mas Smith, about Queen 
Elizabeth's Marrying the 
French King's Brother, 
N. 7. About Free thin#- 
ers to the Guardian, g. 
From an Oxford Beau, 
10. From Grnaths the 
Mad-Doctor, 11. From 
T. S. about two wild 
Youths, 13. From the 
ſame, ibid. The Guard:- 
an's Letter to Sir Harry 
Lizard, recommending a 
Wife to him, 26. From 
Dies Coſmopolita to the 
Guardian, 35, 39. To 
the 
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the Guardian in favour 
of Punning, 36. From 
Will. Bareface, 38. About 


the Examiner's groily 


affronting Lady CH- tte, 


41. From the Spas A ler 
about the Characters. of 
Lucia and Marcela in Ca- 
to, 43. About the Old 
Men of Grars-Tnn-I alls, 
44. From R. B. about 
his Jcurrey to {le Coun- 
try; Hlis Entertain ment 
and Pleaſures, 50 About 
David's Lamentatiun for 
Fonathan,51. From Mr. 
Eteele, about the Ex- 
anmmey, G3 About the 
Error of Parents in mar 
rying their Cuildren, 57, 
From an Author, Nick. 
Hawthorn, and . gay 
Lady, on Public; pirit, 


58. From Wi. Li gard 


in Praiſe o Cal, 59. 
From Sir i Lizard, 
about Nr; oC, 63. Ot 
the Arcuvithop of Cam- 


brav's Book ot the Exiſ 


tence, Wiidom and Omni- 
potence of God, 69. 
Libertine, ¶ Athenian ) his 
Moral Soliloquy, N. 81. 
Eng liſb, his Prayer, ibid. 
Licenciado, a Spaniſh Go 
vernor, his Inſolence and 
Severity, N. 8. 

Liberty aſſerted by Mr. 
Steele, N. 53. 

Life, its ſeveral Stages have 
ſeveral Pleaſures, N. 62. 


Lilly ¶ Charles) Perfumet, 


his Petition, N. 64. 


Lions, London infeſted with 


them, N. 71. Spies ſo 
called, deſcribed, 76:7. 


Lizard, (Sir Ambroſe) choo- 


ſes Neſtor Tronfide Guat. 
dian to his Son and Fa- 
mily, N. 2. Sir. Marg: 
dil ke, his Fortune and Fa. 
mily, 2, 5. Lady, her 
Character, 2, F. "I he 
different Characters «6; 
Mrs. Fane, Mrs. Anna: 
bella, Mrs. Cornelia, Mis. 
Betty, Mrs. Mary, 5. 
Sir Harry, hi: Character, 
6. The different Cha- 
raters of Mr. Thomas, 
Mr. Witham, and Mr. 


Fohn, 1 


Lock Hoſpitallers Objects 


of Charity, N. 17. An 
Oblation from a Cham- 
ber-maid, N. 26. 


Longbottom ( John ) Barber, 


his Petition, N. 64. 


Love, the Advantages of it 


to both Sexes, N. 7. 


Lucan, 2 Tranſlation of his 


Veries on the Druid; 
Doctrine of the Tranl- 
migration of Souls, N. 18. 


Lucas, (Dr.) his Practical 


Chriſtianity recommend- 
ed, N. 63. 


Luke, (St.) the 24th Chap- 
ter, its Contents, N. 21. 


M. 
AD Doctor, an Ac- 
count of one, and 
his Medicines, N. II. 


Mauid's 
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Maid's Tragedy, what Wal. 
ler ſaid of it, N. 37. 
Maintenon (Madam de) her 
Birth, Education, For- 
tune and Character, 


N. 46, 47, 48. Her Pow- 


5 over the French King, 
49 Is his Wife, 74:9. 
Mar 1 (Duke of) and 
K. Vn. inſulted by the 
Examiner. N. 80. 
Matrimony, the Arts of Pa- 
rents in it, N. 57, 73. 
Mechanicks, their Ule, N. I. 
Mecknels, ſomething ſub- 
lime in it, N. 20. 
Melancholy, Pills to purge 
. 7 
Metamorphoſes of ſeveral 
forts of Men into Ani 
mals, N. 5 6. 


Mind, the Strength of it 


true Happinels, N. 1 
Mifers, Oofervations on 
the m, N 77. 


Voderate Man, an Ode of 


Mr. D'Urfey's fo cali'd, 
N. 67. 

Modeſty in Converſation, 
the Beauty and Uſe of it, 
SE 

Mziliere's Obſervation of 
making a Dinner, N. 78. 

NMonteſpan (Madam de) her 
Recommendation of Ma- 
dam Maintenon to the 
French King, N. 47. 

Morning Prayers, Retort to 
'em recommended, N. 65. 

N. 
I Atural Pleaſures, what 
they are, N. 49. 
Nor wood (Jobs) Periwig- 


maker, his Petition, N. 64. 

Nottingham, (Earl of) his 

Character, N. 41. Inſult- 

ed by the Examiner, ibid. 
O. 


Ger (Sir Win. J his way 

of 8 N. 5. 

Old Men of Grays-Iun- 
Walks, their Manners, 
N. 44. . 

Operators (Cephalick) their 
Petition, N. 64. | 

Othellp (Tragedy of) its 
Beauties and Defects, 
N. 37. 

Ovid, a Quotation out of 
him concerning Huma- 
nity to Animals, N. 61. 


) AndolF (Sir Harry) his 

way of Cour p,N.5. 
His Talent of Story-tel- 
ling, 42. 

Parents, their Errors in the 
Marriage of their Chil- 
dren, N. 57. 

Paſtor Fido compar 'd with 
Aminta, N. 23. 
Paſtoral Period of 
World, its 
N. 22. | 

Paſtorals (Engliſb N. 39, 
40. 

Patterns to be imitated in 
Studies; the Danger and 
Ditnculty of them, N. 12. 

Peace proclaim'd, and dad 

ers on that Occaſion. N. A 

Peer (XIr. Nillin 19 the 5 
or, his Chara ger, N. 82. 
Breaks his Hcart for 
growing Fat, 1% 

Philau- 


the 
relicities, 
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Philanthropos, his Letter 
about Good-will and Cha- 
rity, N. 79. 

Philip: (Mr.) his Excellence 
in agg Poetry, N. 30, 


Piaget / Bat. his Petition, 
N. 6 


pialar and D'Urfey compa- 
red, N. 67. 

Plato's Opinion of a future 
State, N. 27. 

Pleaſure (Man of) in what 
Miſerable, N. 35. 

Plotting Siſters Honour'd by 
King Charles, N. 82. 


Plutarch, his Good-Nature, 


N. 61. 

Poem on Sacred Poetry, 
N. 51. 

Poetry ; different Rules for 
the different Kinds of it, 
N. 11. | 

—— Paſtoral, the Qualities 
of it, N. 22. Its Riſe, 26. 
True Character, 23. In- 
ſtances of its Beauty out 
of Virgil and Theocritus, 
ibid. Farther Criticiſms 
upon it, 28. Saxnaxarius 
and the French condem- 
ned, ibid. The Charac- 
ter of the E ngliſs Paſtoral, 
N. zo. Rules for it, id. 
Explain'd by anAllegory, 
32. Of Divine Inſtitution 
and Uſe, N. 51. 

Pope, (Mr.) his excellent 
Prologue to Cato, N. 33. 
Character of his Paſto- 
rals, 40. Compariſon be- 
tween his Paſtorals, and 

Mr. Philips's, ibid. 


Poppey( Ned) theStory-teller, 
his Excellence in it, N. 42. 


Pounce ( Hugh ) his Petition ' 


tothe Guardian, N. 64, 


Prayer (Common ) its Ex. 
cellence, N. 65. 


Prayer of Henry IV. before 


a Battle, N. 19. 


| Precautions (Mr. Ironſi des 


N. 6, , 13, 14. Againſt 
Whoring, 17. Againſt 
Covetouſneſs, 19. For 
Converſation, 24. As to 
the Character of a fine 
Gentleman, 34, 38. For 
good Husbandry and 


| Neatneſs, 49. Matrimo- 


nial one, 73. 

Prejudice deſcrib'd, N. 39, 

Pretty Gentleman deſcrib'd, 
N. 38. 

Prior (Mr.) Verſes of his, 
N. 54 


Property-Man, his Office 


at the Play houſe, N. 82. 
Proverbs, intolerable, N. 24. 
Pſalm cxxxvii, tranſlated 

by Sir Philip Sidney, tak- 
en from a MS. N. 18. 
Publick Spirit deſcrib'd in 

Cato, N. 33. Humorous 

Miſtakes in it, N. 58. 


Punning, an Apology for 


it, N. 36. 


Q. : 
UERIES about the 
Conduct of Parents 

and Children towards 
Matrimony, N. 57. 
R 


ACE Horſes, the In- 
humanity of them, 
N. 6. Rake 


| Ringwood (Eſau) his Petition 


Scriptures, 


The IN PD Ex. 


Rake in Love, not ſo bad as 
the Galant Man, N. 17. 

Raphael's Picture of our Sa- 
viour's appearing to his 
Diſciples, its Beauties, 
N 21. 

Reading, how abus'd, N. 6 3. 

Recipe for making an Epic 
Poem, N. 78. 

Religion, how it improves 
the Mind, N. 70. Inqui- 
ries into it urg'd, N. 75. 


Renown (Women of) In- 


ſtances of them, N. 46. 
Reproach, the Danger of it, 
N. 56. 
Reproof, its Uſe, N. 56. 
Revenge, the Wickedneſs 
of it, N. 20. 


to the Guardian, N. 64. 


| CANNAZ ARIUS'sPaſto 


rals condemn'd, N. 28. 


Scandal reprov'd, N. 66, 72. 
| Scaron, the Story of his 


Marriage with Madam 
Maintenen, N. 47. 


| Schools, the Pleaſure and 


Profit of them, N. 62. 


the Reading 
them makes the Way to 
Eternity pleaſant, N. 20. 


| The Belief of them con- 


ſider'd, 75. 


Shabeſpear's Reflexions on. 


Happineſs and Miſery, out 
of his Richard II, N. 54. 


Shepherd, the true Charac- 


ter of one, N. . 


Smooth ( Arthur his Letter 


to the Guardian, N. 73. 


dneezing, a Treatiſe of, N. bo. 


Snuff, Philoſophical, the Uſe 
of it, N. 35. 

Socrates, his Remark on 
Philoſophy, N. 70 | 
Soldier mov'd at the Diſtreſs 
in Anna Bullen, N. 19. 
Soldiers, Chriſtian Vigt- 
lance recommended t 
them, N. 18. | 


 Somerſet/hire Ballad, N. 40. 


Song. by a Lady, who lov'd 

an ugly Man, N. 16. A 

ſhort Criticiſm on Song 
Writing, ibid. 

Sparkler, her Letter about 
the CharaQters of Lucia 
and Marcia in Cato,N.43. 

Spondee( George, Eſq;) thePo- 

et,how herun mad, N. 11. 

Spies, the Uſe Secretary 

Walſingham made of em, 
. 

Steele (Mr.) his Letter to the 

Guardian about the Eæxa- 

miner, N. 53, Ano- 

ther Letter, by 

Story-telling, Rules for it, 
N. 24, 42. Vices in it, 66. 

Sidney (Sir Philip) a Pſalm 
tranſlated by him, a MS. 
oa 

T 


ATLE RS vindicated 
from Scandal by Mr. 
Steele, N. 53. 

Terre: filius at Oxford, Re- 
flex ions on him, N. 72. 
Terror ( Andrew) the Mo- 

Hoch, a Cure wrought up- 
on him, N. 11. 1 
Theocritu's Idylls compared 

with Virgil's Eclogues, 
N. 28. Tit- 
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Tillotſon (Dr.) concerning 
the Danger of ail krown 
Sin, N. 21. 

Trade, Country Gentlemen 
ſhould know its Value, 
N.6. Its Intereſt theſame 
with that of Land, 76. 

Turks, their Humanity ta 
Animals, N. 61. 

3 þ | 
ANITY of Mankind 
to make themſelves 
known, N. 1. 


| Verſes out of a MS. Poem 


on the Day of Judgment, 
N. 51. Of Mr. Prior's, 
54. Out of Mr. Dryden's 
Juvenal, ibid, 


Ferulam (Lord) his Hiſtory 


of Henry VII. A Critick 


upon it, N. 25. 

Vices, the Great Ones; 4 
good Obſcrvation con- 
cerning them, N. 19. Of 
the Ladies not to be tax - 
ed, 26. 


Vigllance, (Chriſtian) Ad- 
2 \ | 


nonitions to it, N. 18. 

Virgil's F.clegues compared 
with Theocritus's 1dyils, 
N. 28. 

Virtue not ſufficient of it 
ſelf to make one happy, 
N. | 

Virtues (Chriſtian) recom- 
mended, N. 20, 55. Miſ- 
repreſented by the Free- 
thinkers, 55 


Les Coſnopoli ta, his Let- 


ter to the Gπ dian about 
Deſcartess Piicoveiy of 


7 he End of the 


the Pincal Gland in the 
Brain, N. 35. About the 
Free-thinkers, 309. 

3 W. 

ww ALSINGHADM (Sir 

Francis) a Letter ty 
him from Sir Thema; 
Smith about the French 
King's Brother marrying 
Queen Eliſabeth, N. 7, 
His Lions, 71. 

Ward (Mr. John) of Che: 
er, his Vanity, N. 1. 
Wealth, its Inſolence with 

Reſpect to Women, N.4;, 
WWiliam (King) his Saying 
of the French King and 
Madam Maintenon, N 48, 
Whoring, Precautions a- 
gainſt it, N. 17. a Story 
of a Gentleman reclaim: 
ed from it, 717d. 
Wiſe, think with them, talk 
with the Vulgar, N. 24. 
Women of Quality marricd 
too Young, N. 5. The 
Vanity of the Compli- 
ments paid them by Fops, 
26. Their Vices not to 
be tax'd, id. of Re- 
nown, 46. 
Worſhip (Publick) Indecen— 
cies committed at tt, 


N. 65. 


J7 ORKSHIRE Gentle: 
man, his Diet, at Pa- 


ris, N. 34. 
ZEA L, the Uſe Pelit. 


cians make of it, 1 +9. 


Firſt Volume. 


